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®n Snssttnct: IFtis i^ature anH Sbtat. 

By William A. Hammond, M. D., Professor of 
Dmases of tJie Mind and Nervmts System in the Belle- 
vfte Hospital Medical College ^ c&c. 

Part 1. The Nature of Instinot. 

A great deal of confusion has existed among physio- 
logists and psychologists relative to the differences be- 
tween instinct and reason, and undoubtedly there are 
many difficulties in the way of distinguishing with 
perfect accuracy, the manifestations belonging to each. 
No inconsiderable amount of the obscurity has arisen 
^fi-om the loose manner in which words have been em- 
ployed and meanings ascribed to them, and still more 
from ignorance of normal mental and nervous pheno- 
mena. I shall endeavor, therefore, to give a clear idea 

1 



2 ON instinct: its nature and seat. 

of what instinct is, and to separate it by well defined 
lines from intellection before proceeding to state my 
views relative to its location. 

Dr. Reid^ defines instinct as "a natural blind impulse 
to certain actions, without having any end in view 
without deliberation, and very often without any con- 
ception of what we do." 

As an example of instinctive motions, he says: "Thus 
a man breathes, while he is alive, by the alternate con- 
traction and relaxation of certain muscles, by which 
the chest and of consequence the lungs are contracted 
and dilated. There is no reason to think that an in- 
fant new-bom knows that breathing is necessary to life 
in its new state, that he knows how it must be perform- 
ed or even that he has any thought or conception of 
that operation ; yet he breathes as soon as he is born, 
with perfect regularity, as if he had been taught and 
got the habit by long practice." 

Now Dr. Eeid has regarded an action as instinctive 
which is altogether reflex in its character. The new- 
bom child does not breathe because of "a natural blind 
impulse" to do so, but because the placental connection 
with its mother by which its blood was oxygenated, 
having been severed and the stimulus of atmospheric 
air having been applied to its skin, an impression is 
conveyed to the nervous centers, it is reflected to the 
respiratory muscles and breathing takes place. Both 
the above causes are necessary for the excitation of 
respiration, for the child does not breathe till pulsation 

I EBBays on the Powers of the Human Muid, Edinburgh, 1 803, Vol. EL, p. 126. 
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ON IN8TIN0T : ITS NATURE AND SEAT. 3 

has ceased in the cord, even though it be entirely ex- 
pelled from the womb, nor will effo«*ts at respiration 
be made if access to air is prevented. A short time 
ago I had the opportunity of witnessing an experiment 
performed by my friend Professor A. Flint, jr., which 
was extremely satisfactory, as showing the cause of the 
respiratory movements. A bitch which was being 
used for another invegtigation, was found to be with 
young. The animal was fully under the influence of 
chloroform, and whilst in this condition the uterus was 
opened and a litter of young abstracted. They were 
about half grown. A short time after they were placed 
on the table, efibrts at respiration began, and were con- 
tinued ajt intervals for half an hour. In these cases, 
the supply of oxygen from the mother having been 
suddenly cut off, a new exciting cause was brought in- 
to action to supply the imperative requirement of the 
system. 

We frequently see the reflex character of the respira- 
tory movements demonstrated upon persons who have 
fainted, or who are in stupor or convulsions, and in 
whom the actions in question are temporarily suspend- 
ed. A little water thrown on the face, or current of 
air brought to bear upon it, or even a feather brashed 
across the cheeks, will often produce a deep inspiration 
of air. 

Of other examples adduced by the same author, 
many are fully as inapplicable as the preceding. 
Darwin* makes no very clear dinstinction between in- 

> Zoonomia or the Laws of Organic Life, Am. ed., VoL I.. Philadelphia, 
1812. Art Instinct, p. 101 ct eeq. 



4 ON INSTINCT : ITS NATURE AND BEAT. 

stincti ve and rational actions, except, perhaps, that they 
differ in degree. • He cites many examples of what are 
ordinarily considered as belonging to the first named 
class, but appears to regard them as being the result 
of intellection. In the conclusion of his remarks upon 
the subject, he says : 

"There is a criterion by which we may distinguish 
our voluntary acts or thoughts ^om those that are ex- 
cited by our sensations. The former are always em- 
ployed about the means to acquire pleasurable objects, 
or to avoid painful ones : while the latter ai*e employed 
about the possession of those that are already in our 
power." 

According to the same author, many actions which 
are generally regarded as instinctive are the results of 
experience acquired during foetal existence. Thus he 
observes, that the foetus learns to perform certain move- 
ments, which are excited by a feeling of irksomeness 
at being kept too long in one position, and that sucking 
and swallowing are also acquired vn ute7*o If, however, 
all such actions are to be regarded as instinctive, the 
fact that they have been performed in the mother's 
womb does not afford any explanation of their origin, 
It merely places the beginning a few weeks or months 
farther back than birth, without at all accounting for 
the cause of their initiation. Indeed, the theory rather 
obscurely enunciated by Darwin, that instinctive actions 
are the consequence of sensative impressions- does not 
distinguish them from actions which are clearly the 
results of reason or will. 

Darwin quotes the following experiment from Galen, 
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"On dissecting a goat great with young, I found a brisk 
embryon, and having detached it from the matrix, and 
snatching it away before it saw its dam, I brought it 
into a certain room where there were many vessels, 
some filled with wine, others with oil, some with honey, 
others with milk or some other liquid, and in others 
were grains and fruits ; we first observed the young 
animal get upon its feet and walk ; then it shook itself, 
and afterwards scratched its side with one of its feet; 
then we saw it smelling to every one of these things 
that were set in the room, and when it had smelt to 
them all it drank up the milk." 

This passage has been cited by many authors as 
affording a beautiful example of instinct, whereas, I 
think, a little reflection will satisfy the majority of 
thinking persons, that the action described was purely 
rational and volitional, and one which evinced a great 
deal of discrimination on the pai't of the prematurely 
born kid. It took that food which gave the most 
pleasuj'able impression to its sense of smell. It deliber- 
atley made a choice — ^the result of comparison and 
judgment. There was nothing instinctive, nothing 
blind or impulsive. If the kid had not smelt the 
other substances, but had drank the first one it touched, 
the action might have been due to a force which it 
was powerless to resist, and might have been regarded 
as instinctive. 

Broussais^ falls into the error of regarding all in- 
stinctive acts as due to impressions made upon the 

' A Treatise on Physiology applied to Pathology (American Translation), 
Philadelphia, 1826, p. 77, et Eeq. 



6 ON INSTINOT : ITS NATURE AND SEAT. 

senses, and likewise fails to distinguish between mich 
actions and those of a reflex character. The want of 
breath, hunger, thirst, etc., are therefore, in his opinion, 
the excitants of motions — ^respiration, eating, drinking, 
which are instinctive. Such functions are no more 
kept in operation by instinct than any other acts which 
an individual is in the habit of doing, or which he deems 
it necessary or proper to perform. As well might it 
be said that if a person iniperativly requires a certain 
book from a shelf of his library, he is actuated by in- 
stinct if he rises from his chair and gets it. 

Hartley' is more correct than the authors cited, 
wh(^n he says that instinctive actions are not the result 
of external impressions. This germ of lucidity is how- 
ever so mixed up with mystical and confused ideas rela- 
tive to his theory of vibrations, that it is diflicult to 
arrive at a clear conception of his entire meaning. 

Sir T. C. Morgan* on the contrary regards instincts 
as being due to sensational impressions. He says : 

"Those impressions which excite a certain degree 
of pleasure or pain, or which experience has associated 
with those aflfections, stimulate the cerebral system to 
volition, an action which influences the muscles and 
determines their contractions, in a definite and con- 
gruous series. 

The actions thus produced may proceed immedi- 
ately from the impression and in close connection with 
it. They are then termed instinctive. They may re- 

> Obeenratioiis on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his Expectations. Lon- 
don, 1791, p. 243. 
* Sketches of the Philosophy of 'Life, London, 1818, p. 292. 
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suit, also, from the associations which the impression 
excites, and be governed by a consciousness of the end 
to be produced ; and then they are called voluntary. 

" Instinctive actions are immediately subservient to 
the preservation of life, and are prompted by sensations 
of pleasui-e or pain considerably acute. They arise in 
some cases from peculiar conditions of internal organs; 
and in others, from strong impressions made on the 
organs of sense. In the lower animals the stomach 
and generative organs originate nearly all the locomo- 
tive actions. The motions of the higher classes are 
more varied and numerous." 

Cabanis^ considers the subject of instinct with mr>re 
philosophical knowledge than any writer of or before 
his day. As his views have been received with much 
attention, and have exerted a more or less govei-ning 
influence over all subsequent inquiries, I. shall discuss 
them at some length. 

Philosophers are divided in regard to these two 
points. Some think, with Condillac, that all the acts 
of animals are due to reason, and are consequently the 
results of experience. Others contend that many of 
their actions are in no way connected with reason, and 
that whilst they all have their source in physical sen- 
sibility, they are performed without any other agency 
of the will than that which relates to its action, as the 
director of their execution. These actions are desig- 
nated insthictive. 

Some physiologists contend that sensibility is the 

' Rapports du Physique et du Moral de FHomme. Paiis, 1824, t 1 p. 77 
etaeq. 
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only source of all organic power. Others, among 
whom Haller is first, maintain that there is another 
property distinct and even independent of sensibility 
which they call irritability. As Cabanis says, how- 
ever, the dispute is mainly one of words. 

Within the womb of the mother, animals do 
not, properly speaking, experience any sensation. 
As soon as they are bom, however, when they respire, 
when the action of the external air impresses more 
energy on their organs, and more activity, more reg- 
ularity on their movements, it is not a simple change 
of habits which they experience, but a veritable new 
life which begins. From that moment appetites 
spring up, which they are impelled to gratify by an 
iiTesistible, internal force. So apt, for instance, is the 
infant at sucking, that Hippocrates concluded it was 
impossible the knowledge could be acquired so soon 
after birth, and contended that the foetus learned the 
necessary movements, by sucking the liquor amnii in 
the mother's womb. This point I have already consid- 
ered when Darwin's views were under notice. In ad- 
dition, it may be said that the foetus certainly does 
not learn to breath in its mother's womb, and that the 
necessary muscular actions towards this object, are 
fully as complex as those concerned in sucking. 

Many quadrupeds are born with their eyes shut 
' Such can only find the nipples of their mother through 
the senses of smell and touch. ThesQ faculties they 
exercise with great sureness, and kittens will fre- 
quently, when half bom, stretch out their necks in 
search of the source of their future nourishment. 
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These actions, and many others which could be 
brought forward, result from internal impressions re- 
ceived by the young of animals during gestation. 
They are not set in operation by sensations ; on the 
contrary, the animal is prompted by the internal power 
to employ its senses, in order to accomplish its objects 
This force, therefore, stands in lieu of the will. In 
the case of Galen's goat, already quoted, it was in- 
stinct which impelled th^e animal to use its senses. It 
was not instinct, but reason, that made it select the 
milk. Instinct is not, therefore, the result of experi- 
ence, or ofreason, or of any choice founded on sensations. 

The line, therefore, between rational and instinctive 
actions, can be closely drawn. The former, as Locke 
and his disciples have proved, are formed from dis- 
tinct impressions which come to our minds from exte- 
rior objects through the medium of our senses. The 
latter arise from within, as the oflfspring of a force en- 
tirely independent of, and even above the will. The 
etymology of the word " instinct" shows conclusively 
the meaning which has always been attached to it. It 
is formed from the two Greek radicals, tv in and avi^eiv 
to prich ; according to its derivative instinct, is the 
product of excitations, the stimulus to which is ap- 
plied from the interior, that is to say, the result of 
impressions received from within. 

Thus, in animals generally, and in man especially^ 
there are two well defined kinds of impressions which 
are the sources of their ideas and their mental determi- 
nations ; and these two kinds are found, but in differ- 
ent relation to each other, in all species. 
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I'rom the foregoing brief account of Cabanis' 
views, it will be seen that he was fully aware of the 
true source of instinctive actions", and that he clearly 
distinguished between them and those which result 
from mental processes. 

A writer,^ whose name is not given, but who has 
evidently reflected a good deal upon the subject of in- 
stinct, and others of an analogous character, makes the 
great mistake of ascribing instinctive actions to exter- 
nal stimuli. Thus he says : 

" We confess, however, that we do not see why the 
term instinctive should not be applied to aU the ac- 
tions which are performed in dit^ect re^^ondenM to am, 
external stimvhia.^'* 

" And again,* we have employed the term instinct- 
ive here and elsewhere, to denote much more than is 
included under it by many writers. Some have re- 
stricted it to one class of excited actions, some to an- 
other ; but we think that it may be applied with th^ 
greatest propriety to designate all those changes in the 
muscular system which are immediately excited by 
impressions from without, which are not dependent 
upon the exercise of the will, though more or less 
capable of being controlled by it, and which, if acting 
alone, deprive the being of the character of a free 
agent." 

• This writer, although recognizing what are really 
instinctive actions, includes among them all reflex, and 

> The Britiah and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, Vol. V, 1888, p. 
491. Review of works on the Physiology of the Spinal Cord. 

• Op. cit. p. 505. 
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even voluntary actions, goii^g farther in this respect 
than any other author whose reflections have come 
under my notice. In a subsequent article he reiter- 
ates the opinion that the actions in question are all 
performed in obedience to external stimuli. 

Dr. Alison^ is more exact when he says : " The most 
correct expression of the difference between an action 
prompted by instinct and one prompted by reason is, 
that in the first case, the will acts in obedience to an 
impulse which is directly consequent upon certain 
sensations or emotions felt or remembered ; in the 
last, it acts in obedience to an impulse which results 
from acts of reasoning and imagination." 

In a subsequent paragraph, however, Dr* Alison 
seems disposed to include such purely reflex opera- 
tions as breathing, winking, coughing, sneezing, vomit- 
ing, eta, among instinctive actions. 

CoUineau,* in an exceedingly philosophical treatise 
on the mind, applies the word instinct to all interior, 
sensitive movements, intellectual, affective and mental, 
be they voluntary or involuntary, which are exercised 
without knowledge of the nature or cause by the 
being, acting immediately by virtue of organization 
and inherent dispositions. 

In psychology, instinct begins everything. It is 
manifested with the first organic movements. It is in 
some respects an intelligence, communicated with life, 
and which is developed more or less, according to cir- 

* Cyclopiedia of Anatomy and Physiology, Vol. Ill, p. 8, Art Instinct. 

* Analyse Physiologiqae de I'Entendement Humaine, etc., Paris, 1847. 
p. 87. 
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cumstances, habitudes, and tlie degree of organization. 

Instinct in man is arrested or weakened as soon as 
we have the intimate feeling or conscience of our in- 
tellectual acts; for this intimate feeling, this conscience, 
is the line of demarcation which is to be placed be- 
tween instinctive actions and those due to intelli- 
gence. This line does not actually exist in nature, it 
is only a conception of the mind, in reality there is 
always instinct where there is intelligence, even when 
this latter is greatly in the ascendency, and although 
reason, for the time being, causes instinct to disappear, 
it does not accomplish its destruction. 

Before the intelligence of a being is brought into 
active existence, there is a force which excites move- 
ments, which diverts and limits them. It is an attri- 
bute of the sensibility already developed; it is a provi- 
dential cause which precedes knowledge and reason, 
but which retains the first place with animals not en- 
dowed with the organ of thought, and with those intelli- 
gent beings whose intellectual functions are not yet 
fully developed nor sufficiently exercised. 

Instinctive dispositions extend to the moral life, and 
place bounds to our intelligence, which cannot be 
passed but with time and labor. Thus it is, that 
nations, like individuals, have their infancy, their mid- 
dle age, and their decline, that certain ideas, tastes and 
proclivities are suitable to certain sexes, ages, constitu- 
tions, peoples, and climates.^ Instinct is the insensible 

* Dr. J. W. Draper in hifi *' Histoiy of the Intellectual Deyelopment of 
Europe" has adyanced thia same idea of the analogy between individualB and 
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and often unsuspected link, which by all points, in 
all times, and in every case attaches individual life 
to general life. It is thus that absolute liberty, in re- 
gard to which there has been so much dispute, becomes 
impossible; for man, like the lower animals, enjoys free 
will only within the instinctive limits which the 
Supreme Being has placed to his intelligence, to his 
affections, and to the agents of his mind. 

So far as individuals are concerned, instinct is not 
infallible, but if we regard it as it is manifested in 
masses and species, we see that it never fails and never 
deceives. Its existence is inseparably attached to the 
organic life of the being. It controls and determines, 
with an admirable certainty, all actions, even those 
which require the co-ordination of a large number of 
organs. Take, for instance, the numerous and complex 
acts performed by certain animals at the instant of 
their birth, as well as by man at all periods of his life. 
We can, indeed, say with truth, that nature thinks and 
acts for us in an infinitude of ways that long observa- 
tion and all the efforts of reason would fail in mak- 
ing us comprehend. 

Instinct is then innate, it is present at all epochs or 
existence, at all moments, whilst the ideas which come 
to us, acquired by the senses, and which are formed by 
the intelligence, increase, and are rendered more perfect 
by exercise and the various uses to which thej' are 
subjected by life. 

I have only given a very general idea of M. Colli- 
neati's views, and have omitted much that is interest- 
ing in his argument. I do not know where there is a 
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more lucid exposition of the psychology of instinct 
than is contained in his admirable volume. His con- 
clusions in regard to the nature of this faculty are 
briefly as follows : 

He divides all manifestations of instinct into two 
classes : 

1st. All spontaneous movements, which, in beings 
endowed with ocganization and animal life, are con- 
stantly in force, according to the species, and more or 
bss directly with a common aim of preservation, re- 
production or propagation. 

2nd. All acts which begin, and can even sometimes 
be finished independently of sensation, of comparison, 
of judgment, of ideas, and of reflection, that is to say, 
without the aid of the reason or the will, without imi-* 
tation, without the knowledge of means by which they 
might be accomplished, nor of the resxdts to which 
they might lead. The word instmot is the indication 
of the unknown cause and of the sum total of acts of 
this nature. 

Voisin,* though giving no precise definition of in- 
stinct, sets out with the observation that he will con- 
sider in his treatise the fundamental and primitive 
forces of our cerebral constitution. He then treats of 
the " instinct of generation," the " social instinct," the 
" instinct of self defence," the " instinct of destruc- 
tion," etc. Showing that in his opinion these are pri- 
mary faculties not acquired by sensation or experience, 
but originating with the life of the individual and 
developing therewith. 

' Analyse de VEnteiidement Humaine, etc Parii^ 1868, {». 58, et aeq. 
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Leiiret and Gratiolet^ in treating of the instincts, 
enunciate views of which the following is an abstract : 

When we voluntarily perform — ^that is to say, with 
the knowledge of our will — certain acts, the value of 
which our intelligence has not estimated, and which it 
has not prepared, these acts are not attributed to the 
mind but to the instinct. We do not apply the term 
instinct to that general and indefinite tendency, by 
which a simple impression awakening a homogeneous 
feeling produces a correlative act. That is an automa- 
tic reaction and is not instinct. To fly from a sorrow 
that threatens us, to combat a harm that has attacked 
us, to pursue an object that arouses in us pleasing 
emotions is to act cmtomaticalh/y it is true, but not 
instinctively. Instinct is not at all a reaction pro- 
duced in connection with exterior impressions. It is 
an vrmaie tendency which is due from the first moment 
of life to the arrangement of the organic mechanism, 
and to harmonious influences pre-ordained with the 
world. For instance, let us suppose a clock wound 
up, and let us also suppose the loom of a weaver. As 
soon as the pendulum of the one is set in motion the 
hands mark the hour ; as soon as the hand of the work- 
man raises the lever of the other the fabric begins to 
be made. Let us further suppose these machines to 
be gifted with a certain degree of conscience and per- 
sonality ; the instinct of the clock will be to mark the 
hour, and that of the loom to weave tissues. 

Thus, between inanimate and animate machines there 

' Anatomie Compare da System Nezrenz Oonaidert dans ses Rapports 
ayec llntelligence. Paris, 1889-1867, t. n. p. 682. 
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is but one point of difference ; the one acts and is igno- 
rant of what it does, the other is restrained by an 
overpowering principle of which it is conscious. There 
fore when an animal wishes to act, its will is directed 
towards the organs by which action is possible. No 
man has the instinct to fly ; no bird has the instinct 
to grasp things with its wings. The natural will 
never therefore, exceed the limits of possible action- 
Thus instincts differ according to species and individ- 
uals, that is to say, according to organization. The 
little duck which the hen has hatched seeks the water 
as soon as it has escaped from the egg, and smms with- 
out ever having been taught. Every being and thing, 
says St. Augustin, seeks the place which it ought to 
occupy in nature. One accomplishes its work blindly, 
another mingles a little intelligence with its instinct, 
but all fulfill their destiny necessarily; to man alone has 
been accorded the right of ambition and revolt in order 
that the virtue of submission should also exist. 

MM. Leuret and Gratiolet thus distinctly recognize 
the difference between reflex and instinctive actions, 
and give a very clear idea of the relations which ex- 
ist between instinct and the will. 

MuUer* advances views similar to those of the 
physiologists just quoted. He regards instinct as in- 
nate, as not excited by impressions made on the senses, 
and as being due to a determinate purpose identical 
with creative organic power. 



> ElementB of Physiology. Traiulftted by Dr. Baly, London, 1842. YoL 
n. p. 947. 
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Dr. Draper^ has enunciated several erroneous ideas 
relative to instinct. He deems it incapable of improve- 
ment and not liable to error. Both, these opinions 
are, as I shall endeavour to show hereafter, incorrect. 

My fiiend, Dr. Dalton,* in the course of some very 
philosophical remarks in regard to instinct, evidently 
considers it as due to impressions conveyed inwardly 
from the senses, and does not, I think, sufficiently discrim- 
inate between its manifestations and those which are 
of a reflex character. These errors, as we have seen, have 
been committed by several authors, and perhaps the 
majority of those who have written upon the subject, 
entertain similar views. There seems to be an indis- 
position to recognize the fact that there are innate 
organic predispositions born with the being exhibit- 
ing them, and predominating over all mental and ner- 
vous powers. 

Lelut * in the main, adopts the theories of Stahl 
relative to the differences between instinct and reason 
The loyogj that is to say, the general formula for 
all those acts of the mind, in the directioii of the body 
which are vague, intermittent and sensitive, rather 
than intellectual — corresponding to the instinct, while 
the Xoyia/zog is that state, that degree of intelli- 
gence where the reason is in the ascendency. 

His views are more transcendental than philoso- 
phical, and do not evince much physiological research. 

' Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical. New York^ 1856, p. 60S. 

* A Treatise on Human Physiology. Third Edition. Philadelphia, 1864. 
p. 443^4. 

* Fhysiologie de la Pense^, etc. 2i2me edition. Paris, 1862. p. 176 et seq. 

2 
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Fredault * considers instinct under the term " animal 
impulsion," as that faculty of animals which excites 
sensibility and motion. Exterior causes, in his opin- 
ion, influence this faculty. 

Dr. McCosh* argues with great vigor in favor of 
the existence of intuitive laws, principles, or rules 
which guide the mind. At the same time, he denies 
with Locke the existence of innate ideas. I am unable 
to distinguish between these intuitions of Dr. Mc- 
Cosh and instincts, although he makes no attempt to 
explain or account for the latter, and even altogether 
ignores their existence. The following quotation 
shows the character which he ascribes to intuitions 
and their identity with instincts : 

" They are native. Hence they have been called 
natural, innate, connate, implanted constitutional. 
All these phi*ases point to the circumstance that 
they are not acquired by practice nor the result of 
experience, but are in the mind naturally as constitu- 
ents of its very being, and involved in its higher ex- 
ercises. In this respect they are analogous to universal 
gravitation and chemical affinity, which are not pro- 
duced in bodies as they operate, but are in the very 
nature of bodies and the springs of their action." 

Flourens • recognizes three great facts ; the instinct, 
the intelligence of animals, and the intelligence of man. 



1 TndU d'Anthropologie Phyaiologique et PliiloBophique. Paris^ 1808 p. 
425. 

' The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated. London, I860, p 42. 

* Del r Instinct et de F Intelligence des Animaux. Quatrieme Edition, 
Paris, 1861, p. lOSetseq. 
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£acli of these has its fixed limit. The instinct acts 
without knowing; the intelligence knows, in order to 
act. The intelligence of man alone knows and is self- 
conscious. What an animal does through instinct, it 
does without having learned how to do it ; what it does 
through the intelligence, it does through experience 
or instruction. He denies reason to all animals lower 
in the scale of creation, than man. 

Flourens, however, is not, I think, consistent in this 
latter view. The example which he gives of the dif- 
ference , between an instinctive and an intelligential 
action shows this. I quote hib exact language : 

" Every one has seen the garden spider, whose web 
is made of strands radiating from a centre. I have 
often seen it just hatched begin to weave its web. 
Here instinct acts alone. 

" But if I tear the web, the spider repairs it ; it re- 
pairs the torn part ; it does not touch the rest, and 
this torn place it repairs as often as I tear it. 

"There is in the spider the mechanical i7i8iinct 
which mahea the web, and the intelligence (the kind 
of intelligence which exists in spiders) which advises 
it of the torn place — of the place where the instinct 
must act." 

M. Flourens might have added that there also exists 
the reason^ which enables the spider to deduce from 
the evidence of its senses the conclusion that its web 
is torn, and that it may be mended by similar opera- 
tions to those employed in its original construction. 

Mr. Alfred Smee ^ appears to have no definite and 

1 Instinct and Reason Deduced fh>m Electro Biology. London, 1850, p. 185. 
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exact conception of the nature of instinct. He says : 

" If we carefully regard the operations of the lower 
animals, we percieve that in some respects they are 
distinguished for works of which even a Sir Christo 
pher Wren, an Inigo Jones or a Stephenson might 
justly be proud, as they exhibit in their construction 
a hnawledge of laws amd a 'perfection of design which 
man can scarcely hope to obtain, and certainly in many 
cases if he had designed he could not have executed." 

K this is a deduction from " Electro Biology" it may 
account for several other singular ideas contained in 
Mr. Smee's book. 

The Rev. John Selby Watson,^ in a very entertain- 
ing little book, just published, defines instinct as '' an 
innate force or impulse in an animal, inclining it to 
act in a certain way." 

This is very well as far as it goes. A smile is ex- 
cited, however, when Mr. Watson immediately after- 
wards ascribes the action of Galen's kid (before men- 
tioned) to chemical affinity. 

My own views relative to the nature of instinct 
have been indicated, to some extent, in the comments 
I have made on the opinions of other investigators. 
I will proceed, however, to state them more systema- 
tically than I have yet done. 

Instinct is that innate faculty which organic beings 
possess, by which they are enabled or impelled to 
perform acts without being prompted by the intellec- 
tual powers, and even in direct opposition thereto. . 

* The Reafioniog Power in Animals. London, 1867, p. 6-8. 
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There are certain qualities and circumstances con- 
nected with instinct which require attentive consider- 
ation. 

In the first place, instinctive acts are not the result 
of instruction or experience. This is one of the most 
prominent points wherein the actions in question dif- 
fer firom those which are the result of intelligence and 
reason. The latter are necessarily due to impressions 
conveyed to the mind through the senses and nerves, 
and therefore are of eccentric origin ; the former are 
prompted by a forc^ acting altogether without the 
agency of external sensation of any kind, and are of 
internal origin. 

Thus the new born child does not take its mother's 
breast because it smells, or sees, or recognizes it by the 
touch, or tastes the milk or even because it is hungry. 
It will suck other things that may be put into its 
mouth, showing that it is not guided by the evidence 
of any of its senses, for if this were the case the im- 
pression made upon its mind would be that of this 
other thing, a finger for instance, and it would imme- 
diately stop sucking. So little has sensation to do with 
the action that the child will even take nauseous mix- 
tures without perceiving their disagreeable qualities. 
That hunger is not the immediately impelling force, is 
very evident from the fact that the child will suck 
before this sensation is formed, and that it will con- 
tinue to do so after satiety is reached. 

Besides, even admitting that in the new-bom child im- 
pressions are conveyed to its brain through the senses, 
and that thus actions are initiated, what possible con- 
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nection can there be in its mind between the shape 
and softness of the mother^s breast and the odor of 
milk, and the fact that by sucking its life will be main- 
tained ? Is it not self-evident that the senses can only- 
lead to intellectual processes, and to these only as the 
result of experience ? For instance, there is nothing 
about a lighted cigar that would lead a young puppy 
api^ri to a conclusion in regard to the unpleasant 
consequences of smelling it. When, however, he has 
once made the attempt, has burnt his nose and been 
stifled with the smoke he has acquired an idea in re- 
lation to a lighted cigar which never deserts him. It 
is of course impossible that a new bom child sucks at 
first because of any instruction it may have received 
or experience it may have acquired, and its mind being 
more immature than that of a young puppy more fre- 
quent instinctive eflfbrts are necessary before it be- 
comes capable of forming an idea of a necessary 
relation between the mother^s milk and its own sen- 
sation of hunger. 

The action is performed through instinct, the faculty 
which takes the place of reason till the latter is de- , 
veloped and which impels the child to an act, the con- I 
sequences of which it has no possible means of know- ' 
ing. Morover in acephalous (headless) and amyence- 
phalous (without head and spinal cord) children, and j 
in which, consequently, there is no vestige of a brain, 
sucking is well performed. 

Darwin's speculation on the subject of intraruterine 
experience and to which reference has already been 
made, are evidently without value. 
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From what has beep said, the reader will perceive 
that my faith in the power of infantile sensational im- 
pressions, is not great. It is well known that none of 
the senses are well developed in the new-bom ; the 
sight, the hearing,' the taste and the smell are almost 
nothing and the sense of touch is scarcely apparent. 
The ability to feel pain is quite a different thing; this 
the infant has even in the womb. It is unphilosophical 
therefore, to assume that the new-bom of man or the 
lower animals comes into the world with its senses in 
fall operation. 

Mr Catlow^ in a very interesting and instructive 
volume which has just reached me, takes a view similar 
to that expressed above. He says: " The new-born in- 
fant is virtually, and in strict language, unconscious 
either of external impressions or of internal suscep- 
tibility." 

Speaking of the actions of the new born he con- 
tinues : " The capacity for these first instinctive move- 
ments is strictly natural ; that is, native, or connate ; 
being, as is said, prior to, and independent of, experi- 
ence and instruction." 

The distinction therefore between acts which are 
the result of instinct are these which proceed fi'om in- 
tellection is capable of being clearly made out. 

It is assumed by some authors that the instinct is 



* On the Principles of Aesthetic Medicine or the Nf>niral Use of Sensation 
and I>e8iTe in the Maintenance of Health and the Tn^^ment of Disease as 
demonstrated by Indaction and the Common Facts of life, London 1867, 
p. 22S-226. 
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incapable of improvement. There is an ambiguity 
about this expression which is liable to lead to ero- 
neons ideas. It is true that the instinct of any one 
individual being cannot be improved. The only 
means by which such an object could possibly be at- 
tempted would be those afforded by the senses, and 
then reason would be developed and not instinct. 
The former would take the place of the latter. But 
instances of the education of the instinct through a se- 
ries of generations are common enough. For instance, 
navigators relate that the ducks and other water birds 
of those regions which are not often visited by man 
evince no instinctive fear at his approach. It was 
probably a natural condition of these and many other 
animals not to be afraid of man. Gradually, however, 
through the operation' of the same cause upon succes- 
sive generations, an innate force has been created, and 
thus the young of many species of animals show from 
the first a fear of man. With the domestic animals, 
on the contrary, this force has been lost, for during 
many centuries an opposite education has been acting 
upon them. Again, the young of a pair of wild quails, 
hatched during the captivity of their parents, run 
away ^ into the thicket as soon as they have broken the 
eggs. In this case therfe has not been enough time 
for the natural instinct to become obliterated. With 
many varieties of dogs the instincts have been won- 
derfully, developed by long continued instruction and 
experience. It would appear, therefore, that the 
intelligence of former generations becomes converted 
into instinct in the descendants. 
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A curious circumstance, related by Cabanis/ is ap- 
plicable to the question under consideration. He says : 
" In my district of country, and in several others 
which border upon it, when hatching hens are needed, 
it is customary to practice a singular procedure, which 
is worthy of notice. A capon is taken, the feathers 
are stripped from the breast, and it is rubbed with 
nettles and vinegar. In the state of local irritation 
which this operation induces, the capon is placed on 
the eggs which are to be hatched. At first he remains 
there mechanically, and in order to assuage the pain 
which he experiences. Very soon, however, there is 
established within him a series of unaccustomed, but 
agreeable impressions, which have the effect of attach- 
ing him to the eggs for the time requisite to bring the 
young to a state of maturity, and which also produces 
in him a species of factitious maternal love, which 
lasts, as in the hen, as long as the young have any 
need of his cares. Cocks cannot be thus used ; they 
have an instinct which leads them in another direction." 

Here we might almost say that an instinct is cre- 
ated in place of the one abolished, by the castration of 
the animal. It is one, however, which, from its nature 
and the attendant circumstances, cannot be propagated. 

It is incorrect, also, to contend for the unerring 
character of instinct. Instances of its aberration are 
very common. The beaver, which proceeds to con- 
struct a dam across the room, in which it may be con- 
fined, commits a very serious, instinctive error. 

Hapports da Physique et ilu Moral de V Homme. Paris, 1824, p. 216. 
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In the placental animals, lower than man, instinct 
prompts to the division of the umbilical cord with the 
teeth. In several species, as the pig and the dog, this 
manifestation of the faculty occasionally becomes per- 
verted, and the animals eat their own young. 

In man the sexual instinct is liable to perversion, and 
the instinctive love of the mother for her offspring is 
sometimes turned to indifference and hatred. 

No organism is absolutely perfect, physically or 
mentally. It would, therefore, be strange, if the in- 
stinct, alone, should not have its imperfections. 

One other point, and I shall bring the first part of 
this memoir to a close. 

In my definition of instinct, I have been careful to 
use the term " organic beings" instead of " animals." 
I did this because I am very sure that plants have in- 
stinct ; that is, a force co-existent with their growth, 
* and implanted originally in the seed,which impels them 
to the performance of actions, calculated to preserve 
their existence or secure their well being. We see 
this, power, manifested in those plants which shoot 
out tendrils in search of a support, in those which 
send their radicles deep into the earth in dry weather 
and in those which open and close their flowers with 
the rising and setting of the sun. These last acts ai'e 
not a consequence of any physical influence of the heat 
or light of the sun's rays, for they are performed when 
both are excluded. The sun-flower turns its face to 
the sun at all periods of the day. It does the same 
thing, as I have ascertained, when it is entirely covered 
by an India rubber tent. I am clearly, therefore, of 
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the opinion that plants are endowed with instinct. 
It would be unphysiological to deny thera the pos- 
session of this faculty — a faculty which stands 
them in place of reason, which they certainly have not. 
So far as I can perceive, the instinct of plants differs in 
no essential respect from that of animals. Its mani- 
festations are, of course, very different. 

As to the essential nature of instinct, it is a fact, as 
much as the blood, qr the bile or the sap, are facts. It 
differs in organic beings in degree or kind, just as do 
the substances mentioned. It is implanted in all 
beings from their beginning, and is a necessary part 
of their constitution. 

In the secohd part of this memoir I propose to 
inquire into the seat of instinct. 



jaerlin anH f^isi infiutntt on ti)e iEnsUsi) (Rffax^ 
acter an)r Utterature* 

By William A. Hammond, M.D. 

Amono the traditional personages of Britain who 
have exercised most influence upon the early literature 
of the Celtic nations, and whose half mythical, half 
real characteristics have delighted us in childhood and 
engaged the more serious attention of scholars of ma- 
turer age. Merlin, or Myrdhinn, occupies a place in the 
front rank. A prominent actor in Jack the Giant 
Killer, and other stories of fairies and ogres, indissol- 
ubly connected with the charming adventures of the 
Knights of the Round Table, enshrined by Spenser 
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in his delightful poem the Faery Queen, and passed 
from mouth to mouth in legends which, for many 
hundreds of years, have circulated among our Celtic 
ancestors, there is yet a great degree of popular ignor- 
ance regarding the fables and realities of this great 
enchanter. True, several biographies of him have 
been written, but they have scarcely passed beyond 
the circle of scholars and antiquaries, who appear to 
take especial delight in exhaustipg every subject of 
study they touch, and keeping to themselves the in- 
formation they may have acquired. 

Within the last few years, however, M. le Vicomte 
Hei*sant de la Villemarque has vmtten a little book,^ 
which is certainly well calculated to place its readers 
in possession of all that is known respecting the real 
and mythical traditions relating to Merlin. Possess- 
ing a knowledge of Celtic literature not common 
among philologists and antiquaries of his own coun- 
try, and scarcely equalled in Great Britain, the learned 
author has, with great industry, brought together in- 
formation from every possible source, and has thus 
constructed one of those very few books which never 
lose their value. 

In the following imperfect sketch I shall mainly 

avail myself of this gentleman's labors, although I 

have not neglected GeoflBrey of MonmfimUKs Historia 

BritUmwni^ Heyward's Life of Merlin^ Le Gompte de la 

ViedeMerlm etdeses Faiz et Compte de aes Prapheaiea 



1 L 'Bnchanteor Meriin— Myidhlnn-HBon Hlstoire, see (EoTrefi, son In- 
flaenoe. Parie: 1862. 
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— ^a very old work, printed on vellum and contained 
in the British Museum — and other less important 
treatises. 

Ci)e ;^stl)ica( fiSiexlin. 

If we give a sufficient amount of thoughtful study 
to the legends of the western people of Europe, we 
find that their source is generally in the mythological 
stories which, under one foi-m or another, passed cur- 
rent among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and, be- 
fore their day, among the older eastern nations. Going 
back to these rich storehouses of legendary lore, we 
find that there was a god, the grandson of Apollo, 
and the son of an inferior deity and the chief goddess 
of magic. This god was born in an island of Italy,' 
where his mother reigned supreme. His name was 
Marsus. He was thoroughly acquainted with the 
virtues of plants, compounded remedies from them, 
and devoted himself to the healing of diseases. He 
was extensively celebrated for his skill in curing the 
bites of poisonous serpents. His incantations caused 
the reptiles to let go their hold, and his saliva applied 
to the wound immediately neutralized their venom. 

From this deity arose a people who were called Marsi, 
and who possessed, equally with their distinguished 
progenitor, a knowledge of magic, of the science of medi- 
cine and the power to cure serpent bites. Under the 
Emperors they acquired so great a degree of celebrity 
that whoever could, without injury, hold a serpent in 
his hand, or knew how to prevent its biting, or who sold 
remedies capable of obviating the eflfects of its wounds, 
or who made medicines from herbs, or who, in any 
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manner, followed the profession of an enchanter, was 
called a Marsus. Thus it was that the serpent came 
to be regarded as the emblem of medicine — ^an emblem 
which holds its place to this day. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, a Mar- 
sus in Germany was an enchanter of serpents, and the 
belief in this power, and the name itself, were com- 
mon in Gaul during the sixth and in Great Britain 
during the ninth century. Prom Marsus are derived 
Marzin and Marthin, two names given to Merlin in 
Brittany — Myrdhinn, the Welsh designation, and 
Martinus, the Latin form, used in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Geoffrey of Monmouth changed this latter to 
Merlinus, whence come Merlin, the French and Eng- 
lish, and Mellin and Meller, the Scotch names. In 
Brittany a wonder, a miracle or a prodigy, is, to this 
day, called a mcvrz — a word the origin of which is un- 
doubtedly the same as that of Merlin. Relative to 
this point we are told, in an old Celtic poem, that the 
being to whom the foregoing names were given, walk- 
ing along the sea-shore, was met by a Christian, who 
asked him what he was doing. He replied that he 
was seeking among the rocks for serpents' eggs; that, 
like the Marsi, he knew the virtues of plants and was 
skilled in medicine; that he was a diviner and an en- 
chanter. He then named several of the most wonder- 
ful plants, among them the mistletoe, the cress, and 
the golden thread. His interrogator, convinced of 
his power, called him Marzin, that is, " the wonderfdl 
man," and acknowledged that the God of the Christians 
alone was more powerful than he. 
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According to another Celtic legend, a deity, calling 
himself Marddin or Marzin, descended from heaven, 
and becoming enamoured with a beautiful maiden, 
was bom a man, with the honor and virtues of a God. 
This supernatural personage claimed that he had al- 
ways lived — that he knew everything — ^that he had 
been everywhere — ^that he knew the past, the present, 
and the future — ^that he had the power of assuming, 
at will, any forms from those of quadrupeds and biids 
to those of plants and even of stones. 

King of the air and of the earth, he was also the 
sovereign of a subterranean region. All parts of this 
lower empire were lovely and magnificent beyond 
everything that the eye of man had ever seen. The 
rocks were diamonds, the fruits and flowers were in- 
comparably brilliant and luscious, and evolved a per- 
fume of the most delicious and enrapturing character. 
The inhabitants lived in a continued round of gaiety 
and pleasure. They were all very small, but admirably 
proportioned ; were blondes, and let their hair flow in 
ringlets over their shoulders. They rode horses no 
larger than rabbits. Their food was only fruits and 
milk ; flesh and fish they abhorred. The form of their 
government was monarchical. Religion they had 
none — ^their only worship being the love of truth. 
But there was one thing wanting in this otherwise 
perfect country, and that was a ray of sunshine. The 
darkness, however, was not absolute, but a mild and 
dreamy twilight prevailed throughout all its borders. 
Marzin was no idle King. He possessed great work- 
shops, in which he labored industriously, manufacture 
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ing arms of various kinds. Among those he had 
made was the magic swoi'd, so celebrated in the songs 
of the bards. 

The origin of Merlin is given somewhat differently 
in another romance, the essential features of which 
were adopted by Geoffrey of Monmouth. According 
to this story, there was a rich man living in England 
during the reign of Vortigem, who had a wife, a son 
and three chaste and beautiful daughters. One of 
the fiends who belonged to that class of the fallen 
angels which did not go to hell but remained in the 
air, furious with impotent rage at the advent of Christ, 
resolved to effect the birth of a semi-demon, who 
should be gifted with omnipotent power to work evil. 
The family referred to attracted his attention, and he 
resolved to accomplish his ends through one of the 
virgin daughters. He first set himself to work to de- 
velope a trifling irritability of temper, which the wife 
possessed. So wrathful was she, that one day during 
a slight difference with her son, the lady burst into 
transports of rage, cursed him and consigned him to the 
devil. The fiend immediately took possession of his 
gift, and that night strangled the youth whilst he 
slept. The mother, overwhelmed with anguish and 
remorse, hung herself, and the father died of grief. 

The three sisters were thus left alone without any 
other protector than Blaise, a holy hermit, who con- 
tented himself with confessing them, imposing a pen- 
ance, giving them his blessing and then leaving them 
with all the shields he had thus thrown around them. 
As might have been anticipated, they were not invul- 
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nerable against the crafts and assaults of their wily 
enemy ; who, in order that he might have the young- 
est to himself, determined to sacrifice the other two. 
He accordingly induced an old woman to attempt the 
task of corrupting the eldest, and the young lady, be- 
ing seduced by the enticing pictures presented to her 
mind, yielded, was betrayed, condemned, and in accord- 
ance with the law of the country against unchasteness 
in virgins, was buried alive. The second sister, like- 
wise became his victim ; but escaped the extreme pen- 
alty by submiting to another ; which, whilst it al- 
lowed her to live, reduced her to the status of those 
whose existence is made up of lewdness and vice. 

Blaise, who during these events had remained com- 
placently in his cell, was startled into activity by the 
younger sister imploring him to save her £rom the cruel 
fate which in one form or another had overtaken all 
her kindred. The holy father might have reproached 
himself with having been somewhat too negligent of 
his duty to the other sisters, but there was no time 
for any such upbraiding; action was requisite. So he 
instructed the maiden that she was to go home, to say 
her prayers, and to take care never to sleep without 
her candle burniag, and without having previously 
fastened her doors arfd windows, and having made the 
sign of the cross on the locks and bolts. 

The young girl followed his advice implicitly, and 
for some time lived in perfect security. At last, how- 
ever, she was invited by some friends to go to an ale 
house. Here she forgot herself, became intoxicated, 
was assaulted by a company of lewd women, led on 

2 
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by her sister, and finally engaged in a general conflict. 
Escaping to her own house, she locked and bolted her 
doors and windows, but forgot to make the sign of the 
cross over them, and to say her prayers. Throwing 
herself on her bed, and overcome by the liquor she 
had drunk, she soon fell into a deep sleep. The ever 
watchful fiend was on the lookout for his victim. He 
entered the room with ease, assumed the form of a 
young man, and accomplishing his long intended pur- 
pose, without any hindrance, retired, feeling, doubtless, 
an amount of self compla<;ency which his perseverance, 
if it had been manifested in a better cause, would fairly 
have entitled him to experience. 

Blaise had again been defeated, but this time he was 
scarcely to blame, and when, on the following morning, 
the unhappy girl related to him how she had disregarded 
his instructions and that she had reason to believe 
the fiend had triumphed through her neglect, he 
gave her his blessing, and promised to do all in 
his power to save her from either of the punish- 
ments which had been inflicted on her unfortunate 
sisters. 

But her troubles were not to be easily dispelled. 
In time her condition became manifest, she was arrest- 
ed, her story was disbelieved, and a jury of matrons, 
without much difficulty, came to a conclusion regard- 
ing her, which was probably physiologically correct. 
The judge was about to pass sentence of death upon 
her when the good Blaise appeared and entreated for 
a little delay. He represented that however guilty 
the mother might be, the unborn child was innocent; 
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that he believed her wonderful story; that there was 
some great mystery connected with it which time 
alone conld solve, and, therefore, he asked that the 
execution might be deferred for two years, during 
which time the girl should be strictly guarded, and 
carefully watched. The judge acceded to his wishes 
and directed that the criminal should be confined in 
the top-most room of a high tower, with only a wo- 
man companion, and that food should be conveyed to 
her through a window by means of a long rope and 
a basket. 

Thus she lived until in due time a son was born, 
whose beauty and intelligence excited the admiration 
of the old woman which was only restrained by the 
fact that he was covered with black hair, which she 
could not touch without shuddering. His diabolical 
origin was thus made abundantly manifest. 

It was now that Blaise showed himself to be master 
of the situation. Having exactly calculated the hour 
of birth, he was posted at the foot of the tower ready 
to rob the devil of his own. The child was lowered 
to him in the basket. He carried him off to the font, 
baptised him by the name of Merlin, and thus disap- 
pointing the hopes of his diabolical father, made him 
an instrument for good. 

As soon as the old nurse had him back again in the 
tower, she began to reproach him with his infernal ori- 
gin, and reminded him that so soon as the two years 
should expire, his mother was to be offered up as a 
sacrifice to the outraged majesty of the law. Merlin 
listened to her, raised his head from her lap, looked at 
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her angrily, shook his head, told her she was a lying 
old slut, and declared that in spite of all Judges and 
other myrmidons of justice, he would save his mother^s 
life. • 

As might have been expected, the mother and nurse 
were somewhat terrified to hear the young infant speak 
in this very positive manner. But though they crossed 
themselves, and enjoined him in the name of God, the 
Holy Virgin, and all the saints that he would tell them 
who he was, Merlin remained obstinately silent. At 
the end of six months, however, he yielded so far as to 
again assure his mother that he would protect her. 

When the two years were e3q)ired, the mother went 
to the court with her child in her arms, and confident in 
the infantas supernatural powers, refrained from making 
any defence. She was accordingly sentenced to be 
buried alive. Then Merlin spoke. He assured the 
judge that his birth was the result of chance, and that 
neither man nor woman could have prevented it. The 
judge, however, doubting the validity of this argument, 
repeated the sentence of death. Merlin was again equal 
to the emergency. He informed the court that he was 
the son of a demon of great power, and that through 
the efficacy of baptism he had been removed from the 
diabolical influence of his father. He declared that 
he knew all things past, present, and future, and then 
carrying the war into the enemy's coimtry, attacked 
the judge by telling him he was ignorant of his own 
paternity. 

The judge, nothing daunted, told Merlin he was a 
lying black coward; that his father was a noble 
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baron, and his mother a lady whom he might see if 
he desired. 

At Merlin's request the lady was brought into 
court, and after first denying the charge made against 
her, that her son, the judge, was the offspring of a 
parson of the town, finally confessed that Merlin was 
right. His mother was accordingly set at liberty and 
finally entered a convent of black nuns, where she 
spent the rest of her days in fasting and prayer. 

And now we come to the series of acts which were 
to make Merlin's name famous for all generations. 

The King, who was named Vortigern, had usurped 
the government, and being in fear of the arrival of 
the rightful heirs, ^melius Ambrosius and Uther Pen- 
dragon, from Brittany, with a large army, to dispossess 
him, determined to build a strong castle on Salisbury 
Plain. The lines were marked out and fifteen thou- 
sand carpenters and masons were set to work at the 
structure. Before nightfall so much progress had 
been made that a wall of great thickness and breast 
high had been erected. But the workmen next morn- 
ing, when they came to resume operations, found, to 
their dismay, that the wall had been entirely thrown 
down, and that no evidence of their labors remained, 
but heaps of stone and mortar. Again and again this 
happened. Every night the work which had been 
done through the day was destroyed, and though 
every effort was made to detect the cause of their dis- 
comfiture, all was in vain. As a last resource, Vortigern 
summoned his enchanters and laid the case before 
them, and in order to stimulate their science promised 
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them immediate death if they did not discover why 
his castle could not be erected on Salisbury Plain. 

The astrologers inquired of the stars and discovered 
that five years previously a boy had been born with- 
out the intervention of man, and they declared to the 
king that in order for him to succeed in his architec- 
tural operations, it was necessary for him to find this 
boy and smear the foundations of the castle with his 
blood. Still keeping the enchanters in prison, Vorti- 
gern dispatched messengers into all parts of the king- 
dom in search of this boy, in whose existence, however, 
he had no very great faith. After a long search Mer- 
lin was discovered. During his journey to the king 
he made several prophecies which excited the admira- 
tion and astonishment of his conductors, and at the 
end of the third day was brought before the expec- 
tant monarch. In the morning he was taken to survey 
the site of the castle, and, in answer to the interrogar 
tions of the king, declared that below the soil were 
two deep wells, below the wells two huge stones, and 
below the stones two large serpents, the one white as 
milk, the other red as fire. These serpents, he con- 
tinued, slept all day, but at night they fought, and 
their efforts to destroy each other causing an earth- 
quake, the walls of the castle were, as a consequence, 
overturned. 

Vortigem caused his fifteen thousand workmen to 
excavate the ground. The pools were found and the 
water drawn off. Near them were two huge stones, 
and beneath them two enormous dragons. As soon 
as the latter were released from their prison they be- 
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gan a most terrific combat. The fight is very graphic- 
ally described and terminated in the complete victory 
of the white dragon, who burnt up his adversary with 
a fiery blast from his throat and then disappearing, 
has never been seen since. The astrologers were 
pardoned on their confessing that their art had de- 
ceived them, and on Merlin's statement that his dia- 
bolical father, anxious for his destruction, had so 
arranged the signs of the heavens as to mislead the 
conjurers. The castle was now completed, and Merlin 
became the chief adviser of the king. Finally, Merlin, 
at the solicitation of Vortigern, explained the mystery 
of the two dragons. The red one represented the 
king himself, the white one with his two heads was 
emblematic of ^melius Ambrosius and Uther Pendra- 
gon, the rightful heirs, who would certainly triumph 
over him and regain their inheritance; The prediction 
was in due time fulfilled. The brothers appeared with 
a large army ; Vortigern obtained the assistance of 
Hengist the Saxon, but the combined forces of the 
two monarchs were overthrown, the castle, which 
Vortigern had constructed with so much difficulty, was 
razed to the ground ; the king, his wife, and child 
banished, and the two brothers were victorious at all 
points. JEmelius Ambrosius was subsequently killed 
in a battle with the Danes, and Uther Pendragon 
was crowned king.* 



> In this relation I have followed the abstract given by Ellis in his Early 
EngUth Metrical Romances as being fuller and more graphic than the account 
hy M. Hersart de la Villemarqui. The essential portions are the same in 
each. 
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The story of Merlin does not end here. He had 
many subsequent adventures, in which, however, he 
generally sided with the right cause. Enough, how- 
ever, has been said to show the general character of hia 
magical operations. Under Arthur, the son of Uther 
Pendragon, he reached the summit of his fame. What 
eventually became of him is not certain. According 
to one account, which Spenser refers to in his " Faery 
Queen,'' he did not die, ))ut fell into a magic sleep from 
which he will awake aftar a lapse of many years. 

E^t 3£leal HHerUa 

As regards the classical literature of the Greeks and 
Romans, we have no very great difficulty in determin- 
ing what is true and what is false. The doctrine of 
the mythus as expounded by Mxiller, has given U3 
certain fixed principles which enable us to render all 
the legends of these people into their ultimate ele- 
ments, and to separate those which are simply the ex- 
pression of an idea, from those which are based 
upon absolute fact. But when we come to the tradi- 
tions of more recent times, we meet with many dis- 
turbing causes growing mainly out of the altered cur- 
rent of thought to which mankind had become habit- 
uated. Thus, of what has been said relative to Mer- 
lin, a part may be true, whilst a still greater part is 
obviously pure romance. And yet, unlike the myths 
of the Greeks and Romans, a substratum of truth un- 
derlies the whole, which, though not easy to dig up 
from the mass of fiction which overloads it, can, with 
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care, be so separated from the untrue as to enable us 
at least to give it an air of probability. 

About the year 470 or 480 a child was born in 
Wales, who, at a very early period of his life, gave 
evidence of possessing great poetic talent. He was 
called Ambrosius, but on account of the wonderful 
genius for prophecy and poetry, which he exhibited, 
the surname of Marzin or Merlin, w^as given him. His 
father was a descendant of one of the Roman magis- 
trates who had governed the country, and his mother 
was a vestal virgin who had broken her vows of chas- 
tity. At that time the punishment awarded to a vestal 
for such an offence was death by being thrown from a 
precipice. The seducer was beheaded. 

It would naturally happen in those days when the 
marvellous had so strong a hold on men's minds that the 
mother would avail herself of its advantages to save 
both her life and her honor. Accordingly, the mother 
of Ambrosius gave out that her child was the offspring 
of a supernatural being, and for fear of being regarded 
as irreligious, the judges respected her plea, and thus 
her own life and that of her lover were preserved. 

At the time of Ambrosius' birth, Vortigern reigned 
over the country, but having made treaties with the 
Saxons for the purpose of preventing their ravaging 
the land — which treaties, as is usual in such cases, the 
stronger party disregarded whenever it suited them — 
the people rallied around a gentle but courageous 
prince named Ambrosius iEmelianus, and he, having 
been victorious over the enemy in several well fought 
battles, was proclaimed king. 
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As was common at that period, the king had his 
bards, and there being no one more famous in this ca- 
pacity than the young Ambrosius, then scai'cely fifteen 
yeai-8 old, he was appointed chief bard of the court, 
and attached specially to the sovereign. He was soon 
afterwards baptized, but it is nevertheless quite pro- 
bable that the feelings implanted in him from his 
birth remained, and that he continued to venerate the 
forests, the fountains, the rocks, and other grand and 
lovely objects of nature, that he did not cease to be- 
lieve in the existence of spirits in the air, the water, 
and the earth; that he consulted the stars; that he 
pretended to a knowledge of the future, and that he 
practised those magical arts which his predecessors in- 
dulged in and against which the church, even at that 
early day, thundered her fulminations. Christian 
priests might have said of him as they did of one of 
his contemporaries, "Although he has been washed in 
the sacred water, there is nothing of the Christian 
about him but the name." 

A nervous disorder with which Merlin was afflicted 
served to render his influence with the people much 
more poweiful than it would otherwise have been. 
This appears to have been catalepsy, or a disease very 
similar to it. Whilst in the state of ecstasy induced 
l>y this affection, he was supposed to be gifted with 
the faculty of second sight and power to hS able to 
prophecy. It was at such times, doubtless, that many 
of his poems were recited. 

When Ambrosius ^melianus died, he was succeeded 
by the famous King Arthur, and Merlin was attached 
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to this sovereign in a still more intimate relation than 
that which he had previously occupied. An illumina- 
tion, contained in a manuscript in the British Mu- 
seum, entitled Romcm du Quite du Sahvt Grraal^ repre- 
sents King Arthui* standing at the dining table, his 
queen on his right, and Merlin next to him on the 
left. The bard is of fair complexion, his hair is long 
and curling, and his beard comes far down on his 
breast. 

At this time the duties of chief bard were impor- 
tant. He was not only the poet laureate, the prophet, 
and the magician, but he was the first counsellor, and, 
moreover, held a commanding position in the army, if 
he was not really at its head. If his own poem can 
be believed, he was a prominent personage in a great 
battle between his countrymen and the Saxons, which 
took place in a forest in Caledonia. Here, with his 
long hair waving in the wind, his sword on his thigh, 
and his harp in his hand, he inspired the Britons both 
by his courage and his songs, and thus powerfully 
contributed to their gaining the victory over their 
more skillful enemies. 

But a period was approaching which was to put an 
end to Merlin's triumphant career. Having conquered 
his foreign adversaries, Arthur turned his victorious 
arms against the North Britons, who had revolted 
from his authority, and who, wishing to make one of 
their own chiefs king of all Britain, were committing 
depredations in the south not less terrible than those 
which the Picts and Scots of an earlier day had been 
in the habit of perpetrating. In the first campaign. 
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flensil, the chief in question, was killed. During the 
second a dispute arose between Arthur and his 
nephew Medrod, who not only claimed tho crown of 
his uncle, but demanded his wife also. Medrod dis- 
appeared in a mysterious manner, and the bards of 
the court, and mainly Merlin himself, were suspected 
of having accomplished his destruction. 

About the year 560, when Merlin's hair had, as he 
expresses it, become " white m the fipost of winter," a 
great battle was fought between Arthur's forces and 
those of the rebels. This contest took place near the 
gulf of Sol way, on the plain of Arderidd, This fratri- 
cidal strife proved too much for Merlin's reason, 
already weakened by the cataleptic attacks to which he 
had been subject from early life. At the sight of the 
streams of blood which flowed from his fellow coun- 
trymen of either army, he became insane, and thinking 
himself beset by furious demons, he broke his sword 
and fled to the woods, where he determined to live 
with wild beasts rather than with men who surpassed 
them in ferocity. Here he spent his time in chanting 
hymns in honor of the trees and fruits. The peasant- 
ry, who are always easily terrifled by an unfamiliar 
object, were afraid of him as he roamed through the 
forests, his harp in his hand, his head bare, his long 
white hair and beard streaming behind him, and his 
body half naked, chanting odes and lamentations of 
his sad condition. They looked upon him as upon a 
dangerous animal, and took refuge in the trees when 
he approached. Then Merlin sang : — 

" My eyen are more accustomed to the sight of trap- 
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pings of gold and lances brandished by kings than to 
behold the trees of the forests loaded down with black 
forms like ravens. 0, sweet apple tree ! O, sacred 
apple tree ! will* not an hour come when the swan, 
flying away, will leave some feathers on the bosom of 
the lake ? My face is withered by weeping, for am I 
not abandoned by all my best friends ? Who recog- 
nizes me as I wander among the spirits of the grave ? 
But God will very spon take me to his bosom. The 
great God will deliver me from all my troubles, and 
will save me through his Son." 
And again : — 

" When I mingled with the world I was honored 
by all men. 

" When I came into the palace every one shouted 
with Joy. 

" Whenever I sang to my harp the golden fruits 
fell from the trees. 

" All the kings of the country loved me, and foreign 
kings feared me. 

"The poor people in their misfortunes said, * Sing, 
Merlin ; sing praises.' 

"The Bntons said to me, *8ing, Merlin; tell us 
what shall come to pass.' 

" Now that I live in the forests no one does me 
honor. 

" The boars and wolves snap their teeth when they 
see me pass. 

" I have lost my harp, and the trees with golden 
fruits have been cut down. 

" The kings of the Britons are all dead, and foreign 
kin^ oppress the country. 

"The iBritons no longer say me, * Sing to us, Merlin, 
of the things which are to come.' 

" They call me * Merlin, the fool,' and throw stones 
at me." 
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But although Merlin deplores his abandonment by 
his friends, he was not altogether without companion- 
ship. Taliesin, the most famous of all the British 
bards, came to comfort him in his distress, and sang 
to him songs suitable to calm the grief with which Le 
was afflicted, and then Taliesin^s sister visited him, 
and, what is perhaps more correct, the ode which 
celebrates her arrival and details how she soothed 
Merlin's troubled spirit, is intended to typify the in- 
fluence of woman in relieving the sorrows of man. At 
any rate. Merlin took courage, he called her his sister, 
his friend, the morning of his day, the refuge of poets, 
and by this last name leads us to the belief that by 
his mysterious* visitor he really meant to signify the 
bardic muse. 

The conversation between them was long, and at 
last his companion, seeing that his end was approach- 
ing, thus addressed him : 

" Oh my brother, thou whose soul is so pure and 
beautiful, I conjure thee, in the name of God, to receive 
the holy communion before thou leavest the earth." 

But, at these words, the bard, who, till now had 
yielded to all the requests of his friend, revolts; he 
calls the monks liars and wicked men, and refuses in 
these terms : 

" I will not receive the communion from the hands 
of those monks with long robes. I am not of their 
church. Let Jesus Christ himself give me the sacra^ 
ment" 

And then his companion left him saying : ^^ God have 
pity on Merlin." 
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Several others visited Merlin in order to get him to 
unite himself with the Church, and Saint Columba, 
the great teacher of the Irish Church, Kentigern, a 
Bishop of Caledonia, and Saint Kadok, were finally 
successful in bringing him to confess his sins. The 
latter set out on his journey in search of Merlin, 
declaring that he would neither eat nor drink till he 
knew what fate God had in store for one who sang in 
this world as the angels sang in heaven. As he slept 
at the end of his first day's journey, he heard in his 
dreams, a voice saying, "pray for me, pray for me, 
and do not cease praying tUl I sing eternally the 
mercies of the Lord." These words encouraged Saint 
Kadok, and he set out with renewed ardor in search 
of the great poet of his race. As he went through the 
woods, ringing a bell to keep off bad spirits and 
dangerous animals. Merlin started up from his sleep 
and attempted flight. Saint Kadok adjured him in 
the name of God to stop and listen to him. The 
fugitive obeyed, and chanted the ode already cited. 
Touched with compassion. Saint Kadok replied : 

" Poor dear innocent, return to the God who died to 
save you. He will have pity on you. He gives sup- 
port to those who put their faith in him." 

Merlin answers : 

** I have always confided in him, I confide in him 
still, and I ask for his pardon." 

Saint Kadok replies : 

" And I give thee thy pardon in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 

And then the bard utters his last notes : 
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" I raise a cry of joy in honor of my King, man ami 
God combined. I will sing of his mercies through ages 
to come and in the eternity beyond the ages." 

But notwithstanding that he had made his peace 
with God, the savage inhabitants continued to perse- 
cute him, and on the evening of the day that witne^^sed 
his conversion he was found dead on the bank of a 
river. Some shepherds of the Picts had stoned to 
death the noble bard whom they called the "fool." 

" Thus," as M. Hersart de la Villemapque — whose 
account I have hitherto almost literally followed — re- 
marks, " appears to have perished a man whose histor}- 
is scarcely better known than that of other celebrated 
poets who have passed from the earth. To cite but 
two famous names, have Homer and Lucretius been 
more highly favored than Merlin, and is not all that is 
asserted in regard to them simple conjecture ?" 

But Merlin's influence did not end with his life. 
Like every other truly great man, his power continued 
long after death, and throughout Britain was felt, when 
the real events of his history were nearly all forgotten. 
Legends and romances were constructed upon the 
slender type of truth which the composers had at their 
command, and others in which he played a prominent 
part, were fabricated altogether. That these stones 
were beneficial to the national literature and character, 
cannot be doubted. They told of noble deeds per- 
formed by brave men, of sacrifices by holy and 
virtuous women, and almost invariably made frank- 
ness and goodness triumph over deceit and wicked 
ness. They have been the means of giving to Englis^h 
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literature some of its most glorious themes, and have 
handed down from generation to generation the love 
of fair play, contempt of danger, and boundless hope, 
which distinguish the Anglo-Saxon race wherever it 
is found. 



^i)^ $atf)ol(igs atiDf ^teatment of (J^rganic 
iPnfantUe i^atalgssiss. 

By William A. Hammond, M.D., <fea 

The form of paralysis occurring in young childrefi, 
and which I design considering in this memoir, is that 
which Rilliet and Barthez^ have described as the 
Paralysis essmMeUe de Venfance^ and to which Du- 
ehenne* has given the name of Paralysie atrophique 
graisaevse de Venfance. Previous to the writings of 
these authors, the aflfection in question was not dis- 
tinctly recognized as a separate disease, but was con- 
founded with a much less serious disorder. Thus Dr. 
West* described it tolerably well in a paper on the 
paralysis of infants, but regarded it as a variety of a 
disease which appeared under two other forms, one of 
which was congenital, and the other of cerebral origin. 
Both the latter, were not, in his opinion, of any serious 
character. The other, which was much more severe, 
occurred generally in debilitated children, and without 
exhibiting symptoms of any disorder of the brain, 

^ Tndte clinique et pratique des Maladies de llkifance. Paris, 1858, t. 
n, p. 386. 

* De 1* Electisation localisfe, etc. Paris, 1861, p. 27C. 

* Medical Gazette, Sept. 8th, 1848. 
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Recovery was often only pai*tial, and thougli the 
general health sometimes became robust, the affected 
limb remained powerless and wasted away. 

Dr, Kennedy^ wrote two very excellent memoirs on 
a form of temporary paralysis, to which he had observed 
children to be liable. This came on very suddenly 
and disappeared in a few days under appropriate treat- 
ment. 

Dr. Handiield Jones* has recently related the de- 
tails of several cases of this temporary paralysis, and 
a number of similar ones have been under my own 
charge.- All recovered under the use of strychnia and 
iron, combined with mild faradaic currents applied to 
the affected limbs. 

Duchenne, in the work to which reference has been 
made, describes the affection, now under notice, with 
much minuteness, both as regards its symptoms and 
pathology. As the name he gives it indicates, he con- 
siders it to consist essentially in atrophy of the muscles, 
attended with fatty degeneration. That this latter is 
almost always the condition of the muscles, I am very 
sure ; at the same time, my experience leads me to the 
conclusion that the conversion of the muscular tissue 
into fat is not a necessary accompaniment. Not long 
since, I related* the details of several cases of this dis- 
ease, and stated that I was disposed to regard it as 

1 *' Dublin Medical Press," Sept. 29, 1841, and '* Dublin Quarterly Journal 
of Medicine," February, 1850. 

* Clinical Observations on Functional Nervous Disorders. Ani. edition, 
1867, p. 92. 

' On the Treatment of a Certain Form of Paralysis Occurring in Children, 
Nkw Yokk Medical Joubmal, Decemlier, 186r>, p. 168. 
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an affection in which the muscles become atrophied 
and lose their irritability without necessarily under- 
going fatty degeneration. Further experience has 
confirmed me in this opinion. As a rule, however, 
there is no doubt of the correctness of Duchenne's 
view in relation to the pathology of the disease. 

According to this author, the principal phenomena 
which characterize what I have designated organic in- 
fantile paralysis, are paralysis, atrophy, and in some 
mTiscles a more profound lesion — ^fatty degeneration, or 
substitution. The fact that Duchenne himself thus 
admits that this last condition is not invariable, is a 
serious objection, even if there were no others, to the 
term which he has applied to the disease. Its length ^ 
and the difficulty of rendering it into ordinary English, 
have aided in inducing me to propose the name which 
stands at the head of this article. 

Organic infantile paralysis is generally preceded by 
febrile excitement and pain in the back. This pain 
marks the seat of the disease of the spinal cord, to 
which the paralysis of the muscles is due. What the 
exact character of this spinal affection may be, cannot 
generally be determined. In one instance, when I had 
the opportunity of making a post mortem examination 
and of inspecting the condition of the cord, I found a 
cicatrix partially filled Mrith a very small clot. The 
paralysis in this case was situated in the left lower ex- 
tremity, and had begun four years previously. The 
lesion existed in the lower part of the dorsal region, 
in the left anterior column. 

In some cases, doubtless, the membranes of the cord. 
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only, are affected, and the condition may be one of 
simple congestion or of inflammation, which generally 
appears in a chronic form. In others the substance of 
the cord is diseased. When the disease of the cord or 
its membranes, wholly or in part disappears, so long 
a time has generally elapsed, that the contractile power 
of the muscles is lost, atrophy has begun, and fatty 
substitution is often going on. The affection is then 
entirely muscular. The nerves are not apparently 
impaired in the integrity of their functions ; sensibility 
is not materially, if at all, lessened. There is simply 
malnutrition of the muscles, not due to any inability 
of the nerves to transmit impressions, but to the fact, 
' that from central disease, the proper stimulus has not 
been sent through the nerves of the affected parts to 
the muscles, for so long a time, that the latter, having 
lost the power of being excited by their natural motor 
influence, are incapable of recovering their tone and 
healthy condition. 

Very early in the course of the disease, the electric 
contractility of the affected muscles is abolished. 
When the poles of an induction coil are applied to a 
healthy muscle, contractions are produced. But, very 
soon after the appearance of organic infantile paralysis, 
this faculty begins to fade, and in the course of a few 
months is altogether lost in some of the muscles — ^not 
in all, for it generally happens that some one or more 
can be excited to contractions by strong induced cur- 
rents. The power of the will is always lost over those 
muscles in which the electric contractility has dis- 
appeared. 
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Atrophy takes place on account of deficient nutri- 
tion, in consequence of the original spinal disease. A 
less amount of blood flows through the muscles of 
the affected limb than through those of a correspond- 
ing member which may be healthy. The muscles 
gradually waste away to mere cords of cellular tissue ; 
the muscular tissue is absorbed, or, as is generally the 
case, is replaced by fat. 

Along with these changes, there is always a reduc- 
tion of temperature in the affected parts. This some- 
times amounts to as much as eight or ten degrees, 
though generally it is not more than five. If, under 
the use of appropriate means, improvement takes 
place, the first indication is shown by the return of 
the temperature towards the natural standard. It 
thus becomes important to have some means by which 
a veiy slight increase of heat may be noticed. For 
this purpose I use Becquerel's discs, which are placed 
in communication with a galvanometer. These discs 
consist of a very thin plate of copper about the size 
of a half dime, soldered to a thin rod of bismuth. 
This latter is contained in a small tube of hard rubber, 
famished with a handle. The discs are two in num- 
ber. One is placed on the sound limb, and the other 
on the corresponding part of the paralyzed limb. 
Both are in connection by delicate silk covered wires 
with the poles of a galvanometer. If the temperature 
of both limbs be the same, the needle of the galvano. 
meter remains quiet, if either be warmer than the 
other, the needle is deflected to the north or south, 
according as one or the other limb has the higher 
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temperature. By this apparatus, very much less than 
the hundreth of a degree of temperature can be de- 
termined with absolute certainty. 

It is also exceedingly important to ascertain the 
condition of the muscles as to fatty degeneration. 
For if this process has advanced to any considerable 
extent, the difficulty of effecting a restoration is much 
increased. No means of arriving at a correct conclu- 
sion, in regard to this point, is at all compai*able to a 
microscopical examination of the suspected tissue. 
Duchenne has devised a small trocar, which admirably 
answers the purpose of extracting a minute portion of 
the muscle without causing any more pain or disturb- 
ance than that induced by the prick of a needle 

The instrument is shown Jn figure 1. It is intro- 

FlG. 1. 



duced open, as at a. When it is well in, the small 
button, at the under part of the handle, is pushed 
forward. This propels a half cylinder of steel against 
the shoulder, at the end of the trocar, and thus a small 
piece of the muscle is detached and caught in the 
cavity. The lower figure h represents the instrument 
ready to be withdrawn. By drawing the button back, 
the bit of fibre can be taken out, and is then ready 
for microscopical examination. 

The. muscles of a part affected with organic infantile 
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paralysis, are very interesting subjects for study, and 
their examination should not be neglected in any case 
of the disease where there is hope of being able to 
effect a cure. Indeed without this examination, it is 
often impossible to give any definite opinion upon the 
subject. If the muscles are, to a very great extent, 
replaced by fat, it will be almost impossible to bring 
about a cure; if, on the contrary, such substitution 
has not taken place, or if it has only progressed to a 
compai-atively slight extent, a cure may be safely pro- 
mised. The absence of electric contractility will 
not determine the point, for this disappears long before 
the change begins in the muscle. Occasionally, as I 
shall show hereafter, the muscular fibre preserves its 
state of histological integrity. 

The progressive character of the morbid process is 
well shown in the accompanying cuts. Figure 2 
represents a portion of the upper part of the tibialis 
anticus muscle of a boy who had suffered from organic 
infantile paralysis for over two years. Oil-globules 
are seen along the course of the fibrillae, these latter 
are irregular and torn, and the transverse striae are 
becoming dim. 

Fig. 2. 
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In figure 3, a still more advanced stage is shown. 
This cut represents a portion of the same muscle taken 
from the lower part. The transverse strisB have 
nearly disappeared, oil-globules are seen in large num- 
bers, and fat-corpuscles are also abundant. 

Fig. 3. 




In figure 4, the progress of the disease is well shown. 
The lower margin of the" specimen is a mass of fat 
globules, and throughout the whole, the transverse 
striae are absent. 




In figure 5, a portion taken from the same muscle 
one month after the preceding specimens were re- 
moved, is shown. The transverse striae are entirely 
gone, and the muscle is a mass of oil-globules and 
fat-vesicles. 



obgakio infantilk paralysis. 
Fig. 5. 
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Figure 6, represents a piece of the same muscle six 
weeks later. It is now nothing more than a mass of 
connective tissue, the fat being almost entirely absorb- 
ed, no transverse or longitudinal strisB are to be 
perceived. 

Fio. 6. 




But as I said, there is not this necessary degene- 
ration in every case of organic infantile paralysis. 
In two cases, whicb^^had lasted over four years^ and 
which were clearly due to spinal disease, I found the 
structure of the muscle unchanged. There were atro- 
phy, loss of electric contractility, and reduction of 
temperature; but every specimen of the affected mus- 
cles that I examined showed no change from the normal 
character. In every other respect, the symptoms were 
similar to those observed in ordinary cases of the dis- 
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ease. Improvement was very slow, but finally every 
muscle, except the rectus femoris in one, and the tibi- 
alis anticus of the other, recovered, and the children 
were enabled to walk. The affection in both cases 
was confined to the left lower extremity. 

I am hence led to the conclusion that fatty degenera- 
tion, though the ordinary result of organic infantile 
paralysis, is not an invariable consequence. 

The treatment of the disease consists in the use of 
general and local means. Of these, the latter are of much 
the greater importance, especially after the spinal affec- 
tion has in a manner subsided, and the disease is chiefly 
manifested in the paralyzed condition of certain muscles. 

During the acute stage, there is nothing of so much 
efficiency as rest in bed. I know of no medicines 
which are capable of producing any specific action on 
the spinal cord at this time, and even after the spinal 
affection has become more chronic, the means mainly 
to be relied upon are those which are applicable to 
the local trouble of the muscles. It is to these, there- 
fore, that I shall particularly ask attention. 

Strychnia is useful, because it is capable of acting 
as a general stimulant to the nervous system, and is, 
moreover, a tonic to the muscles. I generally prescribe 
it in union with iron and phosphoric acid, according 
to the following formula : R. strychnia, grs. 1 ; ferri 
pyrophosphatis 5ss, acidi phosphorici diluti Sss, syrup- 
us zingerberis Siiiss M. ft. mist. 

Of this a teaspoonfiil may be given three times a 
day to a child of four years old or over ; half the 
quantity will be enough for a younger child. 
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The immediately local means of treatment are those 
which are calculated to promote the nutrition of the 
muscles, and restore or augment their contractile 
power. The first end is to be obtained by causing a 
greater amount of blood to flow through the diseased 
parts. The second is best effected by the persistent 
use of electricity and active and passive exercise. 

Under the first head are embraced heat, frictions, 
and kneading. 

Heat is best applied by means of hot water. A 
temperature of from 110** to 185° may be used and 
the limb should be thoroughly immersed and allowed 
to remain so for half an hour ; salt may be added to 
the water, with the view of augmenting the stimulant 
effect. I think heat thus applied is more efficacious 
than when it is used dry. The pores of the skin are 
more thoroughly opened and the tissues softened. 

Frictions with a dry towel, a flesh-brush, or the 
hand, are also exceedingly useful. They should be 
practised several times in the course of the day, to the 
extent of reddening the skin. 

Kneading the muscles affords a means of exercising 
them, and of increasing the amount of blood in the ves- 
sels. They should be pinched firmly between the fingers 
of both hands to the extent of producing spme little 
pain. Under this operation, they often lose their fiab- 
biness and become firm and hard. Half an hour, morn- 
ing and evening should be employed in this way. 
Under the second head are embraced the more effectual 
measures for restoring the diseased muscles to their 
normal condition, and electricity ranks first among them. 
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As generally used in this conntrj, little or no 
benefit attends the use of this agent. It is either ap- 
plied in too weak a form, or it is employed in a 
manner not at all calculated to do service. I have seen 
the current from an induction apparatus passed through 
the body of the operator and brought to the affected 
limb by his fingers being lightly passed over the 
skin, and I have also witnessed what is called, 
^^galvanizing'' the patient, performed by the poles 
of the machine being held in the hands. When the 
agent in question is to be used, the current should be 
applied in such a manner as to localize it in the affected 
muscles, after the manner so thoroughly elucidated by 
Duchenne. This requires an accurate knowledge of 
the anatomy of the parts concerned. 

Wet sponges are to be fastened to the electrodes, 
the skin is to be well moistened, and the contact of 
the sponges with the skin is to be made over the 
points of origin and insertion of the paralyzed muscles, 
each being taken up in turn. In this way the current 
is made to pass through the diseased parts more effect- 
ually than it would otherwise do. To perform the 
operation with the necessary completeness, if an ex- 
tremity is paralyzed, at least an hour is required for 
each aecmcSy two or three times a week. When I em- 
ploy the induced or faradaic current, I make use, 
generally, of a machine which consists of Farmer's 
thermo-electric pile as the generator of the electricity, 
and Kidder's induction coil. I know of no other in- 
duction apparatus which is so convenient and so effect, 
ual as this. It is only necessary to attach it by a flexible 
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tube to a gas burner, and to turn on the gas and light it. 
In a few seconds the current is in sufficient quantity 
and intensity to set the vibrating part in action, and 
by drawing out the cylinder in the end of the box, 
the power may be increased to any requisite extent. 

But there are many cases of organic infantile par- 
alysis in which the induced current fails altogether to 
cause the slightest contraction of the muscles, no matter 
what degree of power is employed. That these c i; es 
are not those in which the muscular tissue is entirely 
converted into fat, is very evident, both from micro- 
scopical examination and from the effects of the con- 
stant galvanic current in causing motion. 

Before the introduction of the faradaic current in- 
to practice, the direct current was used with success 
l>y Humboldt, Aldini, Majendie, Nysten and many 
others, and even after the discovery of the principle 
of induction, it was preferred by some practitioners. 
In this country Dr. Dewees* of this city insisted upon 
its advantages. 

Bemak long contended for the superiority of the 
direct galvanic current over the induced or faradaic, 
but Duchenne, on the other hand, was equally strenu- 
ous for the latter, and appears, so far as England, 
France, and this country are concerned, to have carried 
a majority of the profession with him. 

In the New York Medical Journal, for November 
1865, I gave the details of three cases of organic in- 
fantile paralysis, in which the direct current had 

* New York Journal of Medicine, May and Joly, 1B47. 
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excited contractions when the induced current entirely 
failed to produce this result. I then briefly described 
the instrument I had devised for the purpose. As 
many inquiries have been made, with regard to this 
apparatus, I subjoin a figure which represents it accur- 
ately. 

Fig. 7. 




It consists of a series of elements formed of plate? 
of perforated zinc and copper, as shown at F. These 
plates are soldered together, the copper being bent over 
at the ends, the zinc laid upon it, and the two securely 
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fastened. A thin piece of wood is then placed be- 
tween the plates to prevent their being pressed 
together. The elements rest upon a plate of hard 
rubber, and are kept in place by four hard rubber 
rods. Two other plates of hard rubber, having each 
a large hole in the centre and four holes for the rods, 
rest on top. These are kept in place by pins which 
pass through holes in the rods. The whole is hung to 
an iron or brass support, as shown in the figure, and 
a saucer underneath catches the vinegar used to set 
the instrument in action. 

To arrange the apparatus, an element with a copper 
wire soldered to the copper plate, is placed upon 
the lower piece of hard rubber ; upon the element, a 
piece of flannel, or woolen cloth the same size as the 
element, is placed ; upon this another element, then a 
piece of flannel, and so on. The elements are so placed 
that the copper is always below. The last element 
has a piece of copper wire soldered to the zinc plate. 
Insulated wires are used to connect the poles with 
the electrodes. 

To set the apparatus in action, strong vinegar is 
poured upon the top. It passes through the elements 
and moistens the flannel. If the plates were not per- 
forated, the flannel would only be moistened at the 
edges, and thus a great loss of power would be the 
result. 

Copper gauze may be used instead of perforated 
copperplates.^ 

> Messrs. Chester, the emhient electrical instnnnent makers, 104 Centre 
street, New York, manuikctiire my batteries. 
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To use the instrument, the electrodes having wet 
sponges fastened to them, are placed on the skin over 
the affected muscle. As soon as contact is made, a 
contraction of the muscle takes place. When the 
current is broken contraction, again occurs. The 
connection should be made and broken as rapidly 
as possible, for contraction does not take place if 
the current be continued without interruption. I 
have a little mechanism working by another battery, 
which makes and breaks the connection with great 
rapidity. 

I have never, in the course of twenty-two cases of 
organic infantile paralysis treated in this way, found 
one instance in which this instrument failed to make 
muscles contract, which would not do so upon the ap 
plication of the strongest induced current. That it 
acts, even upon cases in which fatty degeneration is 
progressing, is shown in the following cuta 

Figure 8 shows the appearance of a portion oi 
muscle as examined by the microscope, October 2l8t, 
1866. 

Fig. 8. 
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Figure 9, represents a piece of tie same muscle 
from the same part in December 3rd, six weeks after 
treatment. In the first, oil-globules are seen to have 
displaced the muscular tissue to a great extent ; the 
transverse striae have disappeared entirely from some 
parts, and are faintly seen even where they are presant. 
In the second, the quantity of fat is perceived to be 
very much lessened, and the strisB are much more 
numerous and distinct. This case, which was one of 
paralysis of the left leg and foot, entirely recovered. 

Fig. 9. 




After the power of the will is to some extent re- 
stored over the muscles, the induced current may be 
used with more advantage than the direct. 

The intensity of the current, generated by the instru- 
ment I have described, is very great. It should not, 
therefore, be applied to any part of the body to which 
the fifth pair of nerves is distributed, as the retina may 
be injuriously excited and even blindness be produced. 
The induced current has no such effect.^ 

1 In a note to the Lecture on Facial Paralysis in the English translation of 
Tronssean's CUnique Midieale, Dr. Bazire states that this power of the direct 
galvanic cnrrent to excite muscular contractions, when the induced current 
fiiQs to do so, was noticed in Germany in 1864. Dr. Bazire quotes my cases, 
already alluded to, and states that Mr. Radcliffe and himself have observed 
the fact to which I have drawn attention. 
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Along with the galvanism, passive motions of the 
joints should be made, and the child should be en- 
couraged to direct the will to the affected muscles as 
often and as powerfully as possible. 

In a subsequent paper I propose to relate the details 
of the cases of organic infantile paralysis which have 
come under my notice. 
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aberrations of ti)e Sexual instinct. 

The sexual instinct is one of the strongest forces for 
good and for evil. Its good effects are seen in happy 
family life, and a house full of healthy and creditable 
children. Its ill effects ! Whatever things are done 
])y men and women that are incomprehensibly foolish 
or criminal, there we may predicate that an aberrant 
or unsatisfied sexual feeling lies at the bottom of the 
mischief. It is, we believe, for example, the chief origin 
of the secret drinking of respectable women. 

Such an instinct deserves careful study, and we shall 
venture to lay before our readers an attempt at a com- 
pendium of the subject, viewed fi-om a natural history 
light. The propositions laid down in the Marriage 
Service of the English Church seem to embody the 
common sense of the matter, wherein they state that 
marriage is ordained for three purposes — (1) the pro- 
creation and the due education of children ; (2) the 
avoidance of incontinence ; (3) the mutual society, help, 
and comfort of the married pair. Any union of the 
sexes in which provision is not made for fulfilling evei7 
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one of these purposes, may be .proved contrary to 
natural law, using that word in its widest sense. 

Aberrations of the sexual instinct may consist, 1st 
in tendencies to sensual gratification without any union 
of the sexes, as in the " besetting trial of our boys," 
Ac.; 2ndly, in union of the sexes without due provision 
for the ends for which such union was intended — viz., 
in casual and temporary union, of which wfanUcide is 
the necessary result; 3rdly, in marriages artificially 
barren, for which, as Dr. Storer and Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon testify, America is gaining a bad preeminence ; 
4thly, there are aberrations of a more innocent charac- 
ter, because often forced upon individuals by a wrong 
moral or political condition of society, amongst which 
we may include a/ndrogynimi^ if so awkward a word 
may be taken to mean the intrusion of either sex, 
voluntarily or not, into the province of the other ; to- 
wit, when a woman dissects a dead body, or a man 
measures a young woman for a pair of stays. To 
which may be added the many strange and fantastic 
modes of relation of the sexes — ^Free Love, Pantagamy. 
&C., &C. — ^which Mr. Hepworth Dixon shows us in his 
work on New America — and the Manichean notion 
that the union of the sexes is in itself sinful. (^) 

(>)*' All things in the world are said in some sort to seek the highest, and 
to coyert, more or less, the participation of Gk)d himself. Yet this doth no- 
where BO much appear as it doth in man, because there are so many kinds of 
perfection which man seeketh. The first degree of goodness is that general 
perfection wliich all things do seek in desiring the continuance of their being. 
All things, therefore, coveting as much as may be to be like unto Gkxl in being 
ever, that which cannot hereunto attain personally doth seek to continue 
itK'lf another way — that is, by offspring and propagation." — Hooker^ Latos oj 
BeeL B9I., 1. 5, 2; Keble*s ed., yol. i, p. 216. 
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I. To begin with the first aberration. That it exists 
is enough for us. The extent of its prevalence is im- 
possible to compute. Some men who have seen much 
of it, think it very common, and vioe versa. That its 
effects are bad, no one doubts, but as to their gravity, 
considered quantitatively, there, is, perhaps, exaggera- 
tion. Men who see nervous diseases believe it to be a 
frequent cause of those diseases. On the other hand, 
it seems to many of us that this is only another way 
of saying that persons of ill-conditioned nervous sys- 
tems are prone to the aberration in question. If it be 
so common, as is sometimes alleged, it can hardly be 
so hurtful, or so difficult to abandon. One of the 
worst effects we have seen is that kind of hypochon- 
driasis which afflicts young men who believe themselves 
the subjects of all sorts of incapabilities and diseases 
which they read of in the advertising columns of news- 
papers. But then it requires no physical sin to pro- 
duce this. When chastity is imperfect — ^that is, when- 
ever young persons allow their minds to dwell on 
sexual ideas, and forget that the voluntary mental 
indulgence in ideas is in itself a sin, though followed 
by no physical act — ^then the reactions of an over- 
strained nervous system may lead to hysteria, hypochon- 
driasis, eta, in male or female.(') To return, however, 
to the "besetting trial," etc. That it exists is certain, 
be its quantity or effects much or little. What are the 
causes and remedies ? The causes may be purely phys- 
ical. We have seen the habit frightfully developed 

(,«) See, on this point, Bayle St. John's ** Life in % Lerantine Funilj." 
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in a rickety, large-brained child of two, from ascarides 
and eczema. It was got rid of by hygienic treatment, 
with circumcision. We have known of some cases in 
early adult life, which began from similar causes. In 
more instances, perhaps, it begins by vicious example. 
But we cannot conceive of any boys of ordinary in- 
telligence, or who ndx with older and worse boys and 
hear their talk, who would not recognize it as a sin. 
Now for the remedies. We are sure that the Rev. Dr. 
Pusey and Dr. Meadows agree in every word that Dr. 
Beale and the Rev. Mr. Thring adduce in favor of the 
preventive effects of muscular exercise, open air, cold 
bathing, and other modes of promoting honest, up- 
looking, open-faced habits of mind and body. Then 
there is the silent discipline, which guards against 
opportunities. Thirdly, considering the tender age at 
which there is a possibility of the sexual idea entering 
the mind — ^fuU ten years before, in our civilized and 
crowded state, there is any ordinary hope of marriage — 
we hold it to be the duty of every parent, in delicate 
terms, to warn his children, before leaving home, 
against listening to nasty and prurient suggestions. 
He may fairly appeal to the boy's self-respect, and to 
the credit and purity of his home, and the precepts of 
temperance, soberness, and chastity, but in the quietest 
and least exaggerated way. Up to this point, we 
believe, too, that all parties are agreed. All parties 
are agreed, too, on the general good influence of sober 
religious feeling. But as to the question whether a 
spedal religious rite, such as confession, requiring for 
its efficacy a special mode of training, and special 
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articles of faith in the recipient, is to be recommended 
or not — ^that is no question for a Medical journal. But 
we will venture to say that a self-reliant^ self-respecting 
system, which inculcates resort to a spiritual adviser 
only in grave emergencies, and not as a matter of habit 
is that which seems most suitable to the English. 
Other systems may or may not suit other people. 

To complete this summary of selfish sensualities, we 
need only allude, in passing, to those dark crimes which, 
as the law says, are not to be named of Christian men, 
and which are shortly catalogued in the Epistle to the 
Romans, Casper's " Medical Jurisprudence," Gall and 
Spurzheim's "Phrenology," etc. They illustrate the 
dangers of unchaste thought, even without unchaste 
act. The man who gives reins to his thoughts may 
find his thoughts run away with him. The laws of 
habit, as regards chaste and unchaste thought, cannot 
be too sedulously inculcated on young persons. 

11. Incontinence cmd Irifcmtioide. — ^These we class 
together, as necessary accompaniments in a society 
where Christian shame has influence, and where un- 
chastity is looked on as equivalent to want of character. 
Man and woman who run the risk of introducing home- 
less and nameless infants into the world — ^whom they 
dare not own or shelter publicly — ^are infanticides by 
omission, if not by intention. We give due honor to 
the Harveian Society for attempting the problem; but 
all their labor and ingenuity only serve to show the 
impossibility of protecting infants whose natural pro- 
tectors are their natural enemies. Incontinence in 
woman is much a matter of race, of education, of the 
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opinions of her daily associates^ of opportunity, of men- 
tal training and character. Women of the Celtic race 
in their original abodes, not transplanted to towns, seem 
singularly virtuous, spite of the worst overcrowding 
and mixture of the sexes. What room in a London 
lodging equals the Highland or the Breton cottage, or, 
we may say, the dwelling of any primitive race under 
heaven ? To assume that overcrowding and want of 
privacy are causes of incontinence^)^ ^ is to say that 
continence is unknown amongst such races; but in 
towns, away from home associations, amidst a more 
stimulating existence, these conditions give both in- 
clination and opportunity. Amongst large masses of 
the lower orders of Englishwomen neither is incon- 
tinence considered any harm, nor the getting rid of the 
child, bom or unborn. "So the baby is dead," we said 
the other day to a poor married woman who was 
"nursing" her sister's child. "And a very good job 
too," was the reply. " Quid vmuB leges sine morihus? " 
Where such are the sentiments, legislation against 
infanticide is vain. For one child that is killed, 
hundreds are let die, in some decent tedious way; gruel 
or bread pap made with water and coarse sugar will in 
no long time make the child fit for " the Lord to take 
it." Shut up the mother in a Workhouse for four 
months; can you make her suckle her child? No; she 
will starve it, if she chooses. A great State Foundling 
Hospital would be a perilous experiment ; if tried, it 
should be support.ed by a tax on unmarried men. 
Private benevolence can do as it lists. The women in 
certain districts of Eastern Scotland and of England 
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are frightfiillj' unchaste. Poverty is not the chief 
cause: for in manufacturing towns young girls earning 
high wages habitually treat soldiers or keep men as 
paramours. Amongst the famUies of the wealthy, 
especially in towns, there is often a want of discipline; 
young female servants are allowed to " go out," and so 
fall into bad company. We know thoroughly well 
that amongst certain classes a woman thinks it no sin 
to give the last privileges to any one who promises to 
marry her. The main causes of incontinence in women 
may be summed up in want of self-respect and self- 
control, and want of insight into the heinousness of 
the offence, whether in a religious or natural history 
view. We have often said to a girl "in trouble'* — See 
what you have done ? You have let yourself be the 
means of bringing into the world a poor chUd, with 
no father to own it, no home for it, a thing to be kick- 
ed and scouted as a bastard ; does even a bird or a 
beast have young ones without a mate ? — ^without pre- 
paring a nest, and lining it, to protect the young, and 
doing her best to feed them ? So we say to young men 
— do not pretend that nature prompts you to sin. 
"Nature" requires that the woman to whom you unite 
yourself should be protected and nursed in the troubles 
of childbirth ; that the infant should be reared as be- 
comes your son, and not be left kicking about the 
world. If "nature" requires you to run the risk of 
having a child, "nature" requires you to provide for 
it. Incontinence in man is in this country kept up by 
an unwritten code of immorality, whose force is greater 
at present than that of any Christian teaching which 
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reaches the multitude. Neither are our young men 
taught early enough to look forward to, and work and 
wait for, the comforts of a suitable marriage and 
healthy offspring. They rather look forward to sowing 
their wild oats with loose women, and sobering down 
and living respectably another day. Then statisticians 
set to work to ponder on the extinction of noble 
families, and moralists pretend to wonder at the aber- 
rations of wives who have married these sapless sticks. 
m Let us turn to an aberration of the sexual in- 
stinct more natural and detestable still, such as results 
in marriage without the fruits thereof The man and 
woman desire the gratification of each other's society, 
but refuse the task which nature imposes of rearing 
the o&pring which ought to result from this associa- 
tion. Such is the curse which luxury and the worship 
of godless intellect inflict on their votaries. We need 
not refer to the ill-repute of the French for the small 
number of children to every marriage. (^) It would 



0) Mr. Beresford Hope, M. P., in a speech at an agricultural meeting in 
Kent, said:— ''It is a thing almost too dreadful to say, but I believe that the 
diminution of the population of France is a great deal owing to the fact that 
the parents don't like to see their hind cut up into nothing, and, accordingly, 
we have &milies of three and four children only. Why only three or four? 
It is a dark mystery. Certainly human nature is luiman nature; but the 
maternal nature and the paternal nature are jteeled in France to the desire of 
seeing many rosy infantile faces round their hearths. That is a known fact, 
and there are things which cannot be spoken of except veiy guardedly, and 
only in meetings of men, and I believe a great deal of it is attributable to that 
mikmouB system of the necessary division and subdivision of land and prop- 
erty among all the oflbpring. Marriages become a mere matter of bargain : 
the man has a third of his father's property, and the woman he takes to wife 
has a third or a quarter of a half of her father's property ; and so it is simply 
a union of two misbroken halves put together. Sons' sons go on making 
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be more astonishing to find such a stain upon moral 
New England, were we not aware that though the 
smaller and better part of the Americans have a real 
affection for the mother country, yet that the great 
majority are infinitely more French than English in 
tastes and predilections. Our readers know already 
that Dr. Storer and other New England Physicians 
have felt it necessary to lift up their voices against so 
gigantic an evil.(*) See, for instance. Dr. Storer's book 

these sorts of marriages, and thus you see how this rillanous system poisoiu 
the yeiy birth-springs of human life and human morality in every shape; 
and it is what we are to come to->equal division of land and universal suffrage. 
France got an equal division of land seventy years ago, and universal suffiage 
nineteen years ago. . . Freedom to make your money, freedom to spend 
your money, ft«edom to buy land, freed^to to sell land, fireedom to marry, 
freedom to make your will, freedom to travel, freedom to breathe, freedom 
to worship your Qod as you like, freedom in all things, with order and due 
subordination ever3rwhero-^cheers) — that is the English system." 

(') '* PifpulcUian in MasMchusettg.—DT. Allen, of Lowell, has been inves- 
tigating the changes in the population of Massachusetts, of which State he 
says that, in thirty or forty years, the native-bom will be a minority. His 
figures show, not merely that the foreign population of the State increases 
more rapidly than the native, but that in fact the native population is dimin- 
ishing year by year, and jthe increase is altogether foraign. In 1864 the births 
in the State were 80,449, and the deaths 38,728; in 1865 the births 30,249, 
deaths 26, 152. The births exceeded the deaths in 1864 by only 1726, and in 
1865 by 4097. But the foreign population have from two to three times ss 
many births as the American, audit follows that the American deaths actually 
exceed the births. This is confirmed by the figures from towns where there 
are few or no foreigners, and the deaths every year exceed the births. Is the 
old Puritan stock losing its vuilfty and running out? The town records show 
that in the first generation of settlers the families averaged from eight to ten 
children; in the next three generations from seven to eight; the fifth about 
five ; and in the sixth less than three. The present is less than this. The 
old physicians all notice this foiling ofi*, and it is remarkable that it is quite 
as large in the country as in the city. Does it come from our more artificial 
and imnatund life, producing a degenerate physical condition of women, or 
from a settled purpose witli the married to have but few children? These 
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entitled "Why Not?" Q) Unluckily the thing is not 
confined to Medical books. Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in 
that wonderfully interesting work entitled "New 
America, " (■) has gone into it without mincing matters. 
Writing at Providence, Massachusetts, [Rhode Island] 
he 8pea.ks of "a strange and wide conspiracy on the 
part of women in the upper ranks — a conspiracy which 
has no chiefs, no secretaries, no head-quarters, which 
holds no meetings, puts forth no platform, undergoes 
no vote, and yet is a real conspiracy on the part of 
leaders of fashion among women." 

And for what? Simply for the worship of self, for 
the enjoyment of all the luxuries of life, for the grati- 
fication of sense and intellect, but without the trouble 
of rearing children. There is no secret affected about 
the matter. Young fashionable American we^pien say 
they won't have babies, "in pious Boston and Phila- 
delphia, no less than in wicked Orleans and New York. 
It is an offence to allude to the nursery — ^to wish a 
young mother a return of the christening day. " And 
they justify themselves. 

"A woman's first duty," said one of Mr. Hepworth 
I>ixon's lady friends, "is to look beautiful in the eyes 
of men, so that she may attract them to her side, and 
exert an influence over them for good; not to be a 
household drudge, a slave in the nursery, the kitchen, 



are some of the qnesdons raised by Dr. Allen. The facts deserve the attention 
of students of social science." — Springfidd BepMkan, 

(0 Bee MedUsal Times and Gaxette for 1866, vol. ii, p. 479. 

O Poblished by Hurst <& Blackett, 2 vols., 8vo, 1867. See vol. ii, p. 266, 
Ac. 
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and the schoolroom. Children take up the mother's 
time, impair her beauty, and waste her life. K you 
walk down these streets" (those of Providence), "you 
will notice a hundred delicate girls just blushing into 
womanhood; in a year they will be married; in ten years 
they will be hags and crones ; no man will care for them 
on the score of beauty: their husbands will find no 
bloom in their cheeks, no lustre in their eyes; they will 
have given up their lives for their children," 

Of course this state of things tells upon the popu- 
lation. 

"The only States," says Mr. Dixon, "in which there 
is a healthy rate of natural increase by birth are the 
rude Western ones. In Massachusetts, the religious 
centre of New England, the intellectual light of the 
United States, the young women marry, but they 
seldom have children. The women have made them- 
selves companions to their husbands — ^brilliant, subtle, 
solid companions. At the same time the power of 
New England is passing over to the populous West, 
and a majority of the rising generation of Boston is 
either of Irish or of German birth. " 

That a state of things is an aberration of the sex- 
ual instinct, which sets aside the main end of sex itsdf, 
is clear, and it seems to have its root first in selfishness — 
in the desire to enjoy life without trouble; but it is 
greatly aided in America by that other sexual aberra- 
tion, which seeks to put the sexes on an equality and 
identity so far as possible. Hence too great a stress 
on the intellectual, and too little development of the 
nutritive functions, in the American girls (in the 
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Eastern States, not the Western). "They have," said 
a friend to Mr. Dixon, "no bone, no fibre, no juice; they 
have only nerves. But what can you expect? They 
eat pearlash for bread, they drink ice-water for wine. 
they wear thin shoes, tight stays, and barrel skirts. 
Such things are not fit to live ; and, thank God, in a 
hundred years not one of their descendants will be 
alive. " There is no truer instinct than that which 
leads men to admire a deep and well-formed female 
bosom. It typifies the calmness, the graciousness, all 
that is bland and bountiful in maternity. But big 
foreheads, flat bosoms, skinny legs, sharp features, 
coarse voice, and a strong taste for criminal statistics, 
are the true type of the "woman's rights" system. 
Many attempts have been made to introduce this ac- 
cursed system of limited families into England; radical 
and philosophical politicians advocated it years ago; 
but, thank Heaven, we think that no English Physician 
would countenance it. We hear of it sometimes in 
private practice; ladies say, "I am having children so 
fast— can nothing be done save seperate beds?" We 
do know instances in which some experiments were 
made, which nearly maddened the wives subjected to 
them ; but the heart of English society is sound. 

IV. Lastly come we to a miscellaneous set of sex- 
ual aberrations, some arising out of unhappy social 
circumstances, some from wild political or religious 
opinions. Here we cannot help remarking how intrin- 
sically the security of all that we hold most precious 
depends upon a few religious opinions, so familiar that 
they seem to many of us mere commonplaces, things 
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to be taken for granted. What a matter of ooarse it 
seems for a man to be able to talk of my wife, my 
cbildren, rwy land, my bankers' book, my mutton, my 
wine, my profession or business, my last will! Siicb 
privileges, however, really rest on our religious and 
political systems ; and it is quite as well to be fore- 
warned that there are /systems of political philosophy 
which hold marriage with one woman to be exclusive 
selfishness, property to be theft, which deny the right 
to eat meat or drink wine, and to follow any special 
calling at will. In fact, the relation of the sexes is 
essentially connected with religion and politics, and 
varies as they vary. There is little of novelty in these 
extravagances. St. Paul describes them in three lines 
(1st Epistle to Timothy, chap, iv, verses 1 — 8), and 
every sexual and social heresy now rampant in America, 
including celibacy, teetotalism and vegetarianism, and 
spiritualism, flourished amongst heretics, and was de- 
nounced by the Church, in the first centuries. One 
great value of Mr. Hepworth Dixon's book to the 
Medical philosopher and psychologist is, that it shows 
in time present a vivid picture of times past. We are 
apt to read of ancient extravagances as if they were 
mere dreams long vanished. The heresies which dis- 
tracted the early Christian Church and the atrocities 
of the Anabaptists in the 16th century, what, we may 
ask, are they to us ? A sleepy eye may sometimes light 
upon the 38th out of the 39 Articles of the English 
Church, wherein it is stated, in pedantic phraseology, 
that "The Riches and Goods of Chiistians are not 
common, as touching the right, title, and possession of 
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the same, as certain Anabapists do falsely boast.'' 
And we may remember having read that there was a 
sect in the 16th century which proclaimed community 
of goods (md wvves, and which for a time was strong 
enough to propagate its opinions by fire and sword. 
Such madness, however, it is well to be reminded, spring 
from constant elements in human nature, and are sure 
to come to light at times of great political and religious 
excitement. Let us show from Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
their present rampant state amidst the unbridled 
license of opinion in the United States. 

1. To begin systematically, let us begin with those 
who denounce marriage m toto. God, they say, is a 
Spirit; the flesh, with the whole material world, is 
subject to the devil.. So also said the ancient Mani- 
chees, and herein lies the distinction between an 
ascetic and a Manichee. The ascetic believes in the 
sovereignty of God, and abstains from things — say 
marriage or wine — which he acknowledges to be good 
in themselves, 8l aax^iaiv — i.e.j for discipline, because 
he believes that he individually may be better without 
them. The Manichee (e*g.y the teetotaler who raves 
about "cussed" alcohol) abstains because he believes 
them bad in themselves, and generated by, and sub- 
ject to the devil. Let us see what Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon says of the sentiments of the American Shakers, 
a sect of devotees who abjure marriage, and live in 
communities, where they exercise themselves in horti- 
culture and the preparation of vegetables. (It is to 
the Shakers that we owe podophyllin and other vege- 
table extracts of that sort). One of the female saints 
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thus explained their tenets to Mr. Dixon : — " By lust 
man fell from heaven; by abstinence from carnal 
thoughts he might hope to regain his celestial rank. 
No form 6f earthly love could be tolerated in the 
Redeemer's kingdom. Men called into grace must live 
as the angels live, amongst vrhom their is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage. Every member of 
her church had been compelled to renounce his yearn- 
ing after love; the wives consenting to dwell in a 
house apart from their husbands, the husbands in a 
house apart from their wives. They had put them- 
selves this question — * If all men bom into this world 
are bom into sin, and made the heirs of death in the 
world to come, how can the saint, when raised from 
his fallen nature, dare to augment this kingdom of sin 
and death?'" It must be added that the Shakers 
permit marriage to the outside world, but consider it 
a state unfit for saints, and that they have kept them- 
selves free from the beastly practices ascribed to the 
Manichees of old. 

2. Free Lovers. — ^It may seem a jump from one pole 
to the other, but we may as well take as the next item 
in our enumeration the persons who, having cast off 
all allegiance to the religion, philosophy, morality, and 
forms of thought of the past, openly advocate /r^ love 
— i.e.^ the union of the sexes at will — ^who deny that 
marriage is a high, holy, or pure state ; and say that 
a partnership in matters sexual ought to be like any 
other — i.e.j subject to such terms and conditions as 
the parties may be pleased to adopt, or to none. 

8. Spvritualists. — ^These are the personages who 
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derstand, a list of names and dates called history and 
geography ; in fact, they are qualified neither for busi- 
ness nor for teaching, nor yet for being companions 
and helpmates to a man who has his way to push in 
the world. We have reason to believe that there is 
abundant employment for women, if they were inclined 
and qualified to undertake it. 

We a£Srm, then, that there is great need for raising 
women in position and education, and multiplying 
lucrative employment for them within the sphere of 
their own sex; but we think they make a mistake in 
undertaking duties which are better fulfilled by men. 
It is an aberration of the sexual instinct in any girl 
to aim at occupations which are incompatible with the 
duties of maternity, and an equal aberration to smother 
those maidenly instincts which should lead her not to 
intrude into the occupations which custom has associ- 
ated with the male sex. There is no intrinsic sin in 
riding astride a horse, or in wearing boots and breeches, 
but there is haim in violating those decent rules by 
which the conduct of either sex is regulated. We say 
it in all kindness, that for a girl to present herself at 
a public Medical examioation is as great an aberration 
of sexual instinct, as it would be if a young man were 
to leave the dissecting room and apprentice himself to 
Madame Elise or Mademoiselle Couturicre. For, after 
all, women cannot get rid of their sex. What is their 
real glory, their very life-purpose ? To be mothers. 
Theologians pretend that the Jewish women longed 
for children because each hoped to give birth to the 
Messiah! This may be ; but all women long for chil- 
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dreiL " There is no true woman but feels at her bosom 
the yearning for a baby's lips. There is no true woman 
but longs in her secret soul for a man's breast to lay 
her head on, a man's eyes to give her the one look 
which he gives to nobody else in the world!" So 
speaks an American author, Bayard Taylor, in a novel 
called " Hannah Thurston," which contains many a 
singular picture of modem American life and manners, 
and makes one feel that all America is not poisoned 
by communism and woman's rights. Read '^Hannah 
Thurston," young ladies, and believe us that it is an 
aberration of the sexual instinct to choose occupations 
incompatible with maternity, and repulsive to the bet- 
ter class of men. 

This article has extended to an extreme length, but 
we thought it better to finish the subject in one num- 
ber. We hope we have shown how indissolubly the 
relations of the sexes are connected with religious and 
public polity ; and we may add that any attempt to 
disturb either is fraught with danger to the whole so- 
cial fabric. It is a significant fact that a very little 
license in religion and politics may bring men to a 
state in which they may not call anything, not even 
the wife of their bosom, thei/i* own. — {Ixmdan Medioal 
limes cmd Gazette^ 
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idniiat&g on Stoeassess of tte Ketbous ^sastem.. 

(An Extract from the Annual Address to the Hunter- 
ian Society, on Medicme and Psychology). By 
Dennis db Bebdt Hovell, Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London. 

We are but imperfectly acquainted with the sub- 
ject of nerve-waste, or, rather, loss of nervous power, 
which is highly interesting, whether as regards the 
form where the generation of nerve-power is deficient 
or its waste abnormally rapid. Recovery from ex- 
haustion is quick in some persons, and slow in 
others ; the latter class comes most frequently under 
medical supervision. As the subject is somewhat 
intangible and difficult to trace, we are in some 
measure obliged to have recourse to indirect means 
of investigation. Our information is partly derived 
from the eflfects of remedies — naiura/m morhorum os- 
tendit curatio : an imperfect source, for the prescrip- 
tion of these is too frequently empirical ; we do not 
clearly know how the so-called tonics acty and we are 
still more uncertain as to the effects of narcotics, 
whether they act by supplying the deficient element, 
or by themselves affording food for waste; and 
although the question remains unsolved, it is for a 
time happily set at rest ' by the production of sleep. 
Next arises the vexed question of tobacco, as a use- 
ful sedative or a mere indulgence. With regard to 
the action of tea, especially of green tea, if its effect 
be to lower the heart's action and reduce the fre- 
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quency of respiration, and so mechanically lessen the 
supply of blood to the brain, or if it be simply to stop 
waste, it is easy to see that it would be apt to act 
as an irritant, and keep awake* those who are not the 
subject of that particular form of waste — ^for all 
active agents that do not repair go to oppress. This 
suggests inquiry into the lax condition which, is ready 
to receive, and the irritable state which rejects medi- 
caments, fipom the highest degree of toleration to 
utter repugnance to the smallest dose ; and shows 
the importance of studying the opposite effects of 
ergotine and strychnine, of opium and belladonna 
on the nervous system, and of belladonna and digi- 
talis on the heart. 

Coffee is more effectual against the effects of cold 
than alcohol, because it not only stops waste, but 
according to Dr. Smith is a cardiac stimulant. 
Opinions as to not only the efficacy, but the actual 
effects of stimulants, are very different, and fiercely 
contested in proportion as their real action is im- 
perfectly understood. K the opinion of Brodie be 
correct, that wines and alcohol do not give real 
power to the nervous system, but merely uphold 
strength while it is being expended, several of the 
phenomena of its use and abuse are explained. 
Without discussing the effects of its excessive use, it 
would appear that the impunity or otherwise with 
which it is indulged, depends to some extent upon 
the amount of exertion taken during its influence : 
to instance two extremes, the comparative impunity 
of post-prandial indulgence, and the contrast of the 
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evil effects of the morning glass of sherry substituted 
for breakfast, with the day's work in prospect. The 
subject of delirium tremens escapes for a time, till 
the shock of an accident or some other circumstance, 
proves to be an exciting cause ; and according to the 
same hypothesis, the predisposition of the intem- 
perate to heat apoplexy, is still more obvious, 
because such persons live, as it were, on the brink 
of nervine bankruptcy, and all borrowing incurs a 
larger debt to be repaid hereafter. Heat apoplexy 
is acknowledged to be a paralysis or paresis of the 
respiratory tract, giving rise to sanguineous con- 
gestion of lung from want of power to maintain cir- 
culation; cerebral congestion and extravasation ensue 
as a secondary result, the structure of the brain 
being free from appreciable lesion. Stimulants and 
tonic cold are the appropriate remedies. This does 
not contradict what has been previously said of 
other forms of apoplexy, but opens the question as to 
the best means of promoting contraction of vessels — 
this must necessarily vary with different states. 
Here the illustration of Dr. Billing is readily brought 
to mind, whether to take bricks out of the cart, or to 
flog the tired horse up the hill — a practice, which, if 
it does not issue in triumph, results in cruelty. 

The effects of over-exertion, still more of dissipation, 
are more serious in the intemperate, because the 
structure generating nerve-force, being reduced to a 
state of greater exhaustion, is thus rendered more 
liable to molecular change. As a correlative state- 
ment it may be remarked here, that whatever 
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materially interferes with the generating power of 
nerve- vesicle, or the conducting power of nerve tubular 
fibre, constitutes paralyzing lesion ; and this definition 
includes all forms, whether of organic change, func- 
tional derangement, or that condition in which ab- 
normal expenditure is largely in excess of supply, viz., 
the state of paresis. 

A certain expenditure of nerve-power predisposes 
to paralysis ; a greater degree, especially when com- 
bined with depression -from moral or emotional 
causes, tends to insanity; excessive use or expen- 
diture of a natural function causes the first, the 
perverted use or abuse of the function leads to the 
latter. Some confusion of idea and consequent mis- 
apprehension appears to have arisen from losing sight 
of a simple verbal definition : we speak of a patient 
being depressed, and again of his having rallied, the 
idea thus conveyed to the mind is that of simple 
elasticity ; but to examine the matter more closely, 
that which is spoken of as an impression or depres- 
sion, is an actual loss of power or interruption of 
supply. The shock of an accident is an illustration 
of this ; and it becomes an interesting question how 
far this is a mechanical effect, in the same way that 
the magnetism of a mass of iron is deranged by a 
severe blow. It should be borne in mind that in 
such cases we are not dealing mth steel springs, biit 
with a body in which waste and repair are continually 
going on : we are speaking, in fact, of the relative 
proportion between these two processes; and the 
state of depression, or more properly paresis, resem- 
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bles all matters of currency in depending upon the 
degree of solvency of the bank, and the amount of 
assistance which may be given to it from without. 

This brings us to another subject. The moral 
emotions are allowed to have a more powerful effect 
on our frame than any amount of intellectual exertion 
and excitement; the link between the two, produces 
more speedy exhaustion than physical or mental 
labor. Although the heart is the reputed seat of 
the affections, their real centre would be more correct- 
ly described as that portion of the nervous system 
which regulates the action of the heart ; and as we 
cannot properly treat the physical conditions of 
blood-vessels and other structures, without taking 
into account the nerve-power which regulates them, 
neither, in a higher sense, can we treat lesions of the 
nervous system without recognizing the moral power 
which sustains or depresses it, and thus it not infre- 
quently happens that, in order to relieve the disorders 
of the body, we must first minister to the mind 
diseased and pluck from the memory the rooted sor- 

ro-w. 

It is present to the mind of all, that the blood< 

vessels are placed under the control of two classes of 
nerves-; one derived from the sympathetic, producing 
contraction of calibre ; the other, connected with the 
cerebro-spinal, presiding over dilatation. 

The glands are similarily supplied with two classes 
of nerves — 

1. The sympathetic, producing contraction of the 
secreting vessels. 
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2. The cerebro-spinal ramifying in the immediate 
vicinity, influencing dilatation. 

The experiments of M. Claude Bernard have shown 
that the following phenomena occur after division of 
the sympathetic: 

1. Dilatation of vessels, with increased rapidity of 
circulation. 

2. Impeded interchange between blood-vessels, 
arterial blood retaining much of its venous character ; 

3. Increase of temperature, and 

4. Of absorption. 

5. Increase of muscular irritability, of temperature 
of surface, of vascularity, and general sensibility of 
cerebro-spinal nerves, constituting hypercegthesia. 

6. Functions of secretions are deranged. 

7. As long as animals are kept in good condition 
they do not suffer from division of sympathetic ; all 
excito-motory functions, even those of reproduction, 
are performed, but if condition be reduced the health 
fails proportionately. 

Dr. Stevenson, of Edinburgh, has compared the 
symptoms of rickets with the phenomena resulting 
from division of the sympathetic. 

1. Increased vascular action, visible pulsation of 
carotid. 

2. Increased temperature of body, and local sweat- 
ing, especially during sleep. 

3. Increased nervous susceptibility and desire to 
be cool, indicated by kicking off the bed-clothes. 

In MoUities Ossium we find a similar class of symp- 
tom, only associated with the wasting of bone-struc- 
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tare, instead of, as in rickets, interfering with its 
development; and although 8ul)jects of this dis- 
ease are mostly weakly persons, who had experienced 
more or less privations, almost all had been subject 
either to excessive expenditure of strength or to anx- 
iety of mind. 

Moreover, both classes of cases are subject to excess 
of phosphates in the urine, and phosphorus, we know, 
enters largely into the composition both of nerve and 
bone ; and as not only the contraction and dilatation 
of vessels, but the secretions of the glands, and the 
absorption, the deposit and repair of tissues are 
regulated by nerve influence, the impairment of 
power of the nervous system by exhaustion from 
excessive use or effort is still further increased and 
promoted by the depression arising from mental 
emotion ; and we cannot but recognize the fact that 
this cause leads to alteration of secretion, to impair- 
ment of structure and waste of tissue as certainly and 
directly as actual division by the knife ; in fact, to a 
state of paresis more or less comj)lete, either by sim- 
ple leakage, or impairment of vaso-motory power in 
its most minute ramifications; also, that different 
constitutions and states of health are variously 
affected thereby — the phosphatic diathesis being 
perhaps, that which is most predisposed to it ; the 
effect is similar in other temperaments, though it may 
not be equally capable of demonstration. 

The excessive loss of phosphates is found to be 
coincident with acute mania, with paralysis from 

excessive waste, and that caused by lesion of the 

7 
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spinal cord. Again, the decomposition of urea leads 
to the evolution of ammonia and deposits of the 
earthy phosphates ; in another class of case the vice 
of system is associated with profuse acid perspirations. 
In all forms arising from these various causes, the 
main object of treatment is obviously the restoration 
to the system of the lost material, and the internal 
administration of phosphoric acid has been recom- 
mended as the readiest means of accomplishing this ; 
but how far does this plan resemble the task of en- 
deavoring to fill the vessel of the Danaides ? how far 
is it treating the symptoms, instead of remedying the 
cause ? If we revert to the physiology of digestion, 
we find that the gastric juice secreted by the gastric 
glands consists principally of hydrochloric and other 
acids, and pepsine ; and it is worthy of remark that 
several cases of paralysis, taking most frequently the 
form of paraplegia, have come under my notice, the 
main exciting cause of which was anxiety of mind. 
In these, treatment by direct tonics, steel, quinine, 
and even strychnine failed to produce a good effect, 
but steady and gradual improvement followed the 
administration of nitro-hydrochloric acid, persevered 
in for some length of time. The same treatment is 
sometimes successful in non-uniting bone after fracture. 
This gives rise to the hypothesis that anxiety of 
mind and other sources of mental depression, cause 
paresis of the sympathetic in a greater or less degree : 
that this becomes associated with the spinal paresis 
in the production of paralysis in different forms; 
also that the same cause influences the glandular se- 
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cretions more or less, and especially that of the gas- 
tric juice — the vety fountain, as it were, of all nutri- 
tion — either by deranging the- original secretion and 
making it defective, or indirectly causing the hydro- 
chloric acid to enter into some abnormal combination. 

As an instance of this alteration of secretion let us 
take that of a mother subjected to the influence of 
strong emotion; she suckles her infant, which im- 
mediately falls into convulsions, and perhaps dies. 
Death here is almost as instantaneous as that of the 
lady on the Schilthom ; though it is not by electric 
shock, but by altered secretion of milk — the almost 
tangible result of emotion. Conjoin this with the 
fact that the eflfect of venous congestion on the brain 
is equivalent to that of anaemia. A member of this 
Society* has pointed out that mania is one of the 
results of disease of the right side of the heart, which 
causes impeded return from cerebral circulation — ^the 
so-called determination of blood to the head. 

We are here led to a very important question, how 
far insanity is the eflFect of exhaustive cerebral paresis, 
or dependent upon alteration of molecular structure of 
brain, proof of which has hitherto defied pathological 
investigation ; or whether, in some forms at least, it 
is not caused by the introduction into the cere- 
bral circulation of some altered or perverted secre- 
tion, not necessarily aifecting the general nutrition 
of the body, but having a special aflinity for produc- 
ing irritation of the brain, in the same way tjhat the 
poison of gout affects certain joints. 

♦ Dr. Daldy. 
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One more circuniBtance connected with the depres- 
sing effect of anxiety deserves to iJe mentioned — its 
tendency to cause derangement of digestive function, 
and consequent alteration of the nutritive qualities of 
chyme, leading to imperfect renewal of certain struc- 
tures. Fatty degenera]bion of the heart has been 
observed to be associated with phosphatic diathesis, 
and to belong, if not actually to constitute, a class of 
case liable to angina ; and if the hypothesis of the 
connection between these two conditions be correct, 
it appears to demonstrate the direct influence of 
moral emotion over the physical condition of matter 
— that even 

The passions, prejudices, interests, 

That sway the meanest being, the least touch 

That moves the finest nerve, 

And in one human brain 

Causes the faintest thought, becomes a link 

In the great chain of Nature. 

Allusion has been before made to John Hunter'ti 
state of health for seven or eight years before his 
death, to his liability to Ri)asm about the prsBCordia 
which was frequently re-produced liy slight causes, 
by trifling bodily exertion, and more frequently and 
especially by mental irritation, to which, uncontrolled 
hastiness of his temper rendered him particularly 
obnoxious ; so sensible was he of this that he was 
wont to say his life were in the hands of any rascal 
who choose to teaze and annoy him. Let none pre- 
sume to judge Hunter for this infirmity of temper 
which perhaps was a physical imperfection over 
which he had not perfect control ; but rather blame 
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the thoughtless, inconsiderate, selfish conduct of 
those who provoked it. 

How different is the true appreciation of his high 
character. His powerful mind was unceasingly 
stimulated by an ardent desire to forward the acqui- 
sition of those branches of knowledge which appeared 
to him best fitted to promote the improvement of his 
profession ; to this object he devoted every hour he 
could spare from his daily avocations, or snatch from 
the time allotted by others to sleep ; and to advance 
this end he was always ready to sacrifice the claims 
of worldly pinidence and self-interest. 

He took up the Glass of Time, turned it in his glowing hands ; 
Ereiy moment lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 
He took up the Harp of Life, struck upon its cords with might, 
Smote the chord of Self, which, trembling, passed through duty out 
of sight. 

It is well known thai some personal differences 
existed between him and his colleagues at St. George's 
Hospital, and that in the morning of the day in which 
he died, in anticipation of attending a proposed meet- 
ing of the Governors, he expressed his apprehension 
lest some dispute should occur, and if it did, it would 
certainly prove fatal. He arrived at the Hospital, 
attended the Board, and, in the course of his remarks, 
made some observation which one of his colleagues 
thought it necessary flatly to contradict. Hunter 
immediately ceased speaking, retired from the table, 
and struggling to suppress the tumult of his emotion, 
hurried into the adjoining room, where he immediately 
uttered a deep groan, and fell lifeless into the arms of 
Dr. Robertson. 
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We must go yet a little further, and follow him to 
the dead-house. The body was examined after death. 
The vicera of the belly and head were found to be 
loaded with blood, but otherwise in nearly a natural 
state. The carotid arteries, and their branches within 
the skull, were in parts thickened and ossified. The 
heart was found to be the chief seat of disease, the 
pericardium was unusually thickened, Imt did not 
contain much fluid ; the heart .itself was small, appear- 
ing too little for the cavity in which it was contained 
— its diminished size being the result of wasting, and 
not of condensation of its fibres — the mitral valves 
were much ossified, &c. The diseased condition of 
the heart must necessarily have made it unequal to 
its work for some time previous. At the moment of 
death it appears to have been empty, forming a marked 
contrast with the venous congestion of the head and 
abdominal viscera. Referring once more to the con- 
trol which the sympathetic exercises over the contrac- 
tion of the blood-vessels, at the head of which we 
must place the heart, it is a fair presumption that as 
on the one hand, the effect of anxiety and the depress- 
ing passions is indirectly to cause dilatation by means 
of vaso-motory paresis, that of anger and indignation 
on the other, is directly to excite the vaso-motory con- 
traction of vessels — in the instance before us, by tonic 
spasm, producing a confirmed systole, a tension inter- 
rupting and arresting the circulation of the blood, 
and so putting a stop to life. The flushing of the 
face, the knotting of the temporal and frontal veins, 
which mark the paroxysm of anger, tend to confirm 
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this hypothesis, because, in addition to the cardiac 
and arterial action being intensified, respiration is also 
temporarily suppressed, circulation thus becomes more 
or less completely arrested, even to the extent of pro- 
ducing rupture. It was said of Caesar — 

Ingratitude more strong than traitors' arms 

Quite yanquished him ; then burst his mighty heart. 

Within a short space of time two fatal cases of 
apoplexy came under my notice ; in both instances 
the patient had been the subject of long continued 
anxiety, which was not communicated to any living 
person, and thus' became intensified. The first was 
preceded by chronic asthenic paralysis, with the atten- 
dant symptoms of phosphatic diathesis. In this in- 
stance the anxiety was coupled Avith feeling of person- 
al regret at the failure of sjfeculations which had 
caused pecuniary difficulty and embarrassment 
throughout life. The second instance exemplified the 
form of apoplexy with extravasation described by 
Abercrombie ; and in the course of the illness it hap- 
pened more than once that the cerebral congestion, 
which was the sure precursor of insensibility and fur- 
ther extension of paralysis, was attended by the above 
named flushing of the face and marked fullness of the 
frontal and temporal veins, while the patient with 
clenched fist denounced the villainy of the partner who 
had ruined him. 

Thus vaso-motory paresis, the eflfect of the depres- 
sing passions of anxiety and regret, was the charac- 
teristic feature of the first : and cerebral congestion 
and extravasation, the result of vaso-motory arterial 
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and cardiac tension, caused by the exciting passion of 
anger, that of the second; and these two instances ap- 
pear to illustrate, by a real pathological distinction 
and contrast, the metaphorical alternative which con- 
ducts inevitably to the same fatal issue. 

Or ever the silver chord be loosed or the golden bowl be broken. 
Thus anger excites, fear and grief depress, anxiety 
adds invitation to depression, and disappointment ex- 
hausts ; it is the canker-worm that eats into the heart 
of vitality, and overthrows the structure by sapping 

its foundation. 

There like a scattered column lies the man. 

It does not alter the individual, it only changes his 
position; the character of Wolsey was the same 
before his fall as after, for 

His promises wefe as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance as he Is now, nothing. 

From our experience of the effects, it appears that 
anger, fear, grief and disappointment affect the system 
from their va^o-motory influence, but that anxiety be- 
comes additionally pernicious by extending its effects 
to the glandular system as well, altering the secre- 
tions. 

Irritability, the effect of brain fag, over-work, and 
worry, attacks the moral strength through depression 
and exhaustion of the cerebro-spinal system, as well 
as that of the sympathetic. It is a defect that mars 
the perfectness of the character, like the moth that 
frets the garment, in contradistinction to the fair wear 
and use .of the faculties, which l)y their healthy action 
give to the brain and nervous system the stimulus of 
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repair, so that their strength is renewed like the eagle's. 
Many are subject to it : Sturt,* the enterprising trav- 
eller, in the hour of fatigue ; the calm Washington ; 
the Iron Duke ; the artist whose weekly productions 
instructed as well as amused half the habitable globe. 
It is apt to increase a« age advances and strength de- 
clines ; so that it might l)e said as truly of ambition 
that it is 

The last infirniity of noble minds. 

Some of us are only too liable to it ; so let us hear 
what Brodie says of it, in relation to one of the 
brightest ornaments of our profession. 



* When the obstacles and difficulties of his expedition to discover the river 
Murray increased, when all his men became exhausted, and one lost his sen- 
ses, he says: I became captious, and found fault when there was no occasion^ 
and lost the equilibrium of my temper in contemplating the condition of my 
companions. For the complicated dangers, which frequently made him 
shudder, and wonder at the same time how they were escaped, entailed 
severe and continuous labor on his men, and the addition of great privations 
overcame their detemiined resistance and almost superhuman efforts. They 
lost their spirit, and their whole bodies swung with an awl(ward and labored 
motion ; their arms appeared to be nerveless, their faces became haggard, 
their persons emaciated, their whole nature was exhausted, and they fre- 
quently fell asleep in the midst of their painful and almost ceaseless exertions. 
No murmur, however, escaped them, nor did one complaint intentionally 
reach me. I did frequently hcai them, when they thought I had dropped 
asleep, complain of severe pains and great exhaustion, and say, I must tell 
the captain to-morrow. To-morn)w came, and they pulled on, as if reluct- 
ant to 3rield to circumstances. Yet most of these men were convicts. The 
contrast here is complete. The combined effects of fatigue, privation, and 
anxiety, producing irritability and feelings toward his faithful men which the 
superior mind of the commander acknowledged to himself tof be unworthy 
and unjust; and the same causes, devoid of anxiety, leading only to loss of 
spirit and hope on the part of the men, and notwithstanding their compara- 
tively uncultivated faculties, developing only firmer adherence to discipline 
and more faithful attachment to their leader. One set of circumstances 
made these men criminals, and another converted them into heroes. Here 
is matter of condderation for the legislator and the psychologist both. 
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Baillie was not originally, as I apprehend, a man of 
great physical power. It seemed to me that he found 
exertion either of body or mind to be inconvenient 
and painful beyond a certain amount. He was ner- 
vous and irritable ; and while others looked with 
some sort of admiration, if not with envy, at his large 
practice, he complained of it as a great hardship, and, 
I have no doubt, felt it at the time to be so. His pro- 
fessional brethem had little sympathy with these 
complaints, and smiled at them, yet they were well- 
founded realities to him; and I suspect that he 
would have been a happier man, and have lived long- 
er, if he had met with a smaller amount of professional 
success. The irritability of temper, to which I have 
referred, led him at times to say hasty and somewhat 
Tingracious things, for which he was always sorry, and 
apt to reproach himself afterwards. 

Brodie himself appears to have had a soimd rather 
than a robust constitution, and it is not improbable 
that the depression of spirits to which he alludes in 
his Essays was to some extent the result of asthenia ; 
nevertheless, he has left behind him the substance 
of more philosophical remarks than Sir Astley Cooper, 
whose sanguine temperament made him, in his turn, 
the man of action rather than of reflection. But we 
must not overlook another portrait of Dr. Baillie: 

His reputation was of the highest order, as it de- 
pended upon the opinion entertained of him by the 
members of his own profession, who always looked 
up to him as the fittest person to be consulted in cases 
of difficulty or danger. Their preference of him is to 
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be attributed partly to liis knowledge and sagacity, 
especially in what related to the diagnosis of disease, 
and partly to his general character, which led him to 
be always liberal and considerate to others, at the 
same time that he never seemed to be anxious about 
his own reputation, or to take any trouble to obtain 
peculiar credit for himself. He had also another im- 
portant qualification for the position of consulting 
physician. He not only had a very clear perception 
of the matter which was placed before him, distin- 
guishing at once that which was essential from that 
which was merely incidental, but his habit of lecturing 
had given him a considerable command of language 
which enabled him to explain a complicated case in a 
way which was satisfactory to the patient and his 
friends. • In these explanations he never gave his 
knowledge for more than it was worth, or pretended 
to know more than he knew in reality ; and this sim- 
ple and straightforward mode of proceeding was one 
reason why the public reposed in him a degi'ee of con- 
fidence, which others of more ambitious pretensions 
were wholly unable to attain. 

Brodie has enjoined the importance of cultivating 
the imagination as a part of education, and it is to be 
observed that this quality was one of the endowments 
of John Hunter's mind, which, combined with obser- 
vation and reflection, contributed to give him the high 
stamp of gimius. But when the magnetic needle of 
his faculties ceased to point in the direction of pro- 
fessional research, it was no longer kept straight by 
rectangular currents, but became deflected from the 
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ordinary and proper usage of society; his manners 
were rude and uneultiv^ated, and the deficient control 
of his temper, superadded, tended much to detract 
from the high position which not only his endowment 
hut a certain nohleness of nature marked out for him. 
Baillie possessed a fully acknowledged capacity for 
the high professional position which he held ; and not 
only a cultivated and well-halanced mind, and the 
comprehensiveness to grasp all the points of a case, 
but the more rare judicial ({uality of summing up, of 
reducing the whole matter into a clear concise opinion ; 
in him a certain physical deficiency constituted the 
imperfection which dimmed the lustre of his character. 
It is a much more grateful task — 

-To further seek their merits to disclose, 

Than drag their frailties from their dread abode. 



Eocomotor Ataxia. 

(Translated, from the German of Althaus in the Deutsches Klink, 1866, for 
the Qoarterly Journal of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence.) 

We may adopt, with Duchenne, three stages of this 
disease. The first lasts from four to five years, and is 
characterized by troubles of the cranial nerves, by pe- 
culiar pains, and a decrease of the generative power. 
The second stage lasts ten years or more, and is sig- 
nalized by the appearance of ataxia and decreasing 
sensibility. To these symptoms is to be added paralysis 
in the third stage, and death ensues by exhaustion or 
some intercurrent disease. The affection is from the 
beginning either chronic or subacute. The cranial nerves 
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are first attacked, i.e,^ the optic, the motores oculorum, 
trochlearis, the abducentes, (amblyopia, diplopia, stra- 
bismus, ptosis). The ophthalmoscope ascertains the 
symptoms of congestion (expansion of the capillary 
vessels and violet coloring of the membrane) and 
afterwards (in amaurosis) an atrophy of the retina. 
As to its prognosis, it is to be remarked that strabis- 
mus or diplopia may disappear even without treat- 
ment, while ptosis or amblyopia will not. The pains 
of such patients are described as jerking, suddenly 
appearing and disappearing. They are generally lo- 
cated in the lower extremities and are paroxysmal. 
If the pain occurs in the bladder, a vesicular catarrh 
will soon supervene. These pains diminish in spring, 
but increase after fatiguing walks and especially after 
venereal and alcoholic excesses. An important, but 
not constant symptom, is spermatorrhoea, first with, 
and afterwards without erections ; exceptionally, pria- 
pismus and satyriasis will occur. Tliere is sometimes, 
in the second stage, besides strangury, incontinence of 
urine and inability to retain the feces, and symptoms 
of ataxia, appear on a sudden or by degrees. The still 
vigorous muscles react no longer normally upon the 
emotional impulse, the equilibrium is lost, complicated 
motions can no longer be efifected. There are two 
co-(M*dinate kinds of muscular activity, viz., the harmony 
>>etween the antagonists, and the instinctive, or emo- 
tional muscular actions. In the latter the antagonists 
tio not remain inactive, but every intended motion 
results from a twofold nervous action, so that one 
group of muscles produces a motion, while another 
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moderate^ it. In progressive ataxia, the capacity 
for controlling the muscular actions is lost first, 
although every single muscle may still be contracted, 
and though even certain associated motions may suc- 
ceed. Separate muscular contractions, however, do 
not occur in a normal condition ; most of the muscular 
actions require a great number of simultaneous mus- 
cular contractions to which we accustom ourselves 
from childhood, and every child suifers, as it were, by 
ataxia, without being aware of it. Now these associ- 
ated muscular actions take place in adults, instinct- 
ively without any special emotional impulse, and if 
this capacity is gone, we have a case of ataxia before 
us. It begins mostly in the lower extremities, the 
gait of the patient becomes faltering (as with many 
inebriates) and this infirmity is constantly on the in- 
crease ; if you cause the patient to stand on his feet 
joined closely together, he begins to sway to and fro, 
particularly when his eyes are closed. Still this sway- 
ing does not in every case indicate ataxia, since it 
also occurs in different diseases of the brain, with 
feeble, very anemic persons and infirm convalescents. 
These symptoms increase by walking, especially when 
the patient wishes to turn around, in which case the 
feet are tossed to and fro without purpose, and become 
useless. Irregular muscular contractions will also 
take place. 

The patient is, while lying down, able to stretch 
and bend his feet, but he does so suddenly by fits 
and starts, and can no longer calculate the strength 
required. The differences from paralysis are obvious : 
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sometimes there is weakness of motion connected with 
a sensible use of it, sometimes there is sufficient, or 
even abundant strength, without any power of using 
it to some definite purpose. These symptoms are far 
less marked in the upper extremities, the muscles of 
which may be tested by causing the patient to touch ' 
his nose or to make the sign of a cross while he keeps 
his eyes shut. Sensibility appears disturbed, the feet 
seem benumbed and heavy, with or without loss of 
the cutaneous sensibility, this loss manifesting itself 
in the soles and passing over to the chest, stomach, 
and the ulnar side of the upper extremities. In ataxia 
the soles and legs are almost constantly benumbed ; this 
not being so, renders a diagnosis of ataxia doubtful. 
The decrease of this abnormal feeling indicates improve- 
ment. AnsBthesia occurs frequently, but only at a 
late period and not constantly, but the sensibility of 
touch never becomes extinct (analgesia, anodynia). 
The sense of touch is frequently everywhere diminished, 
and the patient needs often several minutes before he 
perceives the impression of touch ; the reflex movements 
are, therefore, defective or entirely wanting. The 
influence of temperature is seldom impaired, but the 
patient may become unconscious of it, for it is known 
that patients, supposing they were going to take a 
tepid bath, have been scalded. The ability of dis- 
tinguishing weight, too, is diminished, for such as 
suffer by ataxia cannot, like healthy persons, dis- 
criminate between a weight of 29lbs. in one hand 
and 30 in the other. As this ability may, in the 
soles of the feet, be diminished, so that the gait 
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becomes faltering, the diminution or absence of this 
ability has likewise been considered the cause of 
the faltering gait of persons attacked by ataxia. All 
the symptoms, mentioned above, increase in the last 
stage of this disease, while the muscular power de. 
creases ; the muscles become atrophied, convulsions 
take place, amamosis, palsy of the bladder, or some 
intercurrent disease put an end to the sufferings of 
the patient. It is a singular fact that the disposition 
of mind of such patients is quite cheerful, notwith- 
standing all their sufferings. 

Regarding the causes of this disease we observe, that 
the greater part of the patients were from thirty to fifty 
years old and that this disease affects more men than 
women. Hardship, cold and dampness are rightly con- 
sidered to produce it. The suffering is almost con- 
stantly aggravated in autumn and winter : if there is 
an improvement in this period, it may properly be 
attributed to the treatment of the disease. It is not yet 
ascertained, whether venereal excesses are conneeteil 
with the origin of this disease, they are at any rate not 
its principal cause, as was formerly thought to be the 
case. Over exertion and nervous diseases of the 
parents are certainly additional causes. 
. The diagnosis^ doubtful in the first stage, becomes 
very easy in the second, even if all symptoms other than 
ataxia of the muscles are wanting ; in the third stage 
ataxia does no longer exist by itself, as the degeneration 
of the spinal maiTow extends already to the spinal arte- 
ries. Ataxia might be m'lstaken for: 1. myelitis^ in 
which, however, palsies may occur, but not ataxia; 
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there is no sympathetic affection of the cranial nerves, 
but pains in the back, spasms and muscular atrophy 
occur. 2. DUeaMH of the cerehellnm^ in which a con- 
dition similar to ataxia may appear, although the 
inclination to running forward or backw^ard is more 
frequently noticed. Important distinctive symptoms 
are the fixed pain in the occiput, vomiting, a more indo- 
lent affection of the cranial nerves, convulsions and the 
epileptoid symptoms, all of which are absent in ataxia. 
3. Softening of the hrain^ in which, however, hemiple- 
gia, loss of memory and mind take place. 4. Chronic^ 
poiaoniiig hy alcolwl^ lead and mercury as well as 
syphilitic affections of the brain, in which diseases 
we must use anamnestic medicines and apply a treat- 
ment ex juvantihu^ et nocentihm. 5. Palsy of tlie 
muscular sense, a symptom common to different affec- 
tions ; but here the patient is completely palsied, as 
soon as the eye (representing the muscular sense) does 
not act any longer ; as soon as the patient shuts his 
eyes or is in the dark, he is palsied ; the muscular 
power is retained, as in ataxia, but the patient can 
effect motion only in daylight and with open eyes. 

Progjwsis. Ttomhenfs despairing warning against 
any therapeutics as merely aggravating the disease, has 
been repudiated by experience. Even in advanced cases 
the sufferings of the patients may still be considerably 
alleviated. Intercurrent diseases impair the prognosis. 
Two facts encourage the physician to therapeutic in- 
terference : first, that the symptoms affecting the 
cranial nerves (excepting the optic) disappear in time, 

so that there exists a functional stage of the disease, 
8 
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before the physical changes iu the spinal marrow 
occur, in which stage medicines may accomplish much; 
second, that Charcot and Vulpian found, in a case of 
ataxia, some nerve fil)res in the spinal maiTow which 
were evidently in a stage of regeneration. 

Treatment. If the patient is feeble, declining, ane- 
mic, prescribe besides nutritious food, iron, quinine, cod- 
liver oil and milk, which latter Hippocrates has recom- 
mended for erotic tabes. If gi'eat exertions have 
preceded, rest is imperatively required. Counter-irri- 
tants applied to the back nmst be wholly avoided, but 
the constant electric fluid may be passed along the 
vertebral column. Iodine should not be employed, but 
iodide of potassium and iron may be used, although 
they may not cure the disease. Baths may be recom- 
mended, but ataxic persons should not travel a great 
distance for them, but rather drink mineral water and 
take sulphuretted baths at home. Faradization is of 
no use, galvanization avails against some symptoms 
without curing the disease. The most reliable of all 
curative agents is still the arg. nitricum given at the 
rate of iq-J g^'* two or three times a day, which may be 
administered in connection with phosphate of lime (10- 
20 gr. pro die). This medicine may in such a dose 
be given without danger, especially if you discontinue 
it for a fortnight after every four weeks and give a 
purgative instead. I pay close attention to the con- 
dition of the gums. We must, in general, take care 
not to treat this disease according to one rule, but 
sharply individualize, as in all other diseases* 
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©tt rtje Extatmtnt of a Otertain OTlasis of Bestrufc 
tibe i^atientss. 

By Edgar Sheppard, M.D., Medical Superintendent 
of the Male Department of Colney Hatch Asylum. 

(From the Journal of Mental Science.) 

Incidents occasionally arise in the management of 
great asylums, which lead us to reflect how little the 
community at large are aware of the state to which a 
human being may be reduced by what we term insan- 
ity. We learn, too, how exacting, unreasonable, 
and uncharitable the outside world may become, in 
reference to the unavoidable condition of some who 
seek the shelter of those hospitals to which our 
speciality devotes itself. It is within the experience 
of every medical superintendent how prone are the 
friends of patients to assume that ill-treatment and 
neglect are the order of the day. If a bruise shows it- 
self upon a feeble and helpless lunatic, some attendant 
caused it. If a scratch is seen upon the face of one 
who is violent and aggressive, it is the work of some 
asylum officer. Bruises and scratches, quarrellings 
and fightings, personal encounters, seditious melees, 
are unknown in the big world without. There the 
leopard lies down with the kid, and a little child leads 
them. Why does not this happy state of things ob- 
tain in lunatic asylums? It does not occur to the 
public mind that the patients we receive are brought 
to us because of their violence, becattse of their feeble- 
ness and consequent liability to injure themselves, 
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hecaxme of their epileptic fits or other affections, which 
render them particularly prone to the infliction upon 
others, or to the reception in their own persons of ex- 
ternal bruises or internal injuries. To suppose that 
any sort of supervision, however vigilant, can protect 
patients of this kind from every chance of accidents, 
is to lay a most unreasonable exaction upon our 
superintendentship, and require a state of discipline 
which can never be attained. Considering the in- 
creased tendency of the maniacal to violence, of the 
paralyzed to feebleness and unsteadiness of gait, of 
the epileptic to unavoidable wounds, it would be a 
matter of surprise to any reflecting and observant 
person, if the results of such tendency could anywhere 
successfully and entirely be prevented. That they 
should be prevented in a large measure is certain ; 
that they ave prevented in a large measure is not less 
true. The elaborate machinery set at work in asylums 
is for this purpose. But machinery is not so^perfect 
anywhere as to yield us no list of casualties, in spite 
of all our efforts to render it so. It may be instruc- 
tive to illustrate the position by actual experience. 
Three years ago a patient was admitted into a large 
asylum, blind, paralyzed, feeble, and greatly impaii'ed 
in health. He was the subject of various delusions, 
and imagined that persons were pursuing him and 
trying to murder him. At night, in his fears and 
anxiety to escape his pursuers, he would keep trying 
to climb up the sides of the padded room in which he 
was placed for self-protection. After some hours of ceas- 
less rubbing and clawing, he at last managed to get some 
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kind of purchase for one foot, by which he was enabled 
to raise himself a considerable height towards a shut- 
tered window. He slipped, however, and fell, bruis- 
ing his nose and face considerably. This was at two 
o'clock in the morning. The medical superintendent 
was passing at the time, and hearing the fall, coupled 
with a loud cry of " murder," he opened the door, and 
found the patient bleeding at the nose and crying for 
mercy. At ten A. M. the patient's face was much 
swollen, and his eyes were discolored. At eleven 
o'clock his wife saw him, it being one of the visiting 
(lays of the asylum. The patient told her that persons 
had been murdering him in the night ; and the wife, 
horrified at his appearance, ,believed he had been bru- 
tally treated by his " keepers." It was with great diffi- 
culty that she was quieted, and led to credit in some 
manner the statement of the medical superintendent 
as to the cause of her husband's appearance. If this 
man had died within a few days, the wife would prob- 
ably have demanded a coroner's inquest, and it would 
have been hard, looking at the personal disfiguration 
of the deceased, and knowing the tendency of common- 
j)lace minds suddenly charged with official dignity 
and res})onsibility, to assume pHma facia violence, 
to convince a jury that death had not been caused, or 
at least hastened, by unfair usage. 

Three days ago, in the same' asylum, a patient was 
admitted paralyzed and impaired, but supposed by 
his friends to be in good health. The night of his 
admission he had an epileptiform seizure, threw him- 
self about in the padded room, and blackened both 
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his eyes. If his friends should see him before he has re- 
sumed his natural appearance, they will probably 
believe that the man has been ill-used. If he should 
die suddenly (which is not improbable) before they 
see him, and before the bruises have disappeared, the 
matter will be still worse. No one saw the bruises 
inflicted, but to the eye of the medical superintendent 
there is evidence of a convulsicm, during which they 
were unconsciously self-inflicted. If a coroner's jury 
is summoned, they will probably share the suspicion 
and indignation of the deceased's friends ; and instead of 
" well and truly trying " the issue, they will prejudge 
it, constitute themselves the partisans of a supposed 
injured man, and in the absence of direct proof that 
death was caused by violence, append some qualifying 
and offensive remarks to their official finding of " Nat- 
ural death." 

These are typical and very instructive cases. At 
the hands, or rather in the minds and by the tongues 
of all they receive a conventional treatment. Sym- 
pathy is manifested where it is not called for, and 
injustice is rendered where it is not deserved. It is 
of great importance, therefore, to bring such instances 
under the notice of the public, that they may be led 
to see, if possible, the liability of innocent persons to 
have guilt imputed to them, or, at all events, to be 
spoken about most uncharitably. 

Being more helpless and less responsible than any 
other members of society, it is indeed no more than 
right that lunatics should have every sort of protec- 
tion. That they are now largely protected is beyond 
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a doubt, and that most cases of cruelty and neglect 
are brought to light, is beyond a question. Nay, so 
widely are they shielded by the unrestricted humanities 
of modern treatment, by the supervisorship of com- 
missioners, of magistrates, of guardians of the poor, and 
by the censorship of the press, that they are the most 
privileged subjects in the British dominions. More- 
over, there is superadded to all this a yet surer pro- 
tection, based upon the acquired knowledge on the 
part of those who have charge of them, that the ratio 
both of good discipline and of cure is the measure of 
kindness and judicious handling exercised towards 
the insane. 

And yet the startling incidents which sometimes 
occur, lead us to ask, if all these privileges and protec- 
tions are not sometimes ensui'ed at the expense of 
justice, to those sane persons who have cast upon them 
the responsibility of asylum administration. Is it not 
tnie that in every inquiry touching the general treat- 
ment of the insane, the case is at once invested with 
suspicion by those whose duty it is to make such in- 
quiry ? Is there not a liability to prejudge the motives 
and the acts which have brought about any particular 
investigation ? Is there not an inaptitude in the public 
mind overfed by, and yet still craving for, the " sensa- 
tional," to deliberate calmly upon doubtful circum- 
stances, and reflect dispassionately upon matters which 
have the faintest semblance of wrong ? 

It may be doubtful whether the public are so 
much to blame as the press, which often creates 
a morbid taste, ministers to it, and supplies it with 
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baneful exaggerations. In the eager anxiety to an- 
ticipate his contemporaries — ^to be the first at promul- 
gating a bit of " startling intelligence" — a journalist 
grasps at an ex parte statement, rattles off upon it a 
leading article, in which he overcolors all the facts, 
which, if in fairness he would only wait, will be toned 
down, and have given to them a different complexion, 
by the audi alteram partem of to-morrow. What is 
justice to him ? He has an expectant crowd waiting 
for his news and his lucubrations, and he cannot affonl 
to postpone a sensational narrative and a slashing 
commentary upon it, which will increase the imme- 
diate sale of his pai)er, merely upon such very common 
pleas as those of truth and honesty. 

In the large asylum from whose records the above 
mentioned cases have been drawn, a circumstance has 
recently occurred which illustrates the taste and the 
tendency we are now discussing. 

In the spring of 1860, some person (supposed to 
be an attendant discharged for dishonesty and ill- 
treatment of patients), wrote a letter to the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, complaining of the cniel treatment 
of the male patients in Colney Hatch Asylum — par- 
ticularizing two by name. It was stated that one, 
named Harrison, had been put into a room without 
any })edding or clothing for ten successive nights; 
and that another named Ilobbs, had been so immured 
for 140 nights during the winter of 1804-Go. Upon 
receiving this communication, the Commissioners re- 
quested the medical superintendent of the male depart- 
ment to attend a meeting of their Board, which he 
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(lid, and where he pointed out the inaccuracies and 
exaggei-ationa of the charge, but admitted that for 
several nights these two patients had been in their 
rooms without bedding or clothing, in consequence of 
a persistent destructiveness, which there was no possi- 
bility of controlling but by the substitution of restraint 
—a measure of which he did not approve. The maxi- 
mum of Hobbs' confinement in a nude state was four 
nights instead of 140, his residence in the asylum 
having only been sixty-seven days. Nor did the maxi- 
mum of Harrison's similar confinement exceed four 
nights, at long intervals. 

Yet in spite of this clear and explicit statement, to 
be read in the Asylum Keport, all the newspapers 
have put forth the untruthful declaration of the com- 
plainant (whose animus is unmistakable) as the real 
narrative' of facts, and have grounded their remarks 
thereupon. Even one of the medical journals, in a 
spirit of recklessness which it is diflftcult to charac- 
terize in proper terms, has similarly misrepresented all 
the circumstances of the case, and written: "The 
statement made by Dr. Pownall, and admitted to be 
true by Dr. Sheppard, Medical Superintendent of the 
Colney Hatch Asylum, was to the effect that a patient 
named Harrison was put into a room upon bare boards, 
within brick walls, without either clothes or bedding ; 
that Hobbs, another patient, was similarly immured 
for 140 nights during the winter." 

How difficult it is, you see, even for those who lay 
claim to the scientific conduct of a medical journal, to 
resist this tendency to overstatement, where such over- 
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statement runs into the " sensational." To me it seems 
that unless a periodical is accurate in its reports, and 
careful about going to the fountain-head for its infor- 
mation, before it commits itself to the censorship, it 
sinks itself to the level of those cheap newspaper 
whose chief duty seems to lie in pandering to the 
public taste for Lady Audley's and other such-like 
<' secrets." To assume a certain position taken by 
another to be false — to hurl invectives at its indefensi- 
bility — to say that motives are beside the question, 
and to show by remarks that facts are beside the 
question likewise — ^these things are not calculated to 
elevate the science which we try to elucidate, or to 
make manifest that love for impartiality which should 
be held sacred by every writer. 

Let me now enter upon the use of the first personal 
pronoun, and make a few observations in my capacity 
of medical superintendent of a large asylum, upon the 
general management of a certain class of destructive 
patients. If I advance anything new or startling, I 
do so in the interests of humanity, and with a view of 
ameliorating the condition of those in whom T am in- 
terested, and among whom I spend my time and my 
energies. For what I have to say I invite the careful 
consideration of other superintendents, and the judicial 
weighing of educated men, having in view the same 
object as myself. 

Some drift of the position which I desire to take, 
may be gathered from an extract of a letter published 
in our Annual Report, addressed by me to the visiting 
justices on the subject of the two cases above referred to. 
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I have already explained to you (the visiting justices 
of the asjdum), by word of mouth, that the patients 
in whom the destructive propensity usually manifests 
itself are, for the most part, of the class termed gen- 
eral paralytics ; that their physical sensations and per- 
ceptions are impaired or annihilated ; that they be- 
smear themselves ^yiih their own filth ; that their skins 
are of an unnaturally high temperature ; that their 
delusions are of the gi'and and extravagant kind ; that 
they will stand or sit the whole of the night naked, 
with their bedding and clothes heaped in one corner 
of the room, singing, laughing, gesticulating, and giv- 
ing every evidence of their own happiness. The only 
thing which robs them of their pleasurable sensations 
is restraint. This is why I do not practice it. I have 
gloved a patient at night to prevent destructiveness, 
but the result has never been satisfactory. The wrists 
have been galled by the ceaseless efforts of the patient 
to free himself, and if he has not destroyed his rugs 
he has not used them. The lunatics of an earlier day 
were chained and manacled — not so much for their 
violence as their destructiveness. They had straw to 
lie upon ; and I believe that the playing with the 
straw was to them a source of infinite amusement — 
better for them to spend their uncontrollable energies 
upon, than strong rugs and ticken frocks. 

The question, then, really is — How are these cases 
of destructivenss to be managed ? The worst subjects 
of this propensity will destroy padded rooms ; shirts 
and blankets and strong rugs they rip to shreds, and 
have only their fiill measure of satisfaction when they 
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have reduced themselves to a state of nudity. To gag 
the mouth, to fasten down the arms, to glove the 
hands, is at once to distress the patient, and substitute 
a restraint which is intensely irritating for a fi-eedom 
which though seeming to result in a state of things 
which shocks philanthrophy, involves no sort of un- 
happiness or suffering. This is a conviction which 
has been forced upon my mind by visiting patients of 
the kind descri})ed, at all hours of the night, and con- 
versing with them upon those imaginary pleasures 
with which their minds are occupied, and by which 
they are happily blinded to a sense of their own 
physical degradation. And this is why I have occa- 
sionally sanctioned the withdrawal from a patient of 
his bedding and clothing at one of those periods when 
his destnictiveness has reached its highest point. I 
have been unwilling to see the county property de- 
stroyed night after night, for no sort of purpose. 

In the interview which I had with the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy on the eighteenth of June, I invited 
them to give me some suggestions as to the manner 
of treating such cases as those now under consider- 
ation. They say that for patients to be in rooms 
without bedding or clothing is unheard of in this phi- 
lanthrophic age, and that such circumstances admit of 
no sort of justification. But it must be known to ^ny 
commissioner who has been a superintendent of an 
asylum of any magnitude, that numberless patients 
are uncovered the whole of the night — ^that they will 
stand up naked or lie upon the bare floor, having 
heaped their bedding and clothing into one corner of 
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the room, or amused themselves by tearing it to 
pieces. They condition for themselves, unconsciously, 
the veiy sun'oundings of only seeming discomfort, 
which have been veiy rarely and unexceptionably or- 
dered in cases of extreme destructiveness. The two 
states are absolutely identical. 

It should })e observed that there are two classes of 
destructive patients. In one there is a state of der- 
mal anaesthesia — diminished, almost annihilated, sen- 
sibility — with little or no elevation of temperature. 
The sense of taste here is also not infrequently de- 
stroyed or perverted, as evidenced by patients be- 
smearing themselves with and eating their own excre- 
ment. In another class there is heightened sensibility 
— dermal hyj)er8Bsthesia — with great elevation of tem- 
])erature. In these cases the skin continuously exposed 
in a room of ordinary or even low temperature retains 
its elevation. 

Experience leads me to the belief that there is a 
mode of treatment — of a passive but not on that ac- 
count of an unadaptive kind — specially suited for 
these pei-plexing eases. Alluding to this mode, a 
writer in the Medical Titnes aivd Gazette of this week 
says it was " probalily humane, certainly not cruel or 
unjust. It would have been vastly more cruel to 
have increased the sufferings of the poor patients by 
covering them forcibly with clothing which their in- 
stincts rejected, and by the adoption of the only pos- 
siV>le means of retaining it upon them, namely, bodily 
restraint. How often does each of ourselves, sane 
though we be, when restless and hot at night, throw 
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off every article of clothing, except a night shirt, be- 
fore we attain the sensation of comfort essential to 
sleep ! How many of us have not been guilty even 
of walking about our rooms naked as we came into 
the world, in order to attain the same object ? Is a 
lunatic not to be permitted a similar gratification of a 
harmless, perhaps beneficial instinct?" 

This question exactly expresses the truth and com- 
mon sense of this question. Wherever there is a hot 
hypera^sthetic skin, clothing of any kind is a distress- 
ing burden, and self-created nudity is the result, as 
being alone supportable. We have evidence of this 
even in recent cases of acute mania. 

Eighteen months ago, I admitted into this asylum 
a young man, well educated and in prosperous circum- 
stances, suffering from a severe attack of acute mani- 
acal excitement. He was brought here in a strait- 
jacket, having })een very violent and threatening. He 
had a warm bath immediately, with a cold douche to- 
the head, and then took one drachm and a half of 
Battley's sedative in a pint of beef-tea. He was placed 
in a padded room, with a shirt on, a mattrass on the 
floor, and ordinary clothing. He continued very noisy, 
and could be heard jumping about the room, and 
shouting to the Almighty to deliver him from the 
flames of hell, (a not uncommon supplication where 
there is a hot hyperaBsthetic skin.) Upon opening the 
door, after the lapse of one hour, it was found that he 
had torn his shirt to shreds, and heaped his bedding 
into one corner. His skin was intensely hot and burn- 
ing, and he was in a state of great excitement. The 
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bedding and clothing were now withdrawn, and a 
strong ticken shirt, fastening by lock at the back of 
the neck, was placed upon the patient. In another 
half hour he had nearly strangled himself in his efforts 
to draw the shirt over his head. This was now re- 
moved likewise, and he was left in a state of nudity. 
To him the world was not large enough for freedom, 
and the slightest hindrance to his movements by the 
contact of clothing was restraint. Three hours later 
this man was asleep, the first time for more than a 
week, his friends said, and he did not wake up for five 
hours. For several days he was in the padded room, 
but he refused to have any clothing. With his im- 
provement, which began on the fourth day, the tem- 
perature and hypersBsthesia of skin diminished, and 
he had ordinary bedding and clothing. He made a 
rapid recovery, and left the asylum, expressing his 
gratitude for the kindness he had received from every 
one. I remember his speaking to me during his con- 
valescence of his being naked, of the great relief it 
was to him, and of the terrible insupportableness of 
his clothes. I have seen cases of this kind over and 
over again. They are full of interest to those who 
will suffer themselves to be taught. 

Now, if this patient had been seen sleeping in a 
state of nudity by his friends, or by any clamorous 
outside humanitarian, this passive treatment would 
not only have been called in question, but severely 
censured. We could not have convinced them that 
this nudity was the very condition which first ensured 
the sufferer's sleep. 
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If the perfection of treatment, however, is manifested 
by its adaptiveness, and by the relief which it affords to 
the patient, as evinced by its immediate results, and by 
his subsequent confession, surely he is a bold man 
who will question its theoretical and practical sound- 
ness. Yet is not this the principle acted upon by 
those who write with fine pens, in slippers and dress- 
ing gown, that for a lunatic to be naked is barbarous, 
and that the permission — the official countenance — of 
such a thing is "inconsistent with the modern And 
more enlightened system of treating mental disease." 

But we have worae cases than the occasional de- 
structiveness of acute mania to deal with. In some 
forms of general paralysis there is great and persistent 
destructiveness, with extravagant delusions, unwil- 
lingness to wear any sort of clothing, or to lie under 
any sort of covering. The expiring energies of life 
seem to be concentrated upon ripping and tearing 
everything that comes within reach. Some subjects of 
this sad disease will at certain times manage to destroy 
padded rooms, and it is then very difficult to know 
how to dispose of them. Medical treatment — digi- 
talis, opium, the wet sheet — will not touch their mal- 
ady. The hyperaesthesia and preternatural heat of 
skin are indications as plain as indications can be that 
the soft and unirritating wrappings of the atmosphere 
are the most soothing and adaptive clothing; and tlie 
very destructiveness of the patient is confirmatory' of 
this view. He is in the condition of one who enters 
the hot chamber of a Turkish bath, minus the relief 
aflEbrded by perspiration, and, like him, is intolerant 
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of clothing. There is another typical member of a 
great race of the human family to whom likewise he 
might be compared — "the naked negro panting at the 
line." To him also would clothing be insupportable 
misery. And surely if the processes of disease are 
such as to acutely heighten sensibility and tempera- 
ture, and develop a condition analogous to that of one 
at the equator, or in a chamber heated artificially to 
130 degrees or 140 degrees, it is obvious that these 
three states should be met by arrangements in some 
sense similar, and in every sense comforting. Can the 
existence of insanity afi^ect the principle which equally 
underlies the three states alluded to ? 

In some cases of general paralysis this dermal 
hypeiwsthesia and elevation of temperature are not 
continuous, but liable to fluctuation; the destructive 
mania then commonly fluctuates with it. This is very 
remarkable and confirmatory of the views advanced. 
The destructiveness is often commensurate with the 
need of nakedness. It is known also in other cases 
sensibility is deadened, and the temperature of the 
skin is rather depressed than elevated: here warm 
shirts fastening behind are indicated, to protect the 
patient, as far as may be possible, from undue exposure. ^ 
But it seems to me that where this destructive pro- 
pensity reaches such a pitch as to render it foolish to 
put a man in a padded room, or to give him any coverino' 
there is only one course open to us which can be called 
humane, because it is not connected with restraint. A 
few single dormitories ranged side by side, and lined 

with kamptulicon, linoleum. India-rubber, or some 
9 
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other durable yet yielding substance, would constitute 
soft and pleasant surroundings for a naked patient. 
These chambers might be heated, when necessary, by 
a common apparatus, to a temperature varying with 
the season of the year and the individual requirements 
of the patients as indicated by the thermometer applied 
to the skin. Such rooms, well ventilated, and of ample 
cubic space, would be admirably adapted to dirty and 
destructive general paralytics, never, in certain stages 
and types of the disease, in one position, never sleeping, 
standing up more than ten hours out of twelve. They 
would be at once the greatest security and the greatest 
comfort to the patient. 

It is not pretended (to recur to the cases which 
have elicited these remarks) that I had such chambers 
as these for the patients Hobbs and Harrison. Un- 
fortunately, I had not. And so, under the pressure of 
short supplies, caused by the coincidence in point of 
time of much destructiveness on the part of other 
patients, they were placed in rooms which had no lining 
to the walls and flooring. With this only I reproach 
myself. Not that I believe one moment's suffering 
was caused to any one by it. I know, indeed, that the 
happiness of both patients was of the most assured 
though extravagant kind, and that on no morning after 
a night of exposure to the atmosphere was there any 
diminution in the temperature of their skins. 

But what I did has given rise to comments which 
for obvious reasons I regret. It has created an un- 
necessary panic; it has given a handle to reckless scrib- 
blej's of which they have made the most. It has given 
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pain also to all who are interested in the position of 
this asylum, and specially to the visiting committee, 
who have throughout this unfortunate business com- 
pletely exonerated me from the charge of cruelty, and 
treated me with a kindness and sympathy of which I 
can never be unmindful. 

And yet why do I say "unfortunate?" It will be 
otherwise, in my judgment, if this clamor should 
initiate in any asylums such a provision as that which 
I have above expounded. If the truth be spoken, 
there are, I suppose, in every country, asylum patients 
of the class we are discussing. I have at this moment, 
in different stages of their fatal malady, nearly one 
hundred cases of general paralysis. Besides these 
there are a number of chronic maniacs of destructive 
habits. So that at times the supplies will hardly keep 
pace vrith the exigencies of disease, as commonly view- 
ed and regarded. 

I repeat, however, that to me these exigencies are 
not of that material character known as strong rugs 
and ticken dresses. I have a preference for something 
which is more humane because unirritating; more con- 
genial to the feelings of the patients because it never 
can involve restraint. The most fitting dress is a 
warm or temperate atmosphere, unseen but yet ap- 
preciated, yielding, but ever in close contact, which 
winds itself about the surfaces with a soothing tender- 
ness, and permeates every pore with its influences. It 
is easy to shut up a destructive lunatic at night, and 
satisfy the requirements of the public by giving him 
ordinary bedding and clothing. But what advan- 
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tageth it him if he is left unnoticed till the morning, 
when he destroyed everything in the first hour of the 
night ? Or how much the better is he, if visited and 
re-supplied merely for the same process to be renewed J 
^\Tiat purpose is served by such a course? What 
can justify such unmeaning extravagance? Might 
not the money so squandered be applied to the 
provision of a suitable atmospheric clothing which 
will not tear ; and of soft surroundings which cannot 
be destroyed? 

This is what I desire to bring under the notice of 
my fellow-laborers, the medical superintendents of 
other asylums. The Commissioners in Lunacy, asked 
by me in full conclave to give some suggestions as to 
their views of treatment under these perplexing diffi- 
culties, advise me to consult my professional brethern, 
and are content to put upon record their disapproval 
of my views. In this, the literary organ of our as- 
sociation, therefore, I invite the dispassionate con- 
sideration of a subject about which I have been candid 
and outspoken, and of a treatment which recommends 
itself to me as aV)ove all things humane. 

It must be sad indeed, (and the reflection must 
occur to every mind), to see those who are stamped 
with the Divine image, and are supposed to be destined 
for something higher and better in the untried future, 
reduced so low in the animal scale as to be insensible 
to all that men commonly regard as decent and proper. 
But we must be careful that we do not on that account 
let our sympathy blind us to their actual requirements. 
The standard of our healthy wants and wishes is not 
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the standard of desires which are irreparably morbid, 
and of appetites which are hopelessly depraved. 

There is a prevalent opinion that the administrative 
anxieties and responsibilities of medical superintend- 
ents of asylums render them specially obnoxious to 
general paralysis. By a righteous Nemesis (the gener- 
ous journalists who decry us will say) we are ourselves 
visited by the veiy malady which sinks humanity lower 
than any other, and the woret stages of which we have 
failed to make less cruel and ungentle to the sufferer. 
Be it so. We must take our chance both for the dis- 
ease itself which is to end our mortality, and to the 
hands which are to conduct us to the confines of the 
everlasting shore.'* 
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By Sydney Ringer. M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics at University College ; Physician 
to University College Hospital, Assistant to the 
Hospital for Sick Children, (jreat Ormond street. 

(From ifis London MeeUccU Timeo and Oautte.) 

SCREAMING OF CHILDREN. 

Violent screaming, which cannot be quieted, and which 
may last for a few minutes to several hours, is frequently 
witnessed in children. This is generally produced by 
one of three causes — ^hunger, pain, or nightmare. 
These remarks treat of screaming from the last cause. 
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The following account gives a fair example of a case 
of this kind: 

Charles L., 2 years old, came under my care at the 
outpatient department of the Children's Hospital. 
The child was badly nourished, and was afflicted with 
a frequent hacking cough, that troubled him much 
more at night than day. For two months he had, 
twice or three times each night, started from his sleep, 
screaming violently. Each paroxysm of screaming 
lasted about half an hour. Sometimes he rolled about 
the bed, threw his arms wildly about, and knocked his 
head violently against the bed; on other occasions he 
sat up in the bed and screamed so violently that he 
became black in the face. While thus afflicted his eyes 
rolled, and he appeared to be quite unconscious, as he 
did not recognize his mother, and could not be brought 
to by her care and attention. His mother stated he 
did not appear to have his senses. He gave no signs 
of being in pain. He did not talk, he only screamed 
violently. After each paroxysm he fell asleep, but his 
sleep was disturbed, and his eyes still rolled, and he 
frequently moaned. His gums were neither red nor 
swollen. His appetite was good, but his bowels had 
been relaxed for three weeks, and his motions were 
green and slimy, but no worms were ever seen in them. 
He was fed judiciously. He wetted the bed at night. 
During the fortnight that preceded his application for 
relief at the Hospital, he had suffered from two con- 
vulsive fits, when his arms worked and his face twitched. 
Each of these fits lasted twenty minutes. 
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This case may be accepted as a very fair example of 
the screaming of which we are now speaking. 

Such screaming may occur in children of all ages; 
but, while it is met with in children of 10 or 12 years 
of age, it is of more common occurrence in those of a 
few months to 2 or 3 years old. 

These attacks may last a very variable time, for 

though the paroxysm may pass away in a few minutes, 

it sometimes continues for half an hour to one or even 

two hours. During this time the screaming is violent 

and continuous. Sometimes the children appear to be 

asleep throughout the paroxysm, while other children 

wake fipom their sleep, but continue to scream with 

unabated violence; but even when awake they often 

appear to be unconscious of what occurs around them. 

They seem to be, as their mothers state, "out of their 

senses;" thus they for the most part cannot be quieted. 

Others appear to awake thoroughly, and are then 

terribly frightened, and often tremble all over. Such 

children can generally be quieted in a short time by 

kindness and attention paid to them, but they remain 

for some time much agitated, and refuse to be left alone, 

or, if removed from their bed, they are afraid to return 

to it. Some children cry only a little, but they wake 

up frightened and trembling. 

Such screaming may continue to occur for months 
and even years, sometimes disappearing for a time, and 
then, from various causes to be immediately mentioned, 
it returns again. It is often repeated several times 
each night for several months. 

Such attacks are naturally a source of much annoy- 
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ance and much anxiety to the parents, and thus medical 
men are not unfrequently consulted for this affection. 
The screaming may be so violent that the child be- 
comes ^^ black and blue'^ in the .face, and occasionally 
it even terminates in a general convulsion. This, how- 
ever, is unusual, and in my experience occurs only in 
children who suffer from convulsions without scream- 
ing and from other causes. Such paroxysms of scream- 
ing sometimes recur only with long intervals. The 
child may have one attack but this may not be repeat- 
ed for some weeks, or even some months. On the other 
hand, they may recur ten or twelve times a night. 

This screaming differs from delirium, as it does not 
occur in those diseases accompained by delirium. 
Moreover, there is no incoherent talking or muttering, 
while some children can be roused from this state and 
are then perfectly rational, although greatly frightened; 
it occurs only during sleep. The mothers often call it 
nightmare. 

The children, the subjects of this affection, are very 
generally pale, often ill-nourished, and out of health. 
The immediate cause of this screaming appears to be 
some disturbance of the stomach and intestines. The 
nature of this affection of the intestinal canal may be 
very various in different cases, for one child may snffier 
from constipation while another is troubled with 
diarrhoea. This disturbance is very generally depend- 
ent on food ill-suited to young children; for this irregu- 
larity of the bowels, and the screaming which accom- 
panies it, are especially frequent in those children who 
have been brought up by hand, and who, consequently, 
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suffer on the one hand from diarrhcea, on the other from 
constipation. Children thus reared suffer, as is well 
known, very generally from constipation, and pass hard 
pale, lumpy motions, something like marbles. These 
masses may consist of faeces; they are often composed 
of coagulated undigested milk, of a yellowish or green- 
ish-yellow color outside, but are white and cheesy 
within, looking like, and, indeed, being composed of 
curds of milk. (It may be here mentioned, in passing 
that not uncommonly children pass by the bowels, or 
sometimes vomit, large masses of the same composition. 
These are generally two or four inches long, and about 
an inch in diameter. They often excite much wonder 
and anxiety on the part of the mother. When broken, 
the white curdy appearance at once declares their 
nature.) Children who suffer from the affection now 
under consideration are sometimes infested by thread 
worms, and also show signs of the altered condition of 
the mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines, 
by itching, heat, and dryness of the inner part of the 
nose, with itching at the anus. This screaming is in- 
creased by anything that interferes with the general 
health of the child. Thus, it is observed to be worse 
when the teeth are making their way through the gums, 
although the irritation and pain which arise from teeth- 
ing appear to be incapable of themselves of exciting 
this screaming. It is also made worse by slight attacks 
of catarrh of the lungs^ or eruptions on the body. By 
treatment this screaming can usually be at once arrest- 
ed. Both general and local treatment are in most 
cases required, the former to improve the general 
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health, the latter to remove the conditions immediately 
exciting the screaming. 

The diet should be attended to, and any irregularity 
in the hours at which food is given to the child, or any 
unsuitability in the nature of the food, must be rem- 
edied. Attention to these points will very generally 
arrest any diarrhoea which may be present, but consti- 
pation with hard shotty motions will generally prove 
more obstinate, for such motions are almost invariably 
passed by young children under six months old when 
brought up by hand, and this although they may be 
correctly fed and take nothing but good cow's milk 
sufficiently diluted with water. We have seen that 
these hard, round, lumpy motions are partly composed 
of coagulated undigested milk. This coagulation in 
mass can sometimes be stayed by the addition to the 
milk of alkalies, such as limewater or bicarbonate of 
soda. The latter is preferable for this purpose, as lime- 
water confines the bowels, and thus bicarbonate of soda 
should be preferred. 

If the bowels are confined, an active purgative will, 
in the great majority of cases, suffice to stay the scream- 
ing, and will insure to the child calm and refreshing 
sleep. A powder of rhubarb and soda repeated every 
night, or every other night till three powders have 
been given, is useful. If the child be pale, and the 
constipation recurs and is obstinate, the following pre- 
scription will be found very advantageous — namely: 
Steel wine, to which is added a few drops of tincture 
of rhubarb, in quantities adapted to the age of the 
child and to the obstinacy of the constipation. 
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Usually six drops of tinctuie of rhubarb in a tea- 
spoonful of steel wine given three times a day will 
open freely and comfortably the bowels of a child 
from six to nine months old. 

In order to effect a permanent cure it is often 
necessary to give medicines to improve the general 
health of the child, as these children are frequently 
pale and badly nourished. 

Thus, in children suffering from the affection we have 
just described, to effect a permanent cure, if the gen- 
eral health be bad, treatment must be directed to the 
restoration of the body to sound health. In these 
caaes iron, cod-liver oil, with cold sponging prove most 
useful. Of the various preparations of iron, the tinc- 
ture of the sesquichloride, in my experience, is decid- 
edly the best. 

It has appeared to me that bromide of potassium is 
able to stay this screaming, but as its administration 
has been accompanied by the use of purgatives, or a 
regulated diet, it is difficult to determine how far the 
bromide was useful. It is, however, I feel sure, worthy 
of a trial in obstinate eases. Cold baths must be given 
with care; for while they may, if properly administered, 
do much good, if administered without certain precau- 
tions they will do great harm to children. If too 
great a shock be given to the child, depression of the 
system will be produced, and this may last even several 
days after the bath is administered, when the child 
may be languid and depressed, and may suffer from 
much chilliness with loss of appetite. Thus the amount 
of shock produced by the bath must be regulated to 
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the age and strength of the child. In cold sponging 
of the body the shock caused is proportioned to the 
coldness of the water and the length of time the hath 
is continued ; while the younger the child, or the 
weaker its health, the less able is it to bear up against 
the effect of the shock to which it is exposed. Hence 
with young children, and especially with those whose 
system is depressed, the bath should be continued 
only for a short time, and if the weather be cold, the 
water must be slightly warmed. When the child is 
weak, the bath should be continued at first for a few 
seconds only, and its duration be gradually increased 
as the child becomes accustomed to its use. 

If the following simple plan be adopted, the child, 
even if very weak, can take the cold bath with advan- 
tage, and all chance of depression is removed. The 
child should be placed before a good fire with its feet 
in warm water, while the cold water is freely poured 
over every part of the body except the head and face. 
The healthy reaction, with the agreeable sensations 
which follow the use of the bath, mav be much in- 
creased by placing the child for a short time in the 
warm bed from which it had just previously been re- 
moved The bath should be given immediatly the 
child leaves its bed, and the breakfast tfhonld be taken 
soon after the sponging is completed. 
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Lea Pemdiies Anciennes. — SuppUces^ Prisons^ et Chrace en 
trance ; cPapres dee textes inediis. Par Charles Deskaze, 
Conseiller a la Coor Imperiale de Paris. Paris, 1866. 

Ancient Penal Laws. — Punishments^ Prisons and Pardons in 
JPrarvce; from UnpublisAed Documents. By Charles Des- 
MAZE, etc 

There ie scarcely any better standard to be found of the morals and 
civilization of nations than that afforded by a consideration of their penal laws. 
For, in accordance with the principles upon which they are based, and the 
manner in which they are administered, we are justified in forming an opin- 
ion for or against the claims to refinement and education which a people 
may present Barbarous nations, as a rule, have cruel and vindictive laws, 
which are enforced with unnecessary rigor, but without sureness, solemnity 
or decorum. The objects sought to be obtained are thus often lost, for it is 
undoubtedly true that the two great ends for which all punishments should 
be awarded— the safety of society and the reformation of the individual— are 
best accomplished by mildness in the penal law and certainty in its execution. 
For centuries the most civilized nations in the world went on with the faggot, 
the wheel, the rack and other horrors ; and not till the arguments of Beccaria 
opened the eyes of their legislators to the impolicy and wickedness of their 
bloody statutes we!e the grand principles adopted of making the punishment 
proportionate to the offence, and of abolishing everything like vlndictiveness 
in the penal code. 

A more interesting volume than that of M. Desmaze it has rarely been 
our lot to peruse. A treatise which takes up any subject, considers it in- 
telHgentiy, and follows it through all the various phases which the ever 
changing social and political conditions of man impress upon it, must of 
necessity be valuable and interesting. One which treats of punishments is 
peculiarly so, for there is a feeling In men's minds which impel them to 
seek for knowledge in regard to a subject like this which so nearly concerns 
the safety of their lives and property, or affects their liberty of speech or of 
action. As a philosophical study of human nature, customs and manners, it 
vrould be diflacult to find a more fruitflil volume than that before us. We 
purpose, therefore, to select some of its more salient features and to present 
tlicm in outline to our readers : 
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According to the Salic law eveiy offsnce was atoned for by a pecon- 
iary forfeit. Tiiere was a regnlar tariff according to which reparation was 
made. For robbery, the sum to be paid yaried according to the value of the 
article stolen ; for other offences according to the gravity of the act com- 
mitted. This law, introduced into France by the Qermans, also proylded 
for proofe of innocence or guilt, by combat, by the hot inm, or by thQ sacra- 
ment. 

Under Charlemagne and his successon the administration of Justice was 
prompt and severe, and sometimes the sentence of the law was executed by 
the Judge as soon as he had finished the trial Thus we read-: (Decret CkOde- 
bert, cap. 8) '* Judex ad casam latronis ambulet et ipsum ligare faciat, itil nt 
si Francus ftierit, ad nostram pnesentiam dirigatum, «t si debilior persona, 
in loco pendatur." 

In matters of State the accused was obliged to walk on nine plough- 
shares red hot If he got burned he was guilty, if he escaped he was 
innocent. 

A perjurer was obliged to lose his hand or to redeem it with money. 

Pregnant women were not allowed to be tortured. 

A proof of guilt or innocence of murder was aflbrded by the juafereM vd 
cruentationu. All the suspected persons were required to pass before the 
body of the person killed. K, at the approach of any one of them, blood 
flowed from the wounds, the guilt of that one was established. If no blood 
flowed all were innocent. 

Besides the proofs by cold and hot water and the hot iron, there was the 
proof of the cross. The accused was placed before a cross with his arms 
extended ; if he made the least movement while in this position he was con- 
sidered culpable. 

Excommunication was, in the middle ages, a potent arm in the hands of 
the clergy. More generally exercised to protect the people against their 
tyranical rulers than otherwise, it was occasionally employed very irration- 
ally. Thus, in 1120, the Bishop of Laon excommunicated the caterpillars 
which infested the fields, using the form employed the previous year by the 
Council of Reims against married priests. As late as 1516, the ^shop of 
Noyes admonished the caterpillars to retire in six days under pain of anath- 
ema and excommunication. 

Under Philip Augustus, punishments were generally awarded in an increas- 
ing ratio. Thus it was decreed that a thief should, for the first offence, lose 
an ear, for the second a foot, and that for the third he should be hanged. 

If a pecuniary compensation was allowed for a murder, such was not the 
case for counterfeitmg in the 13th century. The makers of false money 
were boiled alive as the following bills show : 

** Twenty-seven livres and four sous to Master Henry for boiling four 
mfikem of fidse money." 
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^* One hundred Bons for the purchase of a cauldron for the boiling of 
makere of Mm money at Montdidler." 

In the 14th century the makers of false money were punished by the loss 
of a hand, by their eyes being put out, and by death. 
In Brittany counterfeiters were boiled and then hung. 
Judges were responsible for their errors. 

"In 1309 Pierre Peurant, Provost of Lssoudun, having caused Jean 
BorgoiekMilan to be hung, on suspicion of robbery, notwithstanding his 
appeal, and the Inquest having demonstrated the innocence of the supposed 
criminal, the Coi^t orders that the body of the defunct shall be given up to 
his representatives, and that the Provost shall pay to them one hundred 
liTres de Tours and a like sum to the king.** 

Jews condemned to death were hung between two dogs. 
Decapitation was a privilege reserved to nobles and magistrates. 
From a very early day prostitution was under restrictions in France. In 
1259 prostitutes had special districts in Paris assigned to them, beyond which 
they were not allowed to ply their vocation. In U16 a decree of the Provost 
of Paris provided that any woman of dissolute life, who should keep a brothel 
outside of certain defined districts, " should be branded with a hot iron, put 
into the pillory, and sent out of the city." 

They were also prohibited wearing gold or silver buttons or embroidery 
on their robes. 

In 1427 it was a common usage in France to require a husband who had 
allowed his wife to beat him, to ride on an ass through the city. If the 
victim of uxorial prowess could not be found another was obliged to take his 
Tpiace, Thus: 

" In January, 1427, one Arnault being accused of receiving a blow firom his 
wife, it was ordered that the ndghbor of Arnault should ride the ass in lieu 
of the culprit, who had fled." 

In 1862 anjordinance of the King prohibited all persons, others than phy- 
siclanB of the faculty of Paris, firom practising medicine within the city or 
sabnrba of Paris. 

During the 14th and 15th centuries torture was generally employed to 
extract confession. Water was poured down the throat till the pain caused 
by the disten^on became unbearable, and the wretch confessed, either truly 
orlklflely. 
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The annexed cut, taken from M. Desmaze's book, BhowB the manner in 
which this tortnre was inflicted : 




An official record reads as follows : 

** Stripped, and placed on the little trestle and bound.** 

*« At the first kettle full, said ' I know notUng.' " 

" At the second, * Ah, I know nothing, I am innocent* 

"At the third, 'Isufferl My God!*'* 

*' At the fourth, ' Enough, enough I Jesus ! Mary I* ** 

** Placed on the large trestle.*' 

*' At the fifth, said nothing.** 
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"Atthe8lxtli,idem." 

'* At the Beventh, ' I can confesB nothing !' " 

'' At the dghth, ** Ah, I am dead !' " 

** Was then placed in bed." 

Torture was also applied by means of cords drawn so tightly around the 
body that they penetrated into .the flesh. 

The follow^ing account shows how the executioner's services were valued : 

" For decapitation, 20 sous." 

" For hanging, 10 sous." 

" For cart, 6 sous." 

** Lance on which the head of the criminal is to be exposed, 5 sous." 

Public executions of women were rare in the 15th centuiy, and if preg- 
nant th6y could not be submitted to torture till forty days after their con- 
finement 

Animals were subject to punishment for offences against the law. 

A sow and pigs, in 1457, having killed a child, the Court decreed as 
follows: 

" We declare and pronounce that the sow belonging to Jean Bailly by 
reason of the murder by her committed upon the person of Jean Martin, 
shall be confiscated to the Justice of Madam de Savigny, in order to be sub- 
jected to capital punishment, by being hung by the hind legs to a tree. In 
regard to the pigs of the said sow, nothing appearing against them than that 
they may have eaten the said Jean Martin, they having been found bloody, 
the trial of the said pigs is postponed and they are remitted to the said 
Jean Bailly, he giving ball for their appearance in case it should be ascer- 
tained that they really did eat the said Jean Martin." 

In 1GI2, a hog was condemned at Molinchart to be knocked down with a 
bludgeon and then burnt to ashes for having eaten an infant. 

In the 15th century a suicide was thus punished : 

** We declare the deceased, X., to be guilty of homicide, he having killed 
himself by thrusting a sword into his heart 

** For reparation we condemn his memory to infamy forever, and we order 
that the body of the said deceased shall be attached by the executioner to the 
tail of a cart, the head behind and the face to the earth, and thus drawn 
through the streets of this city to the Place de St. Firmin, where it shall be 
hung by the feet to a gibbet, and that when it shall have hung there twenty- 
four hours it shall be thrown into the public road." 
** We also declare all his effects to be confiscated." 

In the early part of the 16th century punishments for crimes were awarded 
as follows : 

BUupfumy — For the first four offences, pecuniary amends; for the fifth, 
amend and iron collar fkom eight o'clock in the morning till one o'clock ; for 
the mxth, pillory, the uvula cut off and then the tongue. 
10 
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High Treason— QoBxtBring. 

BBetUaUon — Oonilscation, degradation, death. 

Counteffeiting—De&ih. 

Bobbery — Breaking alive on the wheel. 

DudUng—jyeAih, 

Assamncttion — ^Death. Same punishment for the attempt 

Oonesalmsnt of Pregnancy and Child-Birth — Death. 

Abductian—DeBih, 

Forgery and Petjary—jye^Mi, 

Bef amatory /it%0^— Whipping for the first offence ; death for the second. 

AdvXtery—^Yi^ woman had her head shaved and was confined in a convent 
The man, if a servant, who had committed the offence with Ids mistress, a 
noble woman, was sent to the galleys and sometimes pat to death. 3he was 
condemned to like punishment. 

lUu^ Exportation of Orain from the Kingdom — Death. 

i\irrta{20— Amende honorable, the hand cut off, breaking alive on the 
wheel. 

Bomeetic Bobbery '-Q9X!Lej% for life if the articles stolen were not locked up ; 
death if they were. 

ifwrcfoi^— Death . 

Bestiality and Sodomy— Deaih. 

Incest— jyesXh. 

Infidelity and Heresy— Bxm^g alive. 

Arson — Death. 

Bigamy — Amende honorable and galleys. 

Simple Theft— WMppmg, branding and banishment 
* Horse or Cattle Stealing— QsJXejs, whipping or branding. 

Fratriade—B.Bnd cut off and breaking alive on the wheel. 

Stealing of Sacred -4r<iy»— Burning alive. 

Murder of a Husband by the Wife—Htaid cut off, burning alive, asbes 
scattered to the winds, and all her accomplices punished by being broken on 
the wheel. 

Murder of a Wife by the Husband— BTeaking alive on the wheel. 

Bape (undoubted) — Death. 

Such is the sickening record given by M. Desmaze, and many examples 
arc cited by the author of the various offences and the punishments inflicted. 
The amende honorable which was a part of the penalty awarded to certain 
crimes, was made by the offender being placed under chai^ of the execu- 
tioner, his shirt taken off, a rope put around Eis neck and a lighted torch put 
into his hand. He was then led into court or to the place where his offence 
was committed, and on his knees obliged to ask pardon of Gk>d, the king, and 
his country. 
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Torture was more systematicaUy inflicted in the 16th and 17th centuries 
than at any previous period. Indeed^ it was deemed indispensable as a 
means of eliciting the truth, notwithstanding the numerous instances of fail 
ore which were constantly occurring. It remained an integral part of the 
administration of Justice in France till 1789, when it was abolished by the 
Constituent Assembly. The writings of Beccaria and Voltaire did much to 
prepare the public mind for its entire abrogation. Besides water, extension, 
and the rack, the other means in use were the strappado (hoisting the sup- 
posed criminal by ropes tied to his wrists and then suddenly letting him fall 
till his feet almost touched the ground) and the tour, a kind of extenaon 
similar to that obtuned by the rack. Splinters of wood dipped in melted 
sulphur were sometimes placed between the fingers and toes and then lighted. 
A great deal of power was left with the local authorities relative to the kind 
and extent of the torture to be imposed, and this was so often abused that 
ordinances were several times enacted defining the species to be used. 

Thus a woman named Famet, condemned at Reims to the gallows for 
having assisted a band of murderers in killing seven persons, three of them 
children — was, on the 11th of February, 1786 — only three years before the 
abolition of torture — put to the question in order to force her to reveal the 
names of her accomplices, among whom was her son. After being repeatedly 
tormented and interrogated, this woman In the course of her examination 
varied twenty-three times in her answers, but never once in the slightest 
degree inculpated her son. 

Two years later, Marie Tison, being accused of having cut her husband's 
throat, was put to the question. She was undressed and examined by the 
physicians and surgeons of the court, who found her pulse perfectly quiet 
and regular. Her thumbs were then put into the apparatus and extension 
was applied. She cried : *^ My God, how I suffer I My God, what can I con- 
fess when I know nothing ? I do not know who killed my husband with 
the razor; he may have done it himself." 

Further extension having been used, she exclaimed, ** For God's sake kill 
me ! I have no knowledge of the death of my husband. The Lord will 
Judge them that judge me. I know nothing. I will not condenm myself 
when I have nothing to confess." 

The executioner having advised the Judges that her shoulders were dislo- 
cated, the extenaon was removed, but she was kept suspended by the 
thambs. 

The physicians having caused her to inhale the vapor of vinegar, she 
remained quiet for an hour ; then renewing her exclamations of denial, she 
added, " I killed him as much as you did." 

Having remained more than an hour in silence, still suspended by the 
thumbs, she said, "You may do with me as you like, I did not kill my 
hnsband." 
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Having been again racked she lost consciousness and was then taken 
down. 

We have cited these instances ttom M. Desmaze's book as striking exam- 
ples of the folly, the stupidity and the wickedness of the penal law in France 
less than a hundred years ago, and of the inefflcacy of physical torture to 
break the will of a determined person. Such means of obtaining confession 
can only avail with the weak minded, and in them without regard to their guilt 
or innocence. It would be an insult to the age we live in, to argue a word 
against such cruelties were it not undoubtedly the case, that in some form or 
other, bodily suffering is still employed by civilized man as a means of ex- 
torting the truth. 

Torture, though in general use throughout the Continent of Europe, never 
had a legal foothold in Great Britain. That it was illegally practised in many 
instances there is no doubt, and Lord Bacon even went so far as to urge its 
employment. The principle of English law incorporated into the con- 
stitution of the United States, that no man can be compelled to bear 
witness against himself, has not always been regarded by those clothed in 
authority. 

To no one more than to Beccaria is humanity indebted for the legal 
abolition of torture. The more enlightened ancient writers declaimed 
against it, but their arguments were lost sight of till he, iahiBE&aayon Crimes 
and PunishmenUj so thoroughly exposed the absurdity of the practice. As 
he says. 

'* The result of torture then is a matter of calculation and depends on the 
constitution, which differs in every individual, and is in proportion to his 
strength and sensibility ; so that to discover truth by this method is a prob- 
lem which may be better solved by a mathematician than a Judge, and may 
be thus stated : The farce of the mueele* andtheaennbiUty of the nenes of an 
innocent peraon being given, it ie required to find the degree of pain neeenary to 
make him confess himself guilty ofagiten crime,** 

Here, for the present, we must take leave of M. Desmaze's interesting 
treatise, intending at some future period to review the other divi^ons of the 
subject which he has investigated with so much success. 
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Idiocy and its Treatment by the Physiological Method. By 
Edward Seguik, M. D. New York, William Wood & Co., 
1866, p. 467. 

A Mantudfor the ClaasificcUion^ Training and Education of 
the Eeeble^nindedy Lnbecile and Idiotic. By P. Martin 
Duncan, M. B., &c., and Wiluam Millard. London, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1866, p. 191. 

The Author of the work first named above, has long been known as one 
of the most indefatigable and skillful of thpse who have devoted themselves 
to the development of the intellect of the feeble-minded. His excellent book 
entitled Traitement Moral, Hygiene et Education dee Idiota, etc., published at 
Paris in 1846, was a great step in advance of anything that had previously 
appeared on the subject, and stamped its author with a high character as a 
physician and a philosopher; and the present volume, though embodying 
many of the features of the first, is yet sufficiently distinct from it to show 
that Dr. Seguin has not failed, during the last twenty years, to study and 
reflect upon the principles he then enunciated. Nor was the work published 
hi 1846 the first which Dr. Seguin wrote upon the subject. As early as 
1839 he was engaged with Esquirol in a series of observations relative to the 
amelioration of the idiotic condition, and published the results of his labors 
in the same year. In 1841 and 1843 two other works on the hygiene and 
education of idiots were given by him to the world. 8o far as we are aware, 
no one is able to speak with more authority npon the subject of Dr. Seguin's 
studies than he himself. 

The present volume is divided into two parts ; the first treating of idiocy, 
and the second of its treatment by the author's method ; besides which there 
18 an introduction in which a history is given of the progress of schools for 
idiots, and of the methods of instruction pursued, and an appendix of many 
remarkable cases and of interesting commentaries upon them. 

Dr. Seguin defines idiocy to be a ** specific infirmity of the cranio>spinal 
axis, produced by deficiency of nutriment in utero and in neo-nati." It is, 
therefore, in his opinion, that condition which is caused by the want of 
development In the brain and spinal cord, whether this want takes place 
before or immediately after birth. Why he should include the spinal cord 
in the terms of his definition, and limit this latter to the^new bom, is not 
apparent Certunly if the brain went on to frill development and the spinal 
cord did not, the child would not be idiotic, and Just as surely would the 
individual be feeb)e-mindod, if from any cause, the brain was arrested in 
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development at any time before the age of maturity was reached. It la, how- 
ever, extremely difficult to define, in general terns, a word of so ample an 
application as idiocy, and, perhaps, upon the whole. Dr. Seguin's definition 
is as complete as any of the many others which have been made. 

The circumstances capable of producing idiocy in the offspring, to which 
the mother may have been subject during her pregnancy, and those which 
may have been attached to the father during the act of sexual intercourse, 
must of necessity be varied and extremely difficult of investigation. Dr. 
Seguin enumerates some of these, and though we can scarcely believe that 
all are factors in causing the arrest of cerebral development in the fcBtus, it 
is very certain that several of them do effect this result Speaking of the 
mother, he says : ** She may have been under-fed in puberty herself, or 
through previous generations ; or so miserably enervated by music, perfhmes, 
savors, pictures, books, theatres, associations, that a precocious loveliness 
has outgrown her motherly capabilities, as forcing converts the pistils and 
stamens of flowers into beautiful fruitless petals. 

*' She being pregnant has used for exclusive food unnutritious substances, 
such as pickles, dainties, lemons, tea, brandy, etc., or vomited all real food 
soon after ingestion. 

** She has conceived at a time when spermatozoa have encountered noxioos 
fluids of venereal or menstrual origin, or have been altered in Uieir vitality 
previous to their emission) by drunkenness, etc. She is often passive under 
the causes of impressions, depressions, shocks, privations, exertions, abuses, 
excesses, altering the nutrition of the unborn or new-bom child." 

That over-indulgence on the part of the mother in music, perfumes, savors, 
books, pictures or theatres will give rise to idiocy in the ofispring must be 
more or less a matter of speculation ; that tlie use of food deficient in nutri- 
ment will do so, scarcely admits of a doubt; and that "sudden and protracted 
impressions, of an accidental or moral nature," act with this power, is very 
certain. It would be strange, judging by analogy, if these latter did 
not exert an infiuence prejudicial to the well-being of the unborn ofispring. 
We know that a strong mental impression will sometimes arrest the flow 
of milk or cause a diarrhoea, or congestion of the lungs, or an apoplexy, 
or some other derangement of the organism. It is not, therefore, when we 
come to refiect upon the intimate connection which exists between the 
fcetus and the mother, a surprising fact that the former should occasionally 
sufier either in mind or in body through violent impressions made upon tlie 
maternal mind. 

The infiuence of alcoholic intoxication is well marked in producing 
imbecility or mental disease of some kind in the ofispring. Morel' gires 

1 TnltA dee Deg^ner escenoes, pbjslqaes inteUectneUes etmondeB de I'BqwAa Hamiiae, 
etc. PuiB, 1867, p. 78. 
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many examples iUustratiye of the fact. According to this author, the se- 
quence is as follows : 

1st generation : immorality, depravity, excess in the use of alcoholic 
liqnora, moral debasement. 

2d generation : hereditary drunkenness, paroxysms of mania, general 
paralysis. 

8d generation : sobriety, hypochondria,* melancholy, systematic ideas of 
being persecuted, homicidal tendency. 

4th generation : intelligence slightly developed, first accession of mania 
at rixteen years of age, stupidity, subsequent idiocy, and probably extinction 
of ttie family. 

Dr. Whitehead,* quoting Dr. Adams, says that women who are habitual 
drunkards generally produce immature or idiotic children. 

With reference to the effect of intoxication at the time of sexual inter- 
course, some authors have alleged that epilepsy was liable to be induced in 
the resulting offspring. How far this supposition is based upon facts we are 
unable to say with positiveness. It is probable, however, that the opinion is 
not unfounded. A short time since, a lady who had heard nothing of any 
such theory, informed the author of this review, that a child she brought to 
him to be treated for epilepsy, was begotten by a father intoxicated at the 
time of the coition which she believed resulted in her conception with this 
unfortunate boy. All her other children — seven in number — were healthy 
and well formed. If, as Dr. Seguin says, "women would only speak," we 
should be able to arrive at certainty in regard tomany of the causes of idiocy 
where now there is only speculation. 

The effects sometimes produced in infants by milk which has undergone 
a morbid change through impressions made upon the mind of the nurse are 
well known to physicians. A case came under the notice of the writer 
several years rfnce in which convulsions were produced by the ingestion of 
milk which had been altered by mental influence, and another in which a 
child two years old, after sucking the breast of its mother immediately after 
the latter had been greatly frightened, was thrown into a comatose condition, 
and reduced to a state of almost complete idiocy. 

Dr. Seguin relates two similar cases : 

'* Mrs. B. came out from a ball room, gave the breast to her baby three 
months old ; he was taken with spasms two hours after, and since is a con- 
firmed idiot." 

'* In a moment of great anxiety, Mrs. C. Jumped into a carriage with her 
suckling, a girl of fifteen months, so far very intelligent and attractive. The 
child took the breast only once in a Journey of twenty miles, but before 



1 On the TnmsmiMlon from Parents to Olbprlng of aome Forms of Disease, and of Morbid 
Taints and Tendencies. London, 1807, p. 81. 
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aniving at destination she vomited several times, with no other intempUon 
than that of coma, and after an acute fever, the little girl settled down 
into the condition of a cripple and an idiot." 

These and all other similar instances, are, of course, open to the otjectioii 
of uncertainty as to the cause, but the coincidences have been so numeroofl 
and striking as to leave scarcely a doubt upon the sulrjeot 

Dr. Seguin*s account of the mental and physical phenomena of idiocy is 
ftdl, explicit and interesting. 

We regret that we cannot transfer some of his descriptions to our pages. 
We have only room for the following extract relative to the moral nature of 
idiots. If Dr. Seguln is not entirely conect in ascribing so high a degree of 
perfectibility to these unfortunate beings, he at least gives evidence of his 
own goodness and kindness of heart 

"That the idiot is endowed with a moral nature, no one who has had the 
happiness of ministering to him will deny. Epileptic, paralytic, choreic or 
imbecile children will often strike or bite their mother or affectionate attend- 
ant. If any idiot is found doing the same, (and we never found any) he 
must have been taught it by some cruel treatment imposed upon him. In 
general, as soon as his mind is opened to reflection, the tender family feelings 
are so deep in him that they often interfere with his successfhl transplanta- 
tion into the broader and richer ground of our public institutions. It is trae 
that his habits are sad, droll or repulsive; that his doings are often worse 
than none ; but these manifestations exhibit as much the carelessness and 
want of intelligence of the parents or keepers as they do the primaiy 
character of the infirmity. Does not the idiot in making his silly gestures 
tacitly say, *See what I am doing, if you knew how to teach me better and 
more, I would do it* It is true that previous to being educated the sUghtest 
work is too much for him, and makes him recoil ; but if we succeed in 
making him believe that he has accomplished a real object, emulation will 
appear and shed a ray of satisfiiction over his face. He is sensible to eulogy, 
reproach, command, even to imaginary punishment; he sympathizes with 
the pains, he can understand, he loves those who love him, he tries to please 
those who please him ; his sense of duty and propriety is limited but perfect 
in its kind ; his egotism is moderate, his possessive and retentive propensi- 
ties sufficient ; his courage, if not Samsonian, is not aggressive, and may 
easily be cultivated. As a collective body, idiotic children are in their insti- 
tutions equal in order and decency, in true lovingness if not in loveliness, to 
any collection of children in the land." 

In the second part of his woriL, Dr. Seguln treats fbUy of the education of 
idiots according to the method which he very properly designates the ph/s- 
iological. *' This method," he writes, " object of the present exposition, 
consists in the adaptation of the principles of physiology throng physiolog- 
ical means and instruments to the development of the dynamic perception. 
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reflection, and spontaneous Ainctions of youth.'' It would be Impossible for 
08 within our limits to do full Justice to the good sense with which Dr. 
Segoin has treated this important division of his subject. We can only say 
in general terms that it consists in developing to tlieir utmost extent without 
ovenasking, the germs of such faculties as are possessed and by attention to all 
the hygienic and physiological requirements of life, enabling the patient day by 
day to obtain such a condition of physical well-being as will render him 
capable of continued improvement. Dr. Seguin's system is one of gradual 
progress. There is nothing strained or forced or sudden about it. Little by 
iittJe, but with great sureness, the pupil marches onward, mentally and 
bodily, till at length a point is reached at which he is almost a new being 
and fit to become a useful member of society. Of course this point is not 
the same in all. Idiots, like persons of sound mind, differ in their capacity 
for acquiring knowledge, but they are' never so low as to be incapable of 
leaning. 

In the third part Dr. Seguin discusses the moral treatment of idiocy. 
Firmness, conjoined with the' most unvaried kindness, form the basis of the 
course of instruction to be pursued. '* To make the child feel that he is 
lored and to make him eager to love in his turn, is the end of our teaching as 
it has been the beginning." 

The fourth part is devoted to the consideration of the institution or 
school for idiots In all its more important relations of situation, hygiene, 
architecture, furniture, etc. The first institution of the kind was opened in 
Switzerland under the charge of Guggenbuhl, in 1839, and soon afterwards, 
if not simultaneously, one was established in Prussia by Saegert. The first 
school of the kind in the United States was opened in July, 1846, at Barre, 
Massachusetts, by Dr. H. B. Wilbur. There are now eight of these institu- 
tions in the country, at which nearly a thousand children are in constant 
training. Among all its charitable foundations there is no school for idiots 
in the city of New York or under its control. Surely this should not much 
longer be a reproach to us. 

In concluding what we have to say of Dr. Seguin's work, we most cor- 
dially recommend it, not only to the members of the medical profession, but 
to all persons, whether they be charitable or otherwise, who take an interest 
in learning something about human nature in its low as well as its elevated 
forms. No educated man or woman can read this book without feeling that 
he or she is being made acquainted with new and interesting facts, nor we 
iHflieve without having their sjrmpathy awakened for the unfortunate class of 
beings which Dr. Seguin evidently loves so well. 

The little volume of Dr. Duncan and Mr. Millard is likewise a very excel- 
lent and methodical treatise. Indeed, so far as the description of the idiotic 
condition, the systematic division of subjects, and the practical application of 
principles are concerned, we doubt if it has its superior in the English or any 
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other language. The authors are evidently men of experience and describe 
with graphic truthfhlness what they have witnessed. Though, perhaps, not 
so enthusiastic and sanguine as Dr. Seguin, they have confidence in the ahiKty 
to alleviate nearly all cases of idiocy and in a few rare instances to render 
the afflicted individual ahle to earn a livelihood and to take care of himself 
As they state, however, there remains a disposition to lean upon the judg- 
ment of others and a want of proper self-reliance which can never be eradi- 
cated. Boys have been taught useful trades and girls have been instructed m 
the use of the needle and housework so as to be able to earn a maintenance. 

Cases belonging to the higher grades of society have acquired the power 
of amusing themselves, of making a ftdr appearance in life, without obCrod- 
ing their eccentricities upon the world, and of pursuing some congenial oc- 
cupation without the necessity for constant guidance. In all, the moral and 
religious feelings have been aroused and developed, and those who were once 
selfish, sensual and depraved, have been rendered kind and considerate in 
their conduct. In conclusion, the authors say : 

*' To complete the climax it may be considered what the cases would 
have become, if they had been left to themselves, uncared for and untrained, 
with growing habits of self-will, self-indulgence, dullness, idleness, mischief, 
untidiness and vice." 

Looking at the whole subject of the education of idiots, we doubt if any 
one thing is more strikingly illustrative of the charity of the nineteenth century 
than the efforts which have been, and are now being, made to increase the 
knowledge and happiness of the unfortunate class of beings whose intellectusl 
and moral faculties are undeveloped, and those who have aided in this good 
work can assuredly contemplate with warrantable feelings of pleasure the 
results of their scientific, arduous, and disinterested labors. 

Discaurs de M. Parchappe, Intpecteur Oeneral de premiere 
daaae du Service dee Alienes de V Empire. Dans la discus- 
sions sur les differents anodes dC assistance des A denes. 
Parifi, 1865. 

Among the last public acts of M. Parchappe, was the deliveiy of the 
address before us, in the course of the debate which took place in the Society 
Medico-Psychologique relative to the management of the Insane AsylumB 
of France. As the lamented author has entered with great fullness into kbe 
exposition of the actual condition of these Asylums and has been equally ex- 
plicit and comprehensive in the statement of his views, we propose to Uj 
some of his statements and aiguments before our readers. Ml Parchappe, in 
the early part of his diBcourse, refers in the following terms to his advantages 
for obtaining full information relative to^the subjects of his inquiry: 
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" The'fblfiUineiit of the duties which the position I have the honor to hold 
imposes upon me, has placed me in the best possible position for forming 
opinions upon very exact data. 

" The exercise of these flmctions has given me great experience. I have 
had ample time for observation, and I have been invested with ample 
iothority for inspecting all branches of the service. 

'* I think, therefore, that I shall be able to bring under the observation of 
my colleagues a more exact and detailed account of our asylums than many 
of those which have been given to the public. 

"And I have the hope that the guarantees of sincerity and impartiality 
fbmished by my long public career of so many years will give some author- 
ity to my opinions and my assertions." 

Certainly no alienist in France, and very few throughout the whole civil- 
ized world had a better right to use such language than M. Parchappe. In 
alluding to the prejudices which the more ignorant portion of the public 
entertain against insane asylums, M. Parchappe discusses with great ability 
all the questions involved, and shows that it is an abuse of the principle of 
" liberty" to contend for the ft^edom of an insane person to do what he likes. 
Wliy give an Individual who has lost his reason more license than one who 
is sane ? The latter is not allowed to do as he pleases with what is his own, 
still less to interfere with his neighbors' lives or property, and yet we have 
actually heard persons contend for the absolute non-restraint of the insane, 
and for their management by " moral suasion" alone ! 

The author, in the course of his remarks on this subject, says: " But in 
what does the privation of liberty in our asylums consist ? Certainly the in- 
sane are not allowed to go out freely and to act as their delirium may suggest. 
But those who are able — and there are many — ^walk out under careful watch- 
ing, and those who work in the fields go to their labors properly attended, 
either by groups or singly, as the case may be, and they leave their rooms to 
work in the shops or to perform the various duties of the establishment which 
have l)een assigned to them. 

"During the hours for recreation they repair to the gardens— and they go 
out again when the time comes for them to assist in the religious exercises at 
the chapel. 

" Those who are unable to leave the building — and there are not many of 
this class — have assigned to them places for exercise which are rendered in- 
viting by plants and flowers. 

" It is only in very rare cases that an insane person is so violent as to 
necessitate his separate confinement. 

"The strait Jacket is only used in cases of absolute necessity-— although in 
France we prefer this means of restraint to isolation, as allowing exercise in 
the open sir. 

" The insane are allowed to practice among themselves those social ob- 
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servances and usages to which they have been accustomed, and which they 
are capable of recognizing. 

*'For occupations they have agriculture and horticulture, varioua aerrices 
about the establishment— sewing, washing, carpentering, locfcsnuthing, 
making mats, ropes, etc. 

'* For amusements they have games of all kinds, books, and yocal and in- 
strumental music. 

** Such are the conditions of the life of the insane in our asylums. Conditions 
which approach as nearly as possible to those of ordinary social life, and even 
to the life of the individual in his own home. The liberty is restrained to a 
certain extent, but there is as much as the insane person actually needs, and 
can safely be trusted with." 

The chapter on the ''^Mortality of the Inmne** is very interesting and in- 
structive. The causes which are directly associated with the mental condi- 
tion are : general paralysis and senile dementia w^hich are always incurable; 
acute mania which sometimes rapidly tends towards death by exhaustion, 
and insanity associated with epilepsy. The other forms of mental alienation, 
though lessening the average duration of life, do not of themselves directly 
lead to a fatal termination. 

According to M. Parchappe, the hygienic conditions of the insane in the 
asylums of France are as good as they should be. No small amount of actual 
observation has convinced us that he is not correct in this opinion. There 
never was a hospital, whether intended for those afiUcted in body or mind, 
in which all the hygienic conditions were equal to the requirements of the 
laws of health. Those of France form no exception to this assertion. The 
writer has examined a great many of them, and though he bears willing tes- 
timony to the admirable manner in which the great majority are constructed, 
and the skill and humanity with which they are administered, he has seen 
many things about them which were certainly not in accordance with the 
more enlightened views of sanitarians. 

The proportion of cures has heretofore been somewhat less than in some 
other countries. According to tables given by M. Parchappe, it was in 1853, 
in France, 1 to 8.2 ; in 1858, in England, 1 to 2.6 ; in 1861, in Scotland, 1 to 
2.4, and as the mean of three years, in Belgium, 1 to 8.1. 

The Gheel system of placing the insane in village families meets with 
M. Parchappe's unqualified condemnation. He regards it as unsuitable, 
either for the dangerous or the curable, and shows that tiie number of 
cures among the insane, at Gheel, has been scarcely more than half that 
of the other Belgian asylums. We presume that the great minority of 
scientific alienists are thoroughly convinced of the inapplicability of the 
Gheel system. 

In conclusion, M. Parchappe expresses the opinion that in France, as 
well as in other parts of the civilized worid, insane asylums have since 
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the beginning of the present century been constantly improying. In this 
opinion we entirely coincide. And with the present light which we have 
on the subject, we do not see what greater degree of perfection can be 
attained than thst which has been reached by our best asylums. 



OHBOHIOLE. 

Thi Johnston Will Case.— The following are the main points of the 
Teiy admirable charge given to the Jury by Judge Merrimon, before whom 
the Johnston will case was recently tried at Edenton, North Carolina. Mr. 
Jotmston died ten years previously, leaving a large property which he de- 
vised, with the exception of a few small legacies, to three gentlemen in no 
way related to him, and two of whom were his overseers. 

It was contended by the relatives that Mr. Johnston was of unsound mind, 
that he entertained delusions in regard to his relations, and that the will was 
the offspring of these delusions. 

It was shown in evidence that the testator had made several attempts at 
self-destruction, that he was subject to paroxysms of ungovernable excite- 
ment, during which he had been known to whip himself violently, and 
threaten the lives of others, and that he had imbibed the delusions that his 
relatives had deserted him, and were not comi>etent to manage his property. 
The Jury very ignorantly, and without regard to either the facts or .the law, 
sustained the will. 
The case has been carried to the Supreme Court of North Carolina. 
The medical profession throughout the civilized world will, we think, 
agree with us in commending the enlightened and scientific views enunciated 
by Judge Merrimon, and we are very sure that our brethren of the law will 
find nothing in them contrary to good sense, equity and sound legal science. 
Among the counsel for the contestants were Ex-Governors Graham, 
Bragg, and Vance, and Colonel Moore— an array of legal ability rarely seen 
in any court. 

OHABOE. 

Ist. Under our laws the late James C. Johnston had the right to dispose 
of his property, both real and personal, as he would, by deed or will, if he 
was sabiect to no mental disability. 

2nd. It is admitted that the script propounded as the last will and testa- 
ment of the late James C. Johnston was sufflcientlv executed on the 10th 
day of April, A.D., 1863, and on the 12th of Beptember, A.D., 1863, by him 
to make sane his will, if he had that degree and character of mental capac- 
ity required by the law to make a will ; and the Court charges the Jury 
that tlie script was suflSciently executed in matter of form, if they believe 
the evidence touching the execution of the same. 
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3rd. Then the imae sabmitted is, did the alleged testator hare safflcient 
mental capacity, in degree and character, to make his will on the 10th of 
April, A.D., 18H8, and on the 12th of September, 1863? 

4th. It is objected to the script propounded that the alleged testator did 
not have such mental capacity. The caveators so insist, and the burden of 
the proof of this allegation rests on them, and they must satisfy the Jury 
that at the time he was afflicted with such mental disqualification recognized 
by the law as incapacitated him to do this important act. 

5th. The caveators object to the scrip} on the ground that the alleged 
testator at the time of the execution of the script, was afflicted with partial 
insanity/ J technically called tiwnomarUa^ that he had the insane delusion that 
his relations had abandoned him, and that they were utterly unfit and 
incompetent to manage and preserve his estate, and that the scgipt sought 
to be established as his will, is the result and offspring of such delusion, and 
therefore is no will, but an absolute nullity. 

0th. It hence becomes important for the Jury to have a correct notion of 
what is meant by insanity, and especially partial insanity. It is extremely 
difficult, if, Indeed, it be possible to give any very precise and satisfactory 
definition of insanity. It is so varied in its character, so diversified in its 
operations and effects upon the same and different persons, that no exact 
terms can be used to sufficiently compass its essence and character ; it is 
rather to be described and explained than defined. The common and 
popular notion of insanity, that it means only that the person afflicted with 
it is a raving maniac, or that the light of the mind is utterly extinguished, 
and there exist only fatuity, and that otherwise every person is sane, is very 
erroneous, and falls short of the truth. Manv persons sadly afflicted with 
mental disease appear, in some cases generally, and in others at intervals, 
to the common observer to be perfectly sane ; indeed, it often exhibits itself 
in modes and forms so subtle that it almost eludes the observation of the 
most capable and expert observers and physicians. Mere strangeneas of 
conduct or eccentricity of action does not imply insanity or unsoundness of 
mind. A perfectly sane man may be eccentric, peculiar in manner and 
actions, «but he is aware of his peculiarities, and acts strangelv and in his 
peculiar course ft-om choice, and in disregard of what is generally thought as 
proper in manner or action, his conduct is not prompted by a diseased 
brain. But insanitv means a diseased, a tnorbid mind or brain. Unsound- 
ness of mind is a disease, and for the purpose of the case now before the 
court it will be sufficient to say that insanity or unsoundness of mind means 
such morbid disease or impairment of mina or brain as destroys the free and 
natural exercise of the wUL This is insanity. 

7th. It is insisted that the alleged testator was afflicted hy partial iniamiff^ 
or to speak more technically, with fnonomanm. Partial insanity or mono- 
.mania, is such disease or morbid impairment of the mind as destroys the 
free and natural operations of the will in regard to some particular subject 
or class of subjects. Although the whole brain may be to some extent 
affected, the morbid disease destroys the free operation of the mind towanis 
a particular subject or class of subjects ;— in regard to other subjects, tbe 
sufferer may have no diseased or morbid affection ; towards other subjects 
he may be perfectly sane and act rationally, and with the most i)erfect pro- 

Sriety. In partial insanity the disease is exhibited exclusively upon particu- 
ir subjects. This species of insanity is generally accompanied with insaxie 
delusion, and it is insisted that the allegea testator had such a delusion, and 
that the delusion operated in such a way as to destroy his testamentan- 
capacity in the execution of the script By an insane delusion is meant a 
persistent and morbid belief in supposed facts, which have no real existence, 
except in the perverted and distorted imagination of the sufferer, and a per- 
sistent and morbid belief in the existence of such supposed facts, against an 
evidence and probability to the contrary ; and he acts and conducts himself 
on such supposed facts, however, logically upon the assumption of their ex- 
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ifltence. This is insane delusion, and dehision in this sense is insanity. A 
person so diseased, is essentially insane, mad on the subjects embraced by 
the delusion, although on all other subjects he may reason with perfect ac- 
curacy, and act and speak like a sane man. To illustrate: a man may 
believe himself to be the Emperor of France, or that he is the Christ. He 
is neither, but he persistently believes that he is the one or the other ; he 
cannot be convinced to the contrair ; he so believes against all evidence and 
argument ; he acts and conducts himself upon the belief, and he is in this 
respect essentially insane, and the person while enteitaining such delusion, 
might reason logically, and act like a rational man about all things apart from 
the delusion. 

Indeed, in the case stated, the sufferer might reason correctly about him- 
self as Emperor. Monomaniacs not unfrequently reason correctly from false 
premises. But it must not be understood that mere eccentricity of conduct, 
harshness of temper, reveugefUlness of heiurt, or a depraved, cruel and mal- 
icious disposition implies insanity. Such is not the fact. Here there is no 
disease. These characteristics might, under some circumstances, be evidence 
of insanity, but, in and of themselves, they do not imply a mental disease. 

8th. Now let us apply these general principles to the case before the court. 
If the alleged testator, James C. Johnston, on the lOth of April, A. D., 1863, 
and on the 12th of September, A. D., 1863, was afflicted with insane delu- 
sion, as I have defined it to be, in respect to his relations who would natur- 
ally have been the objects of his testamentary bounty, if he bad as alleged 
by the caveators, a morbid and insane belief, an insane delusion that his 
relatives had abandoned him, and that thevwere utterly unfit to preserve his 
great property ; and if the script proponnaed was the result and ofispring of 
such delusion ; if the script proceeded from such insanity, then the Jury 
should find that the script Is not his last will and testament. 

9th. But on the other hand, if the iury should believe that the alleged tes- 
tator was not, at the time indicated, laboring under such insane delusion ; if 
he was not insane, as alleged, although the disposition of his property made 
by him, may seem to be harsh, unkind and unnatural towards his relations, 
and though be may have made such disposition out of prejudice against them, 
then they should find that the script is his last will and testament. 

Efficacy of Ebgot of Rtb in Pabaltsis, oonsbquent on Diseases of 
THE Spinal Cord. ~ A sailor, aged forty, was admitted into the Cork Hospi- 
tal under the following circumstances : 

Motility was absolutely abolished fh>m the waist downwards ; the legs and 
abdominal muscles were in a state of rigidity, and the lightest touch caused 
screams of pain ; the fingers and hands were spasmodically contracted, the 
contact of the bed-clothes was unbearable, profuse perspiration was present, 
with distressing priapism, pulse eighty, and a severe pain existed around the 
loins. 

On inquiry it was found that after exposure to bad weather the patient had 
gone to sleep in his wet clothes. On the following day he suddenly fell down 
on the deck, with incomplete paraplegia, which had since rapidly attained 
the deffree above described. 

On his admission on the 14th of May, five grains of iodide of potassium 
were prescribed every four hours. On the following day the symptoms not 
having yielded, leeches and cupping were applied to the lumbar region, and 
three grains of ergot of rye were exhibited three times in the course of the 
day, the iodide of potassium being continued as before. On the 16th no 
improvement being perceptible, the same treatment was iKTscvered in, the 
diet consisting of beef tea and bread. These remedies were continued up to 
the nth of June, with the addition of tincture and extract of hyosciamus. 
Tlie patient was now convalescent, and able to go up and down stairs with- 
out assistance. The ergot and iodide of potassium were then left ofl", and on 
the 14th he was so far recovered as to be able to climb a tree. On the 28d he 
was discharged, entirely cured. 
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It iB difficult in this case to assign the respective share of each remedy in 
the cure, and it is, therefore, impossible to ascribe it solelr to the good effects 
of the ergot. Mr. Toivnsend appearing, however, to be in possession of evi- 
dence sufficient to convince him of the efficiency of the drug, and his opinion 
in addition being founded on three other cases not before us, we must suspend 
our Judgment ; but meanwhile we feel Justified in recommending our readeiB 
to test experimentallv the value of a medicinal agent which is at present ex- 
tremely jjopular in England for the treatment of acute spinal aflTections.— 
Joitrnul of Practical Medicine and Surgery. 

The Qusbn r . Janb Mat.— We constantly read in books of travel of the 
extraordinary ease with which the act of parturition is performed by the 
human female when unspoiled by civilization. But a story has lately been 
investigated before Chief Baron Kelly and other of the Judges in the Court 
for the Consideration of Cases Reserved, which quite matches any of the 
relations we have seen of the easy terms imposed by Nature on Indian 
squaws, bushwomen, and other interesting savages, when becoming mothers, 
Jane May was a female servant She had frequently been charged by her 
mistress with pregnancy, but had systematically denied it. On October 25th 
she was sent to market with some poultry. l(etuming home in a cart, she 
asked the boy who drove her to stop and allow her to get out. She did so, 
and went into a recess in the hed^e. In five minutes afterwards she was 
seen to follow the cart, and she walked home the distance of a mile and a 
half, and the following day went about her business as usual. A boy passed 
tlie hedge soon after the girl left it, and hearing something cnr, found a 
newly bom child in the recess. He was frightened, and told the next 
passer-by. However, when found a second time, the child was dead. The 
prisoner was taken into custody the next day. She said she was suddenly 
delivered, and did not see the child nor hear it cnr, and she did not know 
whether it was dead or alive. At her trial at Bodmin she was convicted of 
concealing the birth. But the conviction is now quashed, on the ground 
that the case had not come within the provisions of the statute 24th and 25th 
Victoria, cap. 100, sec. 60. — Medical Times and Qatette, 

Dbcafitation.— As is usually the case after every execution in Paris, the 
decapitation of the brutal murderer, Lemaire, has been foUowed by state- 
ments in the newspapers as to the persistence of sensibility for some time in 
the head after decollation. M. Bonnafont has, therefore, thought it worth 
while to give an account, in a recent number of the Union Medicale^ of some 
experimenta he made many ^ears since in Aleeria in order to dissipate the 
belief then so generally held m that colony. On the occasion of the decapi- 
tation of two Arabs, he had ready a vessel nearly filled with pulverised 
plaster, and placed on a low table, and a friend and himself were provided 
with a small speaking-trumpet and a very sharp-pointed probe. Immedi- 
ately the first nead was cut off" it was placed in the vessel cont4iining the 
plaster, in order to an*est as far as possible the hiemorrhage. The speaking- 
trumpet was applied to the ear of the defunct, and his name well shouted 
tbiough it, but no movement of the eyes or of any part of the face manifested 
the slightest perception. The eyes remained dull and motionless, and the 
fiace colorless, and scarcely any contraction of the muscles was induced by 
provoking them with the pointed probe. The second head manifest^ in 
like manner signs of instant death ; as, indeed, how could it be otherwise 
than that this must at once ensue upon the S3mcope induced by the section 
of the large arteries ? Tlie numerous relations to the contrary, as well as 
the blush on Charlott Corday's cheek, M. Bonnafont regaids as fabttk)ttB, 
and he points out that there is no analogy between this reputed retention of 
sensibility by the decapitated head, and the fact of ducks and turkeys being 
able to walk about for some time after decapitation, as shown in the experi- 
ments of Aldini and Eugene Sue. 
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Ethnological causes have always been active in 
the production of wars, and the existence of slavery 
was undoubtedly the ultimate cause in the war of 
the Rebellion. Yet, though it involved the deepest 
problems of race, it was not in itself a war of races. 
It was a struggle between two geographical sections 
of the same race and nation as to the just status of a 
foreign element which had become domiciliated among 
us by the act of our ancestors and which, in itself 
powerless, had by mere bulk and magnitude acquired 

> For this very interesdng and yaluable memoir, the Editor is indebted to 
the IT. S. Sanitary Commission, to whose archives it was originally contri- 
buted* 
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a controlling importance in national affairs. During 
this struggle the negro remained passive. His ideas 
of the struggle were not revolutionary, but religious. 
He believed and waited, his simple mind filled with 
the grand metaphors of Holy Writ, and his doubts 
all silenced by an implicit faith that in the Lord's 
good time his deliverance would come. When it was 
decided by Government to employ him as a soldier, 
he cheerfully enlisted as he found opportunity. But 
when, by accident of locality, he was unable to reach 
our lines, he remained a faithful and quiet slave. In 
no instance did he assume leadership, in no instance 
did he organize to strike a blow for his own liberty, 
Yet, in all instances, he was patiently loyal to his 
own race and to the cause of the Union. 

This passivity is a moral element which might well 
create many doubts as to his efficiency as a soldier. Aside 
from the intemperate opposition of negro-haters, many 
of his calmer friends could only look upon the experi- 
ment as one involving serious risks of failure. Had 
he the physique to endure hardship ? Could he ac- 
qidre the manual of arms and perfect himself in tac- 
tics ? Had he the necessary physical courage ? Would 
he not, when his savage blood was up in the fever- 
heat of battle, entail disgrace upon our cause by acts 
of outrage ? Was not the profession of the soldier in 
its essence too noble and manly for this pariah of the 
land? All thinking minds acknowledged these 
doubts, andwith many they became at once convictions. 

The scepticism entertained as to the capacity of the 
negro for the duties of a soldier found voice even in 
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the Acts of Congress authorizing his enrollment. The 

first Act only impliedly makes him a soldier. In the 

Act of Congress approved July 17th 1862, we find 

the following : 

Sec. IL — And be it farther enacted: That the Pres- 
ident of the United States be authorized to employ 
us many persons of African descent as he may deem 
necessary and proper for the suppression of the Rebel- 
lion, and, for this purpose, he may organize and iiae 
them in such manner ^ as he may judge best for the 
public welfare. 

A little later another Act was passed exhibiting the 

same spirit of hesitancy. We quote: 

Sec. XII. — AtuI be it further enacted: That the 
President be and he is hereby authorized to receive 
into the service of the United States, for the purpose 
of constructing intrenchments, or performing camp 
service or any other labor, or any military or naval 
service for which they may befonnd competent ^ persons 
of African descent, and such persons may be enrolled 
and organized under such regulations not inconsistent 
Tvith the Constitution and Laws, as the President may 
prescribe. 

Even here, the name of soldier is not employed, and 
the precedence given to his employment as a laborer 
expressively indicates the hesitation felt by Congress 
and the people. And with a just sense that in thus 
employing the negro they opened the way to questions 
of deepest moment that might lie beyond and incur- 
red obligations which would change the political 
status of four millions of human beings, they enacted 
another section conferring freedom on the negro, his 
Tvife, his mother and his children, who should serve in 
our armies, provided always that the master or owner 
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of the negro should have enlisted in the service of, or 
in some way have aided and abetted the cause of the 
Rebellion. 

Men looked at this startling innovation with dif- 
ferent eyes. The earnest believer in a common hu- 
manity rejoiced; the careful statesman hesitated ; the 
prejudiced denounced; and the pure scientist looked 
upon it as a grand experiment on a scale of such 
magnitude as to render its results decisive. Every 
step, therefore, of the enlistment of 180,000 negroes 
was watched, by friend and foe, with a lively interest. 

Enlistments of negroes, however, had begun before 
the passage of the Act of July I7th 1862. The first 
black troops raised were recruited in Kansas — the 
Waterloo of slavery — ^by Col. James Williams, and his 
regiment for a long time was known as the "First 
Kansas Colored Volunteers" or, more familiarly, as the 
"First Nigger." Col. Williams acted without sanction 
and, of course, under difficulties that would have crush- 
ed a man less indomitable. How he fed or clothed his 
men is one of the unsolved mysteries. How he disci- 
plined them is known. In one case, three members of 
one company, intoxicated by their new position, com- 
mitted an infamous outrage. Twenty-four hours later, 
they had been tried, convicted and shot, the firing 
detail being made from their comrades. The subse- 
quent history of this regiment is one of active service, 
of hard fighting and of heroic courage. 

The first grand movement in the enlistment of 
negroes was in the organization of the Corps d^Afru 
que at New Orleans, and immediately after that ool- 
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ored organization became general in all the slave 
States occupied by our forces. Some regiments were 
also raised at the North, the 54th Massachusetts being 
a notable example. We believe that, with the excep- 
tion of that regiment, all the negro troops were taken 
up as United States volunteers, including the two 
regiments raised in Kansas and known, up to the 
spring of 1865, as the First and Second Kansas 
Colored Infantry. But very many colored troops 
were credited to the quotas of Northern States. 
Counties and cities sent recruiting agents to the South, 
and by paying bounties induced negroes to credit 
themselves to New York, Boston or Philadelphia, as 
the case might be. 

It was at first proposed to confine the use of these 
troops to the holding of sea coast and other fortifica- 
tions, especially in malarial districts, with the idea 
that they were not liable to the diseases peculiar to 
those localities. As our experience enlarged they 
were employed in campaigns, battles and sieges, and 
were in many cases assigned to tasks requiring all the 
steadiness of veterans. 

The conclusions which we are now justified in form- 
ing as to the value of the negro as a soldier affect his 
physique, his capacity to learn tactics, his providence 
or improvidence in the care and cooking of his food, 
liis powers of resistance to hunger and fatigue, the 
diseases peculiar to him, if any, and those to which he 
is most usually subject, his morale, including his cour- 
age, cheerfulness and obedience, and finally his com- 
parative intellectuality. 
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Aptitude for Drill. The well known imitative 
faculty of the negro, together with his natural fondness 
for rythmical movement, are elements of character 
which were promptly improved by the drill-officers by 
wjhiom the recruits were instructed. The habit of 
obedience, inculcated by the daily life of the slave was 
also valuable, and it was soon found that, in the drill 
of the soldier, the negro lacked no essential. In 
cleanliness, however, there was a deficiency, though 
that was overcome in those instances where the dis- 
cipline was rigid. Some of the regiments of the 
Corps (TAfriquey organized at New Orleans, were 
models of soldierly neatness and precision; while 
others, less carefully officered, were slovenly and care- 
less. 

Capacit/y for Marching. The large, flat, inelastic 
foot of the negro — almost splay-footed — was at first 
considered an objection ; but experience has not sus- 
tained the idea. I have known a command of about 
1,500 negroes to march 78 miles in 76 hours — ^part of 
the distance over a rough mountainous road — with 
remarkable ease and without increasing the sick-list? 
except from blistered feet. The general experience of 
army officers has decided that the negro marches as 
well as the majority of troops. His large joints and 
projecting apophyses of bone give a strong leverage to 
the muscles attached to or inserted in them. Yet in 
unfavorable circumstances there is reason to suppose 
that he fails to endure prolonged fatigue as well aa 
the white man. 

Mhdurcmce of Fatigue ami Hunger. In response 
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to enqtiiries addressed by the New Orleans Agency 
of the Sanitary Commission, Surgeon Blackwell, 81st 
U.S.C.T., expresses the opinion that the negro bears 
fatigue better than the white man. Other officers, 
among them Surgeon Humphreys, of the 55th U.S.C.T. 
and Surgeon F. E. Piquette, in charge of the U.S.A. 
General Hospital for Colored Troops at New Orleans, 
state with equal positiveness, that he is inferior in 
endurance ; that " he is, at present^ too animal to have 
moral courage or endurance." After full discussion 
with all the leading surgeons in charge of negro 
troops in Louisiana and Alabama, Dr. Owen M. Long 
reports to the Commission that, " the colored soldier 
does not endure fatigue as well and as long as the 
white, but he can endure hunger for a much longer 
period." Dr. Long, in speaking of cases of exposure 
and hardships says : — " In this instance, the morals of 
the white man steps in and often aids him in over- 
coming the situation." 

Such I believe to be the general opinion of observers. 
The negro loses the impulse of his natural gaiety, and 
becomes bitter and despondent, though if well-fed, as 
in the instance of the severe march mentioned above, 
he sustains himself well. 

Powers of Digestion and Assimilation, The negro 
is a heavy feeder. His plantation ration was usually 
confined to bacon and corn meal, eked out by such 
vegetables and poultiy as he was allowed to raise, or 
sncli game as could be found in stream or forest. In 
the army he speedily adapted himself to the ration, 
Tvas uniformly fond of " hard tack " and preferred 
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bacon to beef. Even in the climate of the Lower 
Missisippi the tropical origin of the negro shows itself 
in some difficulty in maintaining animal heat. Hence, 
probably, their instinctive fondness for fat bacon, epos- 
sum and coon. All our reports concur, practically, in 
the opinion that the negro, under a fair ration, has 
good digestive powers and manifests no peculiar ten- 
dency to diseases of the alimentary tract. 

Without being especially provident in the care of 
his ration, he is a very fair forager, and has a long list 
of foods not relished by the white soldier. He is also 
a liberal patron of the sutler. Negro regiments, in 
my experience, usually consumed all their ration, and 
as much more as they could conveniently obtain. 

Irarwwnity from^ or Liability to, certain Diseases. — 
One of the strongest arguments used in favor of the 
employment of negro troops was their supposed im- 
munity from malarial forms of disease. There was a 
wide-spread belief in this idea, which has not been 
sustained by experience. We cannot better express 
our own convictions, resting on a very considerable 
observation, than by quoting somewhat at length 
from reports made to the Commission by Dr. Ira 
Russell, who has given this subject the most careful 
study at St. Louis, at New Orleans, and in Virginia 
Dr. Russell says, in a report on the colored hospitals 
of Richmond, Norfolk, &c., that he found the opinion 
of numerous surgeons whom he consulted to be as 
follows : 

" First. The negro bears injuries and recovera from 
wounds quite as well as the white man." 
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** Second. Gangrene is of rare occurrence." 

"Third. Malarial, typhoid, and bilious fevers do 
not occur more frequently or terminate more fatally 
than among the white race." 

" Fourth. Pneumonia, pleuro-pneumonia and measles 
are more frequent and fatal than among the white 
race." 

Two of the surgeons, Drs. Maillard and Ela, have 
had a good deal of experience among the colored 
population in the contraband hospitals at Ports- 
mouth, Norfolk, and on the adjacent plantations. In 
reply to the query, " To what diseases is the negro 
more subject than the white man?" they replied, 
without hesitation, "To pDeumonia and pulmonary 
inflammations." * * * * * "The system of 
slavery was calculated, in various ways, to stimulate 
child-bearing. The mother had no responsibility — 
no care for the support of herself or her children. 
Breeding enhanced her value — ^to be a cheajp negro 
was a disgrace. But while the slave-holder under- 
stood how to stimulate child-bearing, his method of 
rearing children was very bad. The importance of 
cleanliness, good food, warm clothing, and proper 
shelter was but indifferently understood; hence many 
of these children grew up with impaired constitution, 
affected with scrofula and tuberculosis. Dr. Sey- 
mour thinks that eruptive diseases, such as small 
pox, measles and scarlatina, are severe with colored 
children, and many die from pulmonary complica- 
tions." 

There is, or was, among inexperienced medical ofii- 
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cers, a belief that negroes are not fully amenable to 
remedies. Sudden and unaccountable deaths fre- 
quently occurred in the hospitals, and came to be 
considered a negro peculiarity. In some cases the 
superstition of " fetichism " was responsible for this. 
The patient would believe himself possessed with a 
devil, or to have been subjected to the baleful influ- 
ences of the unholy charms of some witch ; he thus 
became hopeless, despondent and apathetic. Upon 
these points we again quote from Dr. Kussell : 

" I have given careful attention to the symptoms 
and pathology of disease as exhibited in the negro, 
and as modified by his peculiarities of constitution, 
habits and modes of life. I have also made careful 
inquiries of surgeons on duty in negro regiments and 
in the negro hospitals at St. Louis, Mo., Nashville, 
Tenn., Washington, D. C, Alexandria, Richmond and 
Hampton, Va." 

" All the intelligent surgeons agree with me that a 
thorough knowledge of the habits and idiosyncrasies 
of the negro are of the utmost importance in order to 
understand and successfully treat his diseases. Much 
of the lack of success in treating disease among this 
unfortunate class of our population is undoubtedly 
due to ignorance of such facts. Two hundred years of 
servitude, the implicit obedience required, the exemp- 
tion from all care and anxiety to provide for the 
future, the extinguishment of all hope of improve- 
ment in his civil or social relations, has produced 
marked physical and moral eflfects. Self-reliance and 
exercise of the will has never been cultivated or formed 
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any part of his education. His highest ideal of en- 
joyment has consisted in freedom from toil and the 
gratification of the lower animal instincts." 

After alluding to various other and obvious hygie- 
nic causes aflfecting the negi'o, Dr. Russell says : 

"When sick, he will take neither food or medicine, 
unless administered by some other person. Many 
sick negroes have died in consequence of this neglect, 
much to the astonishment of the physician, who had 
faithfully prescribed all that was needed of both. He 
is superstitious, and believes in charms and diabolical 
agencies, and often imagines that he is the victim of 
some supernatural influence, from which it is impos- 
sible to extricate himself When under the influence 
of this hallucination, he becomes indifferent, despon- 
dent, and gives up in utter despair, dying without 
apparent cause, leaving the impression on the physi- 
cian's mind of lack of vital power, when, if the case 
had been thoroughly understood, the explanation 
would have been found in the mysterious influences 
of the mind working upon the body. 

"But little reliance can be placed on the subjective 
symptoms as given by the negro. His ignorance of 
terms and his obscure and indefinite mode of describ- 
ing sensations only serve to confuse and perplex. 
Trivial symptoms are greatly magnified, while grave 
ones are entirely overlooked. The intensity of phy- 
sical suffering is his measure of danger. The intel- 
ligent physician soon learns that he must treat a negro 
as lie would a child. At a glance, he knows that the 
pale ashen color of the skin indicates disease, while 
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the sleek, .glossy hue is the sure sign of health. He 
gives but little attention to the symptoms described 
hj the patient, but resorts at once to the physical 
signs. When such precautions are taken and careful 
investigation made but little difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in properly diagnosticating the diseases of 
the negro." 

It will be seen, we think, that the conditions of the 
negro thus discussed, which certainly impair his ef- 
ficiency or his durability as a soldier, are not in- 
trinsic to his race, but are to a great extent educa- 
tional and may be expected to disappear under the 
energising influences of freedom and the teacher. 
Fortunately even this expectation has already been 
tested and proved to be correct by comparison be- 
tween the free negroj recruits from the North and the 
grossly ignorant slaves enlisted from the plantations 
of the South. The difference, says Dr. Russell, consists 
in the greater dependence of the recently enlisted 
enslaved upon the care of their officers and indif- 
ference to personal necessities and comforts. Surgeon- 
General Dale of Massachusetts remarks : 

"The difference between the colored volunteers 
recruited North and colored regiments raised South 
was very great and more strongly marked than any 
characterizing white soldiers as compared with black. 
The blacks born and recruited South having just 
emerged from the condition of servitude imposed upon 
them since birth are far more dependent than the 
colored regiments recruited North, showing that the 
further this race has been removed from the depres- 
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sing influences of slavery, the closer has become their 
approximation to the whites in their physical develop- 
ment and capacity for becoming enduring soldiers." 

It was also observed that northern negroes when 
removed to the South presented the same liability to 
malarial disease that attended the whites. But in 
the opinion of the writer, this was also true of those 
negroes raised at the South. Dr. J. C. Nott, of Mobile, 
denies that they have any exemption from malarial 
disease. In my own experience, the ratio of malarial 
and typho-malarial disease was about the same in all 
three classes, whites, northern negroes and southern 
negroes. This corresponds also with the facts reported 
by African travellers, Barth, Andersen and Reade, 
who speak of great mortality fi'om intermittent and 
bilious fevers of the Africans in their native jungles. 
The conclusion reached by Forry, Nott, Blodgett and 
Drake, that "there is no such thing as acclimation 
to malaria," finds no exception in the negro. This is 
the uniform testimony of all surgeons in charge of 
colored troops who have reported to this Commission. 

The weight of evidence seems to place them upon 
the same level as the white, in regard to his liability 
to malarial disease. 

In pulmonajy diseases we find the only excessive 
cause of mortality in the negro which seems to be 
inherent to his constitution. We have already spoken 
of the frequency of eruptive diseases among negroes, 
but this is due, evidently, to neglect of vaccination 
and to the protection against measles and scarlatina, 
afforded them by the isolated life of the plantation 
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and the ease with which any particular focus of con- 
tagious disease could be quarantined under the social 
system of the South. And the fatality of these dis- 
eases among negroes is almost uniformly ascribed to 
their complication Mdth pneumonic affections, inter- 
current or secondary. 

While it must be admitted that temporary causes 
had much to do with the frequency of lung diseases 
among negroes, it will still be found that they are 
vastly more liable to this source of mortality than the 
whites. In the process of escaping from his master to 
reach our lines, the slave was often exposed to great 
hardships, and in the transition period between his 
first day of freedom and his final enrolment as a sol- 
dier, these exposures were too often continued at a 
vast expense of life ; yet it was found beyond, that 
when fairly enlisted, clothed and fed, and subjected to 
the same methods of life as the white soldier, he still 
exhibited a far greater ratio of death from pulmonic 
disease. On this point we quote in extenso from the 
valuable researches of Dr. Russell : 

"From the records of five hundred autopsies, (four 
hundred and seventy-two of which were of colored 
men) made at Benton Barracks, Mo.; Wilson Hospital, 
Nashville, Tenn. ; and L'Ouverture Hospital, Alex- 
andria, Va., it appears that pneumonia and pleuro- 
pneumonia were found to exist, and were usually the 
cause of death, in four hundred and six out of the 
four hundred and seventy-two cases. Tuberculosis 
existed in thirty-seven cases only. All other diseases 
eight cases." 
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" In the Army of the Potomac, and in the hospitals 
at Alexandria, and Fortress Monroe, the colored troops 
suffered much less from pneumonia than in the west ; 
and the same is also true of the white troops. Even 
previous to the war, the old army suffered much more 
from it in the valley of the Mississippi than on the 
Atlantic coast. Especially was this the case at Jeffer* 
son Barracks, near St. Louis, Mo." 

We are compelled, then, to believe that, indepen- 
dent of external causes^ the negro is far more suscep- 
tible to pulmonary disease than the white. The 
physiological cause of this cannot, perhaps, be demon- 
strated ; but great weight is due to the hypothesis 
that he has a tropical, or smaller, lung. In all, or 
nearly all, the autopsies we have quoted, the weights 
of the lungs were taken ; but those weights were so 
much invalidated by the presence of various forms of 
solidification in the organ, that we are unable to use 
them in this connection. A careful series of weierhts 
of normal lung, to contrast with weights of an equal 
number of whites, is a great desideratum. It should 
be re-inforced by measurements and the volume and 
the expansibility of the living thorax. At present 
we are only able to suggest that, if the Arctic lung 
requires a capacity equal to the absorption of oxygen 
enough to convert into carbonic acid gas forty-five or 
fifty ounces of carbon daily, in order to maintain the 
animal heat in those cold regions, it would be in ac- 
cordance with the economy of nature to suppose that 
the oxygen capacity of a tropical lung would be 
smaller than the Arctic, in the same ratio as the 
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amount of carbon required to maintain animal heat in 
the sultry climates of the Equator. But this is not yet 
proven. The comparative frequency of tuberculosis 
in the two races, is by no means understood. Most 
surgeons in contact with the negro, are of the opinion 
that he, especially the mulatto, is predisposed to con- 
sumption. This opinion is pretty nearly universal 
among them, and yet Dr. Russell, from his own studies, 
doubts the truth of the theory. Dr. Harris, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, himself a negro, and a close student of his 
race, is emphatic in the opinion, that the admixture of 
races does not impair physical endurance or fecundity, 
but, on the contrary, promotes both. Against these 
opinions rests a pretty general conviction that tuber- 
culosis is a scourge of the negro, especially the mulatto, 
and that the fecundity of the latter is not equal 
to that of pure bloods. Common observation shows 
that the number of quadroons is much more numerous 
than that of " octoroons," and that the number of 
mulattos is much greater than that of quadroons. If 
there were no impediment of fecundity, the reverse 
would obtain. But this study lacks all the data which 
would ensure an exact and intelligent opinion. 

InUllectual capacity. — ^The negro, both by nature 
and education, is social and gregarious. His fond- 
ness for companionship is notorious and adds much to 
his adaptability to the crowded life of the camp. The 
negro encampment is always a cheerful and chatty 
place, enlivened by music, dance and sport. Nostal- 
gia, even in the married soldier, is almost unknown, and, 
when he is well and well fed, I have never seen a case. 
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Hisintellectiial aciitonesshas been very mucli blunted 
by centuries of ignorance and servitude, and it is now 
impossible to define his relative position — as a native 
and uncontaminated being — in the scale of races. 
His history in the land of his origin is one of continu- 
ous barbarism with occasional wild outbursts of the 
brute element. On this continent, we behold a 
patient, long-suflfering, religious man, who, under 
circumstances of great provocation and frequent op- 
portunities, rarely commits those graver and more 
beastly crimes which disgrace human nature. Hia 
record during the war of rebellion is wonderful in its 
gentleness and Christian forgiveness. He has "waited 
patient on the Lord" and not until the prison gates 
were thrown open did he attempt to come out into 
the light of freedom. It is ^vith him as we find him 
now, and not with his barbarows ancestry, with him 
under the dispensation of Christ, and not under the 
curse of Ham — ^that we have to deal in this era. 

It would be grossly unfair to subject the negro to 
a comparison of intellectual capacity based on his 
present manifestations of mental acuteness. In the 
slave States he has been held in ignorance by law'; 
in the free States subjected to a constant sense] of 
inferiority. All the paths of competition have been 
barred against him, and, though in the North, he has 
in occasional instances raised himself to prominence in 
intellectual combat, it has been over obstacles which 
might daunt the most enterprising. 

We do not expect from the besotted peasant of feu- 
dalism any vindication of his membership in a superior 
12" 
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race. IIow few are the cases in which the agricul- 
tural peasant of Kussia, France, or even England, haa 
achieved intellectual distinction ! From our own 
feudalism, we can anticipate no different result. We 
must turn, then, from the illiterate — ^almost inchoate 
— intellect of the feudalized negro, undeveloped and 
uncomprehended as it is, to some other means of 
comparison. However deficient it may be, it is nearer 
the truth than it would be to demand energy, enter- 
prise, and political sagacity of one who has not yet 
made acquaintance with the spelling-book. 

Three modes of ascertaining the superiority or in- 
feriority of races have been devised which have refer- 
rence only to physical facts and depend for their cor- 
rectness solely on the honesty and accuracy of the 
observer. One of these — that by external measure- 
ments of the cranium — ^is in itself essentially faulty, 
in that it makes no allowance for the thickness of the 
skull, though it has developed the fact that the Ger- 
mans use larger hats than the Anglo-Americans of the 
Northern States ; these larger hats than the same race 
in the Southern States ; and these, again, very much 
larger than those worn by the Spanish- Americans of 
New Mexico, etc. The English infantry hat sent to 
the colored West India troops was found much too 
large. 

A second means .of measuring intellectuality rests, 
like the former, on the size of the brain, and is based 
on the supposition that there is a direct ratio be- 
tween the mental and the cubic capacity of the cerebral 
mass. Prof. Samuel George Morton, the distinguished 
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craniologist, has taken the internal measurements of 
more than 600 skulls, by filling them with peas or 
shot, fi'om the foramen magnum, and then measuring 
the peas or shot by the usual method. His plan is 
ingenious and only lacks an accurate knowledge of the 
race represented by the skull and a far greater number 
of observations to have a decided practical value. 

The third plan is to ascertain the weight of the 
brain by post-mortem examinations, and is, per se^ 
the more reliable. 

All these measurements presuppose that the size 
and weight of the brain is the measure of its intel- 
lectuality — a theory probably connect in the main. 
The objections are these : The mental capacity of a 
brain probably depends upon its relative portion of 
grey substance ; and, in two brains, of exactly equal 
weight and measurement, theseT may differ materially. 
Again, the distrihution of the volume of a brain, 
whether in the anterior or posterior regions of the 
skull, may materially control its intellectuality. But 
all analogies and contrasts go to prove that, as a rule, 
the size of the brain has much to do with its mental 
power. Daniel Webster's gigantic head contained 
122 cubic inches of brain; the Hottentot and the 
Australian have only 75 cubic inches. The Tottecan 
Indian, now perished from the face of the earth, had 
77 cubic inches ; his conqueror, the barbarous North 
American, had 84 cubic inches. 

For the sake of comparison we give, succinctly, 
the measurements in cubic inches as established by 
Morton : 
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Mean. 
The Teutonic family, including English, 

Germans and Americans (30 crania), 

has, cubic in., 92 

The Pelasgic, Celtic, Semitic, Ac, have, " 8S 
The Malays, Chinese, Hindostanees and 

Egyptians, "83 

The American Tottecan Indian, . . " 77 
The American barbarous Indian (161 

crania), .-..,." 84 
The native African Negro (62 crania), , *• 83 
The American Negro (12 crania), . " 82 

Hottentots and Australians, . . " 75 

In contrasting the important races we find that the 
conquering Teutonic family outnumbers all the rest; 
that, by a singular parallelism, the conquerors (bar- 
barous Indians) who preceded us on this continent 
had seven inches the advantage over the annihilated 
Tottecans, and that the now perishing Indian has 
eight inches less of brain than his conqueror, the 
Teuton. And, not to be reconciled with the theory 
of a direct ratio between size and intellect, is the 
strange fact, that the Tottecan, the semi-civilized 
Indian, who buUt the mounds of the West and the 
now buried cities of Mexico and Central America, , 
was driven out by a conqueror who, with larger 
brain, has never manifested any tendencies toward 
civilization. 

The third method of estimating intellectuality by 
material conditions is, by ascertaining the weight of 
the brain in diflferent races. Up to the present war 
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the number of brains carefully weighed by anatomists 
was small, nor had any attempt been, made to educe 
any difference that might be assigned to race. I have 
carefully collated all the records of weights accessible, 
and find, in all, 278 brains of white Europeans, mostly 
English and German, and given on the authority of 
Clendenning, Sims, Tiedemann and Reid. These 
tables give the mean weight of the white European 
brain at 49 J ounces avoirdupois ; the greatest weight 
given being 65 oz., and the smallest, 34 oz. 

Fortunately, in the same series of autopsies from 
which we have quoted in our statement as to the fre- 
quency of diseases of the lung, we find the weight of 
the brain given in 405 cases, of which 24 were white 
and 381 were black. This number is larger than that 
of all the other brain- weights heretofore published, 
and is sufficient for satisfactory generalization. It has, 
moreover, a special value in giving the grade of color^ 
whether black or mulatto, &c. The labor of this 
great number of autopsies was performed under the 
direction of Surgeon Ira Russell. The mode of classi- 
fication has suggested itself to the writer. 
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Ethstolooioal Tablv, derived from 405 Aatopsies of White and Kegro 
Brains. Made under the direction of Surgeon Ira Kusseli, Ilth Massa- 
chusetts Voluntec^^. 
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The following laws would appear to obtain in the 
above table. 

Ist. The standard weight of the negro brain is over 
five ounces less than that of the white. 

2d. Slight intermixtures of white blood diminish 
the negro brain from its normal standard ; but, when 
the infusion of white blood amounts to one-half 
(mulatto), it determines a positive increase in the 
negro brain, which in the quadroon is only three 
ounces below the white standard. 

3d. The percentage of exceptionally small brains is 
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larirest among negroes having but a small proportion 
of white blood. 

The weights given in the table are much larger 
than those given by European anatomists, so far as 
the white race is concerned. Yet certain correspon- 
dences induce us to believe that such a diflference 
actually exists and would be verified by a more ex- 
tended research. In the vital statistics of this work 
the weight of the American soldier is found to be 5 J 
pounds more than that of the French soldier, and ISlbs 
more than that of the average English recruit of the 
age of twenty-one years. Again, there is a curious 
confirmation of Morton's measurements of the internal 
capacity in cubic inches of the human cranium. If, as 
he states, the standard capacity of the teutonic crani- 
um is 92 cubic inches, and that of the American negro 
82 cubic inches, then, to prove this relationship, the 
white brain weighing 52 ounces the negro brain should 
weigh just 46.40 ounces. It actually weighs 46.96 
ounces. This is founded on the American measure- 
ments only. If we group together the whole mass of 
weights of whites, foreign and American, we shall 
have 302 brains of whites, average weight 49.7 ounces. 
Comparing this with the weight of 141 pure negro 
brains we find a difference of 2.74 ounces. 

Supposing the matter of weight to be the essential 
condition of intellectuality, the average white has a 
competitive advantage over the average black of 5 J 
per cent. ; or, taking the 24 brains of white Americans 
as the standard of comparison, the competitive advan- 
tage of the white is 94 per cent. 
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Two important questions present themselves in this 
connection. — Ist. Morton's measurements seem to 
show that during two centuries of servitude the negro 
brain, if it has not diminished in size, has not increased 
under the influences of slavery. Therefore the crucial 
experiment of the effect of freedom and education has 
only just began. We cannot judge the ultimate ca- 
pacity of the negro from that which he has thus far 
manifested. And 2d, so far as the 24 white brains 
enumerated can prove anything, they show that the 
American is heavier and larger than the European 
brain. If it has enlarged under our institutions, why 
may not the negro brain, subjected to new and invig- 
orating influences, also increase its size ? 

The number of white brains weighed is too small 
for generalization. It is simply a suggestion, not a 
scientific fact. ' To test it we must look to other con- 
ditions and inquire how far the climate and policy of 
the United States have affected or changed other and 
easily recognizable physical forms of man. The 
American is the child of Europe. Other things being 
equal, we should expect him to be a mere repetition 
of the European. 

But there are evidences that the American, in 
founding a new nationality, has also established a new 
type of manhood. Of nearly 26,000 recruits fi-om the 
New England and North Western States, Mr. Elliott 
informs us that the mean height was 5 feet 8i inches. 
Of 27,853 recruits to the British army at home in 
1860 the average height was 5 feet 6i inches. The 
average height of the French army, for a series of years, 
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was 5 feet 5i inches. Here, then, we find the Ameri- 
can soldier is the tallest of the three, and so far as we 
can examine weights, we find him the heaviest, being 
5J pounds heavier than the French and 18 pounds 
heavier than the British soldier. In fine, there seems 
to be some reason to believe that the human brain, in 
the case of whites, has been increased in size by its 
transplantation to this continent, while in the case of 
blacks it has made no progress, but has, perhaps, 
deteriorated under the influences of slavery. 

As between the two races, the problem is : Does 
the lai^e brain by its own impulses create education, 
civilization and refinement, or do education, civiliza- 
tion and refinement create the large brain? This 
problem might be solved by a series of researches in 
the weight of brain of the poor whites of the south, 
known as "sand hillers," "low-down-people," or 
" crackers." With them civilization has retrograded. 
They came of a good stock originally, but have de- 
generated into an idle, ignorant and physically and 
mentally degraded people. Their general aspect would 
indicate small brains. If they are small it is due to 
the absence of educational influences. 

In the present state of science, we can only refer to 
general opinion, which leans to the belief that it is 
within the power of educational causes to modify the 
form and size of the human brain to a considerable 
extent, and that the competitive success of the freed- 
men of this country rests upon the effort that may be 
devoted to their mental and moral elevation. They 
have already the same cranial capacity with the Hindos- 
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tanees, who have developed a high civilization, a pro- 
found philosophy and a rational religion. 

We have thus stated, as elaborately as our limits 
will permit, the differences which exist between the 
black and white races. It will be seen that, for the 
purposes of the soldier, he has all the physical char- 
acteristics required, that his temperament adapts him 
to camp life and his morale conduces to his discipline. 
He is also brave and steady in action. His only dis- 
qualifications are found in his greater liability to pul- 
monary and exanthematous diseases and in the lack 
of education — perhaps of native intellect — that forbids 
his attainment to the rank of a commissioned officer. 
Neither of these objections are of sufficient moment 
to throw him out of the lists, and, in all subsequent 
wars, this country will rely largely upon its negro 
population as a part of its military power. 



laebieto of tlje SErial of ittarg l^arrig, Jntrirtrtr for 
tt)e lEurtier of EIroniram J. i3urtou9i)0. 

By R. L. Parsons, M.D., Superintendent of the N. Y. 
City Lunatic Asylum. 

On the 30th of January, 1865, at about the hour of 
three in the afternoon, a young woman named Mary 
Harris went to the Treasury Department building at 
Washington, inquired for Adoniram J. Buri'oughs, one 
of the clerks of the department, waited quietly in an 
obscure position until, having finished the duties of the 
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day, he passed the place where she was sitting, when 
she suddenly arose and fired at him two pistol shots^ 
one of which took efifect, causing his almost immediate 
death. The young women then walked slowly out of 
the building, when she was taken into custody. It was 
soon ascertained that the deceased had formerly been a 
lover of the girl who caused his death, and further that 
she had made the journey from Chicago for the express 
purpose of seeing him, but with the avowed intention 
of instituting a suit against him for breach of promise 
of marriage. 

Thus much regarding the case, with various unim- 
portant particulars and incidents, was soon made 
known to the public, and the impression seemed to be 
almost universal that it was- a case of murder induced 
by jealousy and a spirit of revenge for a real or sup- 
posed injury, and further that this injury was deser- 
tion and perhaps seduction. At first some regarded 
more particularly the supposed disappointment and 
injustice to which the girl had been subjected, and 
were inclined, in a certain measure, to excuse, if not to 
justify, the deed, while others, looking rather at the 
enormity of the crime, the legal protection already 
given to women in such cases, and the danger to pub- 
lic safety that must result if persons should be allowed 
thus to avenge their own real or supposed wrongs, 
were vehement in their condemnation of the act and 
in their demand for the punishment of the perpetrator. 
When, however, the case came up for trial and it be- 
came known that the plea of insanity had been set up, 
whatever of sympathy or of consideration there might 
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have been for the unfortunate girl, seemed to give 
way to a feeling of resentment, that a plea which had 
been so often interposed of late to shield the guilty 
from the just consequences of their crimes should again 
be set up for a similar purpose. The plea had come 
to be looked upon with suspicion even in cases where 
there were well attested evidences of mental aberration, 
the opinion of experts being considered of less weight 
than the common-sense views of the community at 
large. The belief that the plea was untenable and 
only set up in the want of a better was not confined 
to the unprofessional public, but was shared by phy- 
sicians and even by those who had made the study of 
mental diseases a specialty. Indeed, whatever facts 
are presented to our minds, whatever mental reserva- 
tions may be made in favor of facts as yet unascer- 
tained, we still do and must pass some sort of judg- 
ment in relation to those facts. Here a judgment 
adverse to the theory of insanity obtained. 

After a long and tedious trial, conducted by advo- 
cates of rare ability, in which the facts in the case 
were fairly brought to light, and aided by the opinions 
of medical experts of known experience, the jury, after 
a consultation of five minutes duration, brought in a 
unanimous verdict of Tiot guilty. 

After the trial, no less than before, the popular 
impression still obtained that Mary Harris was not 
insane, but that a cunningly devised fiction had been 
foisted upon the jury in regard to the mental con- 
dition of the defendant at the time of the act. And 
this impression was not confined to uneducated minds, 
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but was shared equally by men of sound judgment 
and intellectual culture, and even by experts in the 
specialty of mental diseases, notwithstanding the 
testimony of an esteemed member of their specialty 
substantiating the fact of her insanity. 

The principles involved in the decision of this case 
are of great importance, and now that the lapse of 
time gives opportunity for the judgment and the 
reasoning powers to act without being unduly influ- 
enced by the emotions incident to an immediate con- 
templation of the persons and facts, a review of the 
case will, no doubt, be of service to mental science 
and to the jurisprudence of insanity. 

It is proposed, then, to give such an abstract of the 
testimony bearing on the question of insanity, to- 
gether with the professional opinions relating thereto^ . 
as shall embrace all the points necessary to an intel- 
ligent and just re-consideration of the case ; and it is 
hoped that any criticisms that may be made, or opin- 
ions that may be expressed in the course of this 
discussion, will not obscure, if they do not elucidate, 
the subject. 

In opening the case for the prosecution, the District- 
Attorney stated the following untenable propositions, 
viz. : 

" It is a vulgar error that insanity renders a party 
irresponsible for his conduct." 

" Every man who commits a crime is at the time 
more or less insane. Reason for the time is dethroned, 
and passion holds the sway." 

" Motive, therefore, you will observe, is wholly in- 
compatible with the idea of insanity." 
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Now the unfounded assertions of an advocate may 
be of no special importance in a scientific point of 
view, and yet they are proper subjects of criticism, as 
they cannot fail to exert an improper influence with 
the jury, either for or against the cause he advocates. 
K such statements are allowed to pass without notice 
or correction, through inadvertence or a belief that 
they are too trivial and too clearly unsound to be 
deserving of notice, the jury may still adopt them as 
parts of their belief or of their supposed knowledge. 
If, on the other hand, they are refuted, or their un- 
truthfulness is clearly apprehended, the jury are led 
to suspect the weakness of the cause, or to doubt 
other statements that may have a foundation in truth. 
Whatever may be the policy or practice of opposing 
. counsel, the sole object of the prosecuting attorney in 
a criminal case should certainly be to elicit truth, and 
to subserve the ends of justice. 

That insanity renders a party legally irresponsible 
for his acts is not a vulgar error, nor, indeed, an error 
at all. If the assertion were true, it would of itself 
constitute a sufficient rejoinder to the plea of insanity. 
And yet, in a certain inodified sense, the insane are 
responsible for some of their acts, so that they may 
justly and properly be made to suffer the consequences 
that naturally flow from these acts. For instance, an 
insane patient who defaces or destroys the walls or 
furniture of his room may be removed to plainer and 
stronger apartments, and given to understand the true 
reason for such removal. In many cases he will appre- 
ciate the justness of the change, and modify his future 
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conduct accordingly. In all this he undei^stands the 
relation of cause and effect, and is influenced by 
motives. To an extent ho acknowledges and feels 
himself responsible, and yet in no such sense that he 
could be properly pu7mhed for the acts in question, 
which were at the time and with the motives which 
then existed, uncontrolable. 

The assertion that motive is wholly incompatible 
with the idea of insanity, has been incidentally 
alluded to and contradicted. In most cases, indeed the 
insane act as really and truly under the influence of 
motives as the sane. But motive, if subjective, may 
be the oflTspring of a diseased mind, of delusion or of 
insane antipathy ; if objective, it is then only motive 
as it influences the mind, and in the case supposed as 
it influences an insane mind. Not only do the insane 
usually act under the influence of motives, but they 
may act from a motive of revenge even, and that either 
on account of a real or of a supposed injury. For 
instance, a patient who is incoherent, has marked delu- 
sions and is by turns excitable and melancholic, enter- 
tains the idea that his physician or attendant is alone 
responsible for his detention, says he will have revenge, 
and makes repeated attempts to kill the person by 
whom he supposes he is unjustly deprived of his 
liberty, although others with whom he is associated, 
lie never molests. Were he subjected to some real 
indignity or made to suffer some real injury, the feel- 
ing of revenge and acts depending on this motive, 
would be none the less natural to an insane mind. 

The statement that every man who commits a crime 
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is at the time more or less insane, is so manifestly in- 
con-ect, and so 'opposed to what is known to be the 
universal belief of mankind, that it would be simply 
foolish were it not immediately followed up by the 
propositions that passion is a short madness, and that 
(then) reason for the time is dethroned, and passion 
has its sway. Here there is an evident intention to 
confound or obliterate the distinction between normal 
and healthy mental action, and the action of a diseased 
mind, and thus convey an erroneous impression to the 
minds of the jury, by a quibble founded on the well- 
known aphorism that anger is a short madness. Such 
practices on the part of the prosecuting attorney can- 
not be too strongly deprecated; and deserve, at least, 
a passing notice. 

An analysis is here given of the principal points 
bearing on the question of insanity. The circum- 
stances immediately connected with the homicide, 
however, are not classified, as they will be better ap- 
prehended if considered together. 

1. Gcmduct of tlie Defendant at the thne of (lie Homir 
dde. It appears in evidence that the defendant on 
the 30th day of January, 1865, went to the Treasury 
Department, at Washington, between the hours of 
three and four in the afternoon, inquired, in a ladylike 
manner, if there was a gentleman employed in the 
Department by the name of Burroughs, pointed out 
the name of the gentleman she wished to see on the 
register, was admitted, went to the room where Mr. 
Burroughs, with other employees was engaged, looked 
in, appeared much excited at the time, then stationed 
herself in the hall, waited quietly in a somewhat ob- 
ficui'e position until deceased passed her, in company 
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with a friend as he was leaving the huilding, when 
she fired two shots at him with a small Sharp's revol- 
ver, the first of which took effect, causing his death in 
a few moments thereafter. She was then seen to 
walk deliberately from the hall, mistook her way, re- 
traced her steps, and was again seen by the same wit- 
ness who describes her as colorless, and pale and with 
her features set. She was then taken into charge by 
an officer, and placed in a room where she was imme- 
diately seen by Secretary McCulloch. She was then 
excited, asked "Is he dead ?" said " Why did I do it ? 
Why did I do it ?" Seemed to be in despair — in a 
frenzy, her agony seemed too grpat for tears. She 
talked freely but for the most part in ejaculations. 
The officer who took her to the iail testified that when 
he saw her she looked wild, had her hands in her hair 
and seemed in great mental agony. She stated to 
him that this man had ruined her, had caused her to 
be driven from her home and friends, had seduced her 
and taken her to a bad house in Chicago and that she 
had told him that if he didn't comply with his promises 
she would have revenge on him at the risk of her life. 
She seemed in great distress and was very weak. To 
Secretary McCulloch, however, she stated, with a great 
deal of emphasis, that BuiTOughs had done her no 
other injury than the violation of his engagement. 

2. Natural^ Physical^ amd Mental Cha/racteristics. — 
She was of nervous temperament and enjoyed uniform 
good health. Was of an active turn of mind, her in- 
tellectual faculties were well developed, she was cheer- 
fol and good-natured and was generally liked by those 
who knew her. 

3. Facts that may hwe acted as caiiMS of Insa/nity. 
— ^When ten years of age she became acquainted with 
Burroughs. He caressed her and paid her great at- 
tention when a child and afterwards became her ac- 
knowledged and accepted suitor. He had entire con- 
trol of her affections. There was a positive engage- 

13 
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ment of marriage between thera. A correspondence 
was earned on between the parties as lovers until a 
short time previous to the marriage of Burroughs to 
another woman. The desertion was entirely unexpec- 
ted. A few days before she became apprised of the 
marriage of Burroughs she received two letters signed 
J. P. Greenwood asking an interview with her at a 
certain house which she ascertained to be a house of 
ill-fame. She afterwards became convinced that Bur- 
roughs had written these letters himself and with the 
design, in some way to do her an injury. Called at 
the nouse herself in company with her friend Miss 
Devlin, remained at the door and made inquiries which 
confirmed her in the belief that Bun'oughs had endea- 
vored to entice her there. Was deeply excited on 
becoming convinced of the above, and ever afterwards 
when the affair was mentioned. Her mental depres- 
sion was such that it exercised a marked influence on 
her physical health, diminishing her sleep and impair- 
ing her appetite. On visiting the Rev. Dr. Burroughs 
she conceived the idea that he and his brother, her 
former lover, had contrived a plot against her in con- 
nexion with the assignation house. Was impressed 
with the idea that her long intimacy with Burroughs, 
his desertion, and the fact of her going to the assigna- 
tion house would damage her character. Thought 
much of this and long contemplated a suit against 
Burroughs for breach of promise of marriage to vindi- 
cate her character. She had often said during the 
summer previous to the marriage of Burroughs that 
they would soon be married. Her own parents were 
so opposed to her intimacy with Burroughs that they 
cast her off entirely. This fact also caused her to feel 
the desertion more severely. 

4. Physical Causes that may have led to Insanity, — 
Her health began to fail immediately after the mar- 
riage of Burroughs. She became thin and sallow- 
lost appetite and sleep. Her menstrual functions be- 
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came deranged, so that she suffered severely from 
dysmenorrhoea. From having a healthy, ruddy look, 
she became pale, indicating a certain degree of anaemia, 
or derangement of the circulation. Her sufferings 
from dysmenorrhoea were so great as to cause much 
nervous irritability and wildness of look. 

5. FacUi iiulicatin^ a DiHturhwrice of tJw Intellectual 
FaoulUes. — ^Was at times abstracted, and, to a certain 
extent, incoherent in her answers. Would interrupt 
a conversation by making irrelevant remarks. Had 
the belief that her former lover and his brother had 
some plot against her — thought they intended to pick 
her up in the street, and carry her away where she 
would never be seen. Was apprehensive of personal 
violence from the men who murdered President Lin- 
coln. Thought she had seen Burroughs in the jail 
since her imprisonment. At one time peremptorily 
demanded her release from prison. 

6. Fact^ indicatiiig a Disturhance of tlie Affective 
Fdoulties. — At times became almost frantic — would 
not know what she was saying or doing. Became 
less cheerful — was mentally depressed. At times 
showed indifference towards, or even displeasure with, 
those whom she knew to be her friends, and this 
without any rational cause. 

7. Fhym>al condition of Defendant^ as hearing on 
the question of Insanity^ so as to render ibs hypothesis 
probable. — All those points mentioned as physical 
causes Avhich may have led to insanity. These causes 
continued up to the time of the trial. Great disturb- 
ance of the circulating system — ^the top of her head at 
times being very hot, while the extremities, and even 
the forehead, were unnaturally cold. Great dilatation 
of the pupils. Several attacks of erysipelas of the 
head, indicating, at least, serious physical disturbance 
as a cause. The heat of her head was so great that 
she would sometimes sit, in winter, with a strong 
draught of air blowing upon it, when a gentleman at 
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her side found himself uncomfortably chilled, althongli 
much more warmly clad. 

8. Insane Acts, — Arose early one morning ; leaned 
over Miss Devlin, whom she supposed asleep, and 
said, " I have to leave you ; but I am sorry to have to 
leave you." When stopped, said she was going to 
walk on the lake shore. Repeatedly tore garments 
and books in pieces, and at one time attempted to cut 
in pieces a fancy silk quilt. Attacked her mend. Miss 
Devlin, with a carving-knife, without provocation. 
Threw a brick, covered as a pincushion, at a cus- 
tomer, and without provocation. Would often lay all 
night, in winter, on the floor in a cold room, and 
without any covering. Would hold her friend firmly 
by the wrists, and gaze at her fixedly for ten or fifteen 
minutes at a time. These acts were committed during 
paroxysms of excitement, which sometimes lasted five 
or six hours. At such times she was often noisy, and 
needed restraint. Several times struck her friend 
violently with a window-brush without cause. It 
would seem that all these acts were overlooked and 
excused by her employers, as they did not consider 
her responsible or capable of self-control when she did 
them. 

A connected statement of the history of the de- 
fendant is here added, in order that the relations of 
the events in time may be better understood. This 
history was carefully prepared from the evidence by 
Dr. Nichols, at the instance of one of the counsel for 
the defendant. It was intended for use as a hypo- 
thetical case, but agrees strictly with the evidence 
given. 

" A girl's parents are poor and humble, but entirely 
respectable. She did not, in childhood, enjoy the ad- 
vantages of much school education, nor of a refined 
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moral training. At the tender age of about twelve 
years she is employed to wait upon the customers of 
a gentleman's furnishing store, kept by a respectable 
woman of mature years. She is soon noticed and 
esteemed by some of the most respectable people of 
the town in which she resided, for her marked inteUi- 
gence, sprightliness, amiability, and engaging manners, 
and for an elevation of character much above that 
usually produced by her limited advantages. About 
this period she made the acquaintance of a single man, 
of about twice her age, of good natural abilities, edu- 
cation, and social position, who at first showed her the 
most devoted and flattering personal attentions ; and 
when they became separated for longer or shorter 
periods, wrote her frequent letters, which abounded in 
the strongest expressions of praise, endearment, and 
love, till be became ^ master of her heart and affec- 
tions,' and she did not seem ^ desirous to increase her 
acquaintance on account of her engagement with him,' 
but appeared ^ to have no other motive or aim in life 
than to please' the man to whom she was affianced. 
She received the attentions of her lover in opposition 
to the decided wishes of her parents, because she was 
a Catholic and he a Protestant. Several definite 
periods were, in the course of time, fixed for the mar- 
riage, but it was each time deferred for reasons assigned 
by him. In the course of their engagement she, at the 
suggestion of friends, left the town in which her 
parents resided, to avoid their persecution on account 
of it (the engagement), and went to reside in the town 
in which he resided, where he continued the personal 
attentions heretofore described, and when he left the 
latter town he corresponded with her as before. He 
once took her from the last-named town to that in 
-which their acquaintance commenced, because, as he 
alleged, they were to be married in three weeks, and 
lie did not wish the * woman he was to marry to act 
as clerk any longer.' 
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"In the autumn of 1863 a great change in the his- 
tory of these two persons took place. Soon after the 
receipt of an affectionate letter from him, this girl 
found that the man to whom she had been so lonp 
affianced, and to whom she had given all the love and 
trust of an ardent and affectionate nature, had, without 
notice from him or anybody else, and without the least 
suspicion of any change in his affection for her, or 
pui-pose of marrying her, married another woman. 
She also, about the same time, became convinced that 
he endeavored to entice her into a house of ill-fame, in 
order, as she believed, to destroy her character, and 
have an excuse for breaking his engagement of mar- 
riage with her. From the moment of this disappoint- 
ment, accompanied by a supposed endeavor to destroy 
her character, a great change took place in her physi- 
cal and mental condition ; she became morbidly ner- 
vous ; she was unable to obtain either sufficient or 
regular sleep ; her appetite was poor, and she grew 
pale and lost flesh. In a few days after the disappoint- 
ment, she was treated for a painful dysmenorrhoea by 
a highly intelligent physician, who, without knowing 
anytliing of her ' social and j>rivate history,' observed 
that she was very nervous and excited, and that her 
expression was wild. This physician treated her for 
the same affection and general condition at diffei'ent 
times in the course of the following nine months, at 
the end of which time she accompanied her employers, 
who had removed their business to a towTi in an ad- 
joining State. Besides the occasional bodily indis- 
position, and the general impainnent of her bodilv 
health, and the depression of spirits which began with 
the disappointment and sense of great moral injury, 
she, froiQ time to time, exhibited acts of impulsive 
violence, such as beating over the head with a dust- 
brush a female friend to whom she was much attached^ 
to whom she was under many obligations, and with 
whom she had had no misunderstanding; pursuing 
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with a carving-knife another female friend, to whom 
her relations were similar to those just described; at- 
tem})tinG:, without the least provocation, to destroy a 
beautiful and costly piece of needlework, and scatter 
jar8 of preserves over the carpets ; attempting to visit 
a lake shore at a very early hour of a cold winter 
morning, accompanied by a remark which indicated 
an intention to commit suicide. It was difficult to 
restrain her from these acts of violence, and, in strug- 
gling to execute them, she exhibited unnatural strength 
and energy. She rarely said anything during these 
paroxysms of excitement and violence. 

" In the course of the year which followed the dis- 
appointment, and in which the physical and mental 
phenomena .described took place, this girl expressed 
to various persons her fixed resolve to sue the man 
^vllO had abandoned her, and, as she believed, sought 
to min her, for breach of promise of marriage — not for 
tlie purpose of obtaining indemnity in money for the 
wrong she had suffered, but in order to vindicate her 
own character, which, she thought, had suffered from 
her long and well-known intimacy with him without 
naarriage. In pursuance of this intention, she engaged 
the services of a respectable lawyer, and of a detective 
officer, to inform her w^hen the man against whom 
she proposed to institute the action visited the city in 
which she resided ; and alone, and with slender means, 
made a journey of over two thousand miles, going and 
returning, which proved fruitless, in consequence of her 
being unable to find him. Persisting in her purpose 
of vindicating her character by instituting a suit 
against the man who she believed had attempted to 
ruin it, she a second time set out from her home, and 
alone, made a journev of over a thousand miles to the 
town in which he resided, where a writ might be served 
upon him. On her way, and when within less than 
two hours' ride of her destination, she, in consequence 
of exhaustion and ill health, remained three weeks, 
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and in that time frequently expressed the single dete^ 
mination to institute the suit for the purpose des- 
cribed, and for that alone. When her strength and 
health became so far restored that she felt herself able 
to do it, she made the remainder of the journey, of 
one and one-half hours by railroad, to the city in 
which the man in question resided ; visited the build- 
ing in which he was employed as clerk, learned which 
his room was, and, approaching the open door near 
which he sat, and through which he could be i-eadily 
seen, stood gazing earnestly at him for a few moments, 
and then retired. Not long afterwards, as he was 
passing through one of the corridors to leave the 
building, in the presence of several witnesses of the 
act, she twice discharged a loaded pistol at him, one 
of the charges taking effect, and causing his death in 
the course of a few minutes. At the time of the firing 
she made no remark ; she did not attempt to escape, 
but was soon arrested; and to those who first saw her 
she did not attempt to palliate the act by alleging the 
provocation, but expressed, both in words and manner, 
the deepest sorrow and distress. Her attention could 
at this time be arrested by direct questions, to which she 
would return coherent answers ; but she would imme- 
diately upon beingleft to herself become incoherent, and 
her whole expression and manner were strikingly and 
impressively expressive of real horror and anguish. 
On the morning of the day of the homicide she made 
definite arrangements to return to the city she was 
about to leave, and there attend a public lecture in the 
evening with a friend. On the way from the scene of 
the homicide to the jail, in a condition of great excite- 
ment and distress, she told the officer who accom- 
panied her that, in addition to the wrongs already 
spoken of which had been done her by the man to 
whom she was so long affianced, he had seduced her 
and ruined her bv taking her to a bad house ; but as 
this is the only time she is known to have made such 
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a declaration, and she is known to have often made 
contrary declarations, both before and after the homi- 
cide, and as the latter part of the declaration is shown 
to be untrue in fact by competent witnesses, it must 
be inferred that in the excited, distressed, and bewil- 
dered state of mind referred to, she expressed what 
she believed the man to whom she was engaged, and 
to whom she had so long given her whole confidence 
and love, had attempted, rather than what he had 
actually accomplished. This view is corroborated by 
the testimony of the warden of the jail in which she 
was confined, who overheard her when she could not 
have known that any one was vnthin hearing distance 
of her saying * Oh, how I loved him (the man she 
killed.) Why did I do it ?' 

" The girl whose supposed case we are describing 
remained in jail about four months after the homicide 
before her trial under an indictment for murder com- 
menced. During this time she was frequently visited 
by a gentleman of great intelligence, high character, 
and considerable observation of physical and mental 
disease. He observed the symptoms of ill health 
exhibited by her during the period in question, and 
made full notes of them. It appears that she had 

feriods or paroxysms of great nervousness, in which 
er sleep appeared to be irregular and insufficient, if 
she slept at all, for one or more nights ; her pupils 
were greatly dilated, staring, and insensible to lignt ; 
her head extremely hot and her hands cold ; her insen- 
sibility to the draught of cold air through her room 
very marked, and in which she expressed a deter- 
mination to do physically impossible things, enter- 
tained unfounded apprehensions and positive delusions, 
and heard false noises and voices. It became necessary 
for a few moments to restrain her at these times, 
and during the restraint she exhibited great unnatural 
strength. And during the period in question she was 
visited several times by an expert in mental diseases, 
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who testified that she declined to see him when he 
called on two occasions, for the reason, as his inquiries 
led him to believe, that she was suffering from dys- 
menorrhoea, and was nervous, wakeful, and generally 
much indisposed ; that on another occasion, when lie 
visited her, she was suffering from an attack of erysi- 
pelas in the face, and exhibited great nervousness, and 
expressed apprehensions and delusions similar to those 
observed by the witness already cited, who visited 
her during the same period." 

On these facts, and on the opinions expressed by 
Dr. Nichols, Superintendent of the Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane, and other physicians called as 
experts, the jury rendered an unqualified verdict of 
not guilty. 

It would appear that the great mass of those who 
witnessed the trial anticipated the verdict rendered, 
and gave it their approval. The jury were not absent 
from the court-room a sufficient time to admit of 
consultation, leaving it to be inferred that w^hen the 
trial was closed they were unanimous in their judgment 
that the accused should be acquitted. The leading 
counsel for the defendant expressed his approval and 
his interest in the cause of his client by an earnestness 
of manner quite extraordinary and unusual in such 
cases. And yet, the popular verdict given throughout 
the country was that the accused had been unjustly 
acquitted, that the plea of insanity had not been sub- 
stantiated, that a just verdict would have been gwiUy 
of murder. 

In the formation of each of these diverse opinions, 
there was, no doubt, an element that even more strongly 
than usual tended to disturb the action of the judg- 
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ment. On the one hand, the presence of the defendant, 
her youth, her beauty, her look of suffering, her quiet 
and unobtrusive bearing, her sex, tended strongly to 
awaken and strengthen sympathy and consideration. 
On the other, those removed from the immediate scene 
of the trial were led the more strongely, for this very 
reason, to distrust the soundness of a judgment formed 
under such an influence. The readiness with which 
the jury made up their verdict, and the empressement 
with which the accused was congratulated on the event 
of her acquittal by her senior counsel, may even have 
caused a revulsion of feeling to the prejudice of the 
defendant. A still further cause of distrust, depend- 
ing on a popular belief that the plea of insanity is 
often improperly set up by cunning advocates to cheat 
justice of her due, has already been noticed. A still 
further cause of popular dissatisfaction was the fact 
that she was unconditionally acquitted, and allowed 
to go at large. The only defense set up was that of 
insanity, and it could hardly be realized that a jury 
would acquit a person indicted for homicide under 
this defence and not make the vei'dict special, that is 
Tiot insane hy reason of insanity^ and recommend that 
the accused be placed under proper care and restraint 
in a Hospital for the Insane. This course was inci- 
dentally advised by the District Attorney in his open- 
ing speech, and the advice was undoubtedly sound. 
No person when acquitted of a crime on the ground 
of insanity should be immediately allowed to go at 
large, but should, unquestionably, be placed under re- 
straint, both for their own good and for the protection 
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of society,' It should be remembered, however, that 
there are no laws which properly apply to such cases, 
and that even if the person thus acquitted were sent 
to an Asylum, there is no law under which he can he 
held, if his friends see fit to ask for his release. 

Both emotion and prejudice then stood in the way 
of a feir and unbiassed judgment on the merits of the 
case, and, whoever judged rightly, must have done so 
in spite of these perturbing causes. Now, with the 
lapse of time, a more free and unbiassed judgment is 
possible. 

An analysis of the testimony bearing on the ques- 
tion of insanity has already been submitted, and it is 
believed that a careful consideration of the evidence 
will be sufficient, with most minds, to raise a douht 
regarding the sanity of the accused. Still, in a case so 
difficult, uniformity of opinion, founded on the evi- 
dence alone, could hardly be anticipated even among 
men well versed in the physiology and pathology of the 
mind. But there is one point, hitherto unnoticed, that 
should have great weight in influencing a decision on 
the question at issue, and that is the opinians of the 
medical witnesses and experts ; and here it may not he 
amiss to say that a broad distinction should be made 
between the testimony of an expert regarding what 
he sees or hears and his opinions founded on those 
observations. Whenever a physician undertakes the 
treatment of a patient laboring under an ordinary 
disease, he is not satisfied with any description of 
symptoms or of the general condition of the patient 
that even a physician as skillful as himself is able to 
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give, much less with the testimoDy of unprofessional 
observers. As the combined result of study, observa- 
tion and reflection he has gradually become possessed 
of a knowledge that is peculiarly his own He may 
be able to give a very learned and minute statement 
of the condition of the patient but yet there is a cer- 
tain something that he cannot fally impart to another. 
He has gained a certain power of intuition by which 
he sees and apprehends a multiplicity of minute 
differences and distinctions that, perhaps, singly make 
little impression even on his own mind but which 
taken in their totality govern his opinion regarding 
the nature of the case and the treatment to be pursued. 
The more difficult the subject under consideration the 
more complicated and involved its relations, the greater 
the study and abstraction required for its thorough 
apprehension and the more removed from the ordinary 
sphere of intelligence, so much the more difficult does 
it become to fully explain the reasons for an opinion 
thereon. The investigation of an obscure case of sup- 
posed mental disease is, perhaps, more than any other 
surrounded with difficulties. There is involved a study 
of the physical being, a study of mental phenomena 
and of the mysterious relation between the two. The 
condition of the body acts upon the mind and the 
mental condition rests upon the body in a never-end- 
ing series of action and reactions. As the body is 
acted upon by external influences and by the mind 
that inhabits that body, so the mind is acted upon in 
a two-fold manner ; by the physical condition of the 
body as regards health and disease, the perfect or im- 
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perfect performance of all its functions and by causes 
that act directly upon the mind itself, that excite 
emotions, love, fear, despair. And how slight, how 
evanescent, how apparently trivial are many of the 
causes and conditions that affect the mind. If the un- 
seen line that marks the boundary of health and dis- 
ease in the physical system be so difficult of demarka- 
tion, how much more difficult the appreciation of those 
finer shades that mark the limits of mental health and 
disease. For this high office there is required a mind 
adapted by nature and by culture and also by ample 
experience in the study of mind and in the care of the 
insane. 

It is said of Lavater that he possessed much greater 
skill in judging of character from a study of the phy- 
siognomy of an individual than he was able to impart ; 
that the science he taught was not the science he knew. 
The assertion is probably correct. To a certain extent 
every one forms an opinion of the character and intel- 
lectual qualities of others from an observation of the 
features alone ; and this opinion is more likely to be 
correct than otherwise. Many possess this power to 
a remarkable degree, so that they are rarely deceived 
in thus judging. And yet, however correct the judg- 
ment, and however fiim the belief, few can give even 
the semblance of a reason for their opinion. If ques- 
tioned they will simply answer, the person looks 
stupid, intelligent, deceitfal or ^frank, ifec. When 
those even who consider themselves experts in the so- 
called science of physiognomy, attempt a scientific 
statement of the reasons for what may be a correct 
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opinion in a given case, both they and their hearers 
cannot fail to be conscious that the unexpressed rea- 
sons far exceed in importance those they are able to 
express. 

Now, there is a physiognomy of inmnity. Taken in 
a broad sense, this term may be made to include all 
those conditions of state and of mode in the insane, 
which are immediately cognizable through the medium 
of the senses. As thus defined, it would include the 
posture of the body, head and limbs, whether in stand- 
ing, sitting, or lying; the appearance of the skin, 
tongue, hair, eyes, ears, and the general expression of 
the features in a state of rest ; the movements of the 
body taken as a whole ; the manner of walking, of 
moving the limbs, and of protrading the tongue ; the 
degree of mobility of the pupils ; the voluntary and 
involuntary movements of the features ; the general 
expression of the features when animated by the stim- 
ulus of mental activity ; the condition of the skin as 
regards temperature, moisture, elasticity and smooth- 
ness ; the modulation of the voice, the articulation, 
the manner of speaking, and other points that would 
attract the attention of an experienced observer. K 
the general practitioner requires to understand the 
physiology and pathology of the human system ; if 
it be desirable for all men to possess some power of 
judging of the character, capacity and intentions of 
others from the changes and characteristics their 
mental being imparts to the physical, the expert in the 
study of mental disease requires in addition to all 
this, a knowledge of the physiognomy of insanity as 
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above explained. If a knowledge of the first is diffi- 
cult of attainment, a knowledge of the latter is still 
more difficult, as it pre-supposes the former, and also 
the advantages of a course of study and opportunities 
for observation possessed by few. 

What is true of these crucial cases is no less true 
in essence of the more obscure. There is still a some- 
thing, however elusive and however undefinable it may 
be, that reveals itself to the mind prepared and adap- 
ted for its reception. This something, this physiognomy 
of the disease, it is the peculiar province of the expert 
to understand and in his power to do this lies an impor- 
tant part of his skill. But this portion of his know- 
ledge can be fully expressed only as his individual 
opinion and for the weight and value of so much of 
his opinion as is thus founded the sole criterion is the 
character and ability of the expert. 

It is a rule in jurisprudence that it is the province 
of the jury to decide regarding the credibility, weight 
and bearing of all facts elicited through the testimony 
of witnesses. Hence when the opinion of an expert 
is sought in a given case he is not allowed to give his 
opinion directly on the facts but a hypothetical case 
or history is made up by the counsel on the different 
sides comprising more or less of these facts, according 
as the advocates suppose them to be pertinent to the 
case at issue or advantgeous to their cause. The ex- 
pert is then required to give his opinion on these hy- 
pothetical cases. 

Now the question of fact should undoubtedly he 
left with the jury, but the method in which it is done 
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is open to serious objections. In the first place since 
the hypothetical cases are made up by the counsel on the 
different sides they will not perfectly coiTespond. They 
will differ through omissions, a modified statement of 
facts and the general coloring given to the narrative by 
arrangement and style. Sometimes these hypothetical 
cases differ to such a degree that the same expert finds 
it necessary to give a diverse opinion on the two. 

Again, an expert is often asked to give his opinion 
on the hypothetical case as thus made up, without 
any reference to his opinion formed on a personal 
observation and study of the real case. This element 
shoxild by no means be disregarded even if his own 
testimony concerning the facts he has observed be in- 
cluded in the hypothetical cases. The judgment formed 
from his own observation and study has two factors, 
the one comprising the facts he is able to state as tes- 
timony, the other certain impressions, notions, beliefs, 
which he gains from the appearance of the subject as 
presented immediately to his senses and which he 
cannot thus state as testimony. The first, together 
with all the facts included in the hypothetical cases, 
forms a common basis on which he and other experts 
in the science may equally make up an opinion. The 
last can form the basis of no opinion but his own and 
yet this factor is of great importance and ought never 
to be ignored. 

If it were possible and practicable the following 

method of getting the opinion of an expert would seem 

to be the best as being the most logical. First, let 

the facts as given in the testimony be submitted to 

14 
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the jury for their judgment on the simple question of 
truthfulness or probability. In forming this judg- 
ment the jury would consider the credibility of wit. 
nesses, weigh and balance conflicting testimony and 
form an opinion thereon. These facts might then be 
considered as part of the real case and submitted to 
the medical expert as one of the elements of an opin- 
ion on the case, the other element being his judgment 
founded as explained above. But the difficulties in the 
way of putting this plan in practice would be so great 
as to render it wholly unavailable. 

It would seem, however, that some method which 
would elicit the opinion of the expert on the whole 
case might be adopted. For instance, he might he 
questioned as follows by the court : Taking it for 
granted that such and such facts (enumerating these 
given in the evidence), are true, what is your opinion 
regarding the mental condition of the defendant at the 
time of the act for which he was indicted, your opinion 
being founded on these facts and on your judgment 
formed, from a personal observation of the defendant? 

If, in the judgment of the jury, all the facts stated 
in the hypothetical case were true, an opinion formed 
on this case would be properly founded ; but if, on 
the contrary, the jury should consider some of the 
facts given in evidence unworthy of credence, the 
opinion of an expert, founded on these statements 
would, of course, be vitiated to that extent, and in 
order to get his true opinion on the case, as accepted 
by the jury, the proper corrections would need to be 
made. Whether such final corrections are found prac- 
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ticable or not, the method above indicated would at 
least seem preferable to a mode of procedure in 
which the opinions of experts are asked on hy- 
pothetical cases made up by the counsel on the differ- 
ent sides. 

The opinion of experts founded on both testimony 
and observation in a given case, should be final as 
regards the question of sanity or insanity; not 
because such an opinion is always and necessarily 
correct, any more than are the dictates of conscience, 
but because it is the best guide we have. If, how- 
ever, different experts should express diverse views 
on the same case, then it would be the province of 
the jury to decide between these views, taking into 
consideration the ability, opportunities for observa- 
tion, credibility, and disinterestedness of the different 
experts. 

It is to be noted that in this case the medical wit- 
nesses expressed the unanimous and unqualified opin- 
ion, that the defendant was insane at the time of the 
alleged murder. It is also to be noted that one, at 
least, of these witnesses possessed great experience in 
the study of insanity, and had enjoyed ample oppor- 
tunities for a personal study and observation of the 
defendant. These opinions were undoubtedly formed, 
not on the hypothetical cases alone, but also on per- 
sonal observations of the accused, which were not 
and could not be included in the hypothetical cases. 
Nor can there be a doubt that the jury virtually took 
into consideration the whole opinion of the medical 
experts as thus formed, and gave their verdict in 
accordance with this opinion, and it is difficult to see 
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how, under these circumstances, a different verdict 
could have been given. 

If the popular verdict was at variance with that 
given by the jury, it must be remembered that it was 
rendered without the influence of that restraint which 
personal responsibility imposes, and also that the opi- 
nion was probably made up almost entirely from the 
evidence, that is from the fifty-six hypothetical cases, 
without giving due weight to the opinions of the 
medical experts. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to state that 
the subsequent history of the defendant fully justifies 
the correctness of the verdict by which she was 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, for that was the 
only plea offered for the defence. Dr. Nichols stated 
at the recent meeting of the Association of Super- 
intendents of American Institutions for the Insane, 
held at Philadelphia, that after her acquittal the 
defendant went to Richmond under an assumed name, 
and there engaged in her former business, her friends 
hoping that if she were removed to new scenes where 
she was entirely unknown, her mental equilibrium 
would be restored. In this, however, they were dis- 
appointed. The physical and mental phenomena 
urged in the defence as insanity became gradually 
more marked and more constant until it was found 
necessary to confine her within the waljs of an 
Asylum for the Insane. She was removed to the 
Government Asylum at Washington, and placed 
under the care of Dr. Nichols, where, up to the date 
of the meeting above mentioned, she still continued 
to exhibit iinquestionable evidences of insanity. 
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Sf)e 9angetou0 dtlMHtfi of ti)e dtommunitsi. 

By T. Edwards Claek, M.D., Late Professor of 
Chemistry in Williams College. 

We, who live in large cities, think we can make 
no wrong application of this term. We are kept 
ever conscious of a restless class of indolent beings, 
living on the lives of others, contaminating all with 
whom they come in contact, and dragging the feebler 
members of the community down to their own level. 
Their mode of life is their own destruction ; and yet 
they increase through their contagious influence, each 
convert becomes an emissary of the faith, and many 
are born by the death of one. 

We have most admirable and interesting photo- 
graphs of these parasites, as well as of their haunts, 
and schemes of villainy, in the form of ponderous 
volumes, laboriously compiled by well meaning phi- 
lanthropists and statesmen. One, who has not paid 
much attention to the subject, would be surprised, on 
opening many of these works, to find to what an ex- 
tent their authors have carried their analytical inves- 
tigations of this important part of social science. 
These non-workers, as they are called, are labelled 
and classified as thieves, beggars, swindlers, prosti- 
tutes, and so on, and tables and maps are constructed, 
which show not only the intensity of criminality as 
compared with the intensity of ignorance in certain 
sections of the country, but even, for instance, the 
committals for abduction in every ten millions of the 
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male population. In short, some of these works are 
most thorough digests of the records which are care- 
fully kept at the police head-quarters. 

But it cannot be said that social economists have 
stopped here. However laudable the search for truth 
for its own sake, may be in other branches of human 
investigation, no one can be said properly to appre- 
ciate his relations to his fellow man, who makes the 
mere recognition, or discovery of crime the goal of his 
efforts. 

As a consequence of these, shocking developments, 
hundreds and even thousands of societies, or agen- 
cies, for the suppression of vice and crime, have 
sprung up in the large cities of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and have been exerting their influence for 
many years. Some of these are curative, others 
preventive, others repressive, and others reformative. 
And what is the result ? In London, where the refor- 
mative efforts are carried on, on what appears a 
gigantic scale, there being over five hundred and 
thirty charitable societies, and over three and a half 
million pounds expended annually for the relief of 
want, and the prevention of crime, the police statistics 
inform us, that the number of re-commitments, forms 
a proportion of something like thirty per cent, on 
such as have been previously incarcerated, and prob- 
ably as large a number continue on in crime, expe- 
rience and sharpened wits enabling them to escape 
detection. Crime increases, there is an ever flowing 
stream of want and profligacy, and it becomes more 
and more evident, that all our charitable efforts at 
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prevention or correction are but little more than sur- 
face appliances. Here and there one is induced to 
mend his ways, but it is clear to all, that not much is 
to be expected from reformative measures. Our only 
hope lies in extirpating the source, the grand supply 
of all these evils ; and this leads us to inquire 
whether pickpockets, thieves, burglars and their fel-. 
low associates, in reality deserve the title, par excel- 
lence^ of " the dangerous classes ?" 

Their presence in our midst makes us more or less 
uncomfortable, and renders personal property, and 
even life itself, things to be guarded ; but are they 
not the mere refuse, the debris of evils which permeate 
society in all its grades ? the natural results of in- 
fluences, which are kept in force, in a gi'eat measure, 
for the temporary gratification of those to whom they 
are a danger ? Should we not then, rather style them 
" the dangerous classes," whose whole course in life 
tends, not only to the production of these very evils, 
but to the enervation and most certain extermination 
of the race? And if so, where, especially in our 
large cities, do the limits of this destructive process 
end, and where does wisdom rule ? The dangerous 
classes are co-extensive with our society, and cities, 
were it not for constant accessions from without, 
would be their own destimction. Here, physical de- 
gradation is soon joined by moral corruption, and both 
go on to the end, hand in hand. 

That the mind acts upon the body, is very generally 
known. The fear of death has blanched the hair in 
a single night. Cooper and Walshe are of the opin- 
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ion, that cancer is often due to the same cause, or to 
other mental affections, and cardiac diseases are, ac- 
cording to Corvisart, at once a cause, and a conse- 
quence of fear. 

That the condition of the body acts upon the mind, 
is also known, especially to physicians. Diseases of 
the lungs, heart, liver or kidneys, are accompanied 
with exaltation, or depression of spirits. Cold or 
starvation often induce impulsive acts, which under 
other circumstances, would be criminal. The mood of 
a man before dinner is proverbial, and great political 
changes have often been proceeded by a scarcity of 
provisions. Injuries to the brain, from shocks, falls, 
or blows, are not uncommonly followed by one of the 
appetites or instincts being depraved, so that the char- 
acter of the person is altered, and he is no longer the 
man that he was. 

But it is nevertheless true that man in the main is 
not what he is from the reciprocal influence of mind 
and body upon one another, nor from the superadded 
and constant action of the circumstances in which he 
has lived ; for the underlying impulses, which in great 
part have shaped his character, have come to him 
as inheritances of parental virtues or vices, either of 
body or of mind. They are the capital with which he 
and circumstances have to work, and which in spite 
of both, must always give color to his every act. We 
know right well that the instinct of an animal is some- 
times positively traceable to the acquired power of 
former generations, and that those who are interested 
in the rearing of domestic animals, aware that both 
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physical and mental peculiarities may be inherited 
take advantage of this tendency for perpetuating or 
improving any desirable qualities of their stock. 

It is now fully recognized that the human race is 
subject to the same laws of descent. Not only are pecu- 
liarities of bodily form or of physiognomy transmitted 
from father to son, as among the Jews, the Germans, 
and the Irish, who are the most familiar examples in 
this country, but also bodily blemishes, peculiarities 
of the senses and diseases which may be either consti- 
tutional or local in their nature. The decline and total 
extinction of many royal and aristocratic families, in 
which it has been obligatory to marry relations, has 
been clearly due to certain diseases which have been 
intensified by transmission. 

Were it possible to analyse a human mind, we 
should find it composed of much that has not been 
acquired through experience but has come down, 
possibly through a long line of ancestors, undergoing 
modifications, it may have been for the better or for 
the worse. Every one observes that certain talents, 
for instance, run in families. One imaginative, another 
inventive, another musical, another is characterized 
by strong reasoning powers, and it is an every day re- 
mark that such and such a one comes by this or that 
from his mother or father. 

There is in every one an individuality which we 
are conscious is not due to training or to circumstances, 
and which, however these may modify it, cannot be 
entirely eradicated. The human being starts with 
mental and physical possibilities or impulses which 
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are so strong in their nature that it becomes a matter 
of difficulty to tell, not what we have inherited but 
what we have not. Originality is kept down by 
transmitted tendencies, which give color to all our 
deductions from experience and as it were framed us 
in the pursuit of knowledge. We do not all see things 
alike nor does nature awaken in all similar tastes or 
sympathies. 

Our habits and mode of living start impulses which 
jSnd permanent record in our descendents. That drunk- 
enness, for instance, entails a thirst for stimulants, 
and children are found following in the footsteps of 
dissipated parents, are facts which, unfortunately, we 
are too often forced to recognize in our intercourse 
with society ; but it is to be lamented that it is not 
generally appreciated that the evil does not stop here. 
Drunkenness often descends in some other form, and 
shows itself in crime and vice. The children of an in- 
ebriate are not unfrequently the victims of impulses^ 
such as tend to extreme licentiousness, cruelty or even 
murder, which make them a terror to the community, 
the restraining faculties either having lost all control 
or never having been in the ascendancy. The power 
of acquisitiveness, which has been cultivated for dis- 
honest purposes, on the part of parents, is often trans- 
mitted in full force to the children and stealing is now 
recognized as an hereditary vice. In fact, the perni- 
cious and poisonous parts of human nature seem the 
most likely to be reproduced, and a man's acquired 
habits, which may have been his ruin, still work in his 
descendants with intensified activity. Even the occa- 
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sional excessive indulgence in an innocent pleasure 
may entail misery on those that come after us. In 
some sections of country, where it is the custom of the 
bridegroom, and sometimes the bride, to become quite 
intoxicated on the night of their wedding, it is not 
unfrequently the case, that the first child is idiotic, 
maniacal, or impulsive, while the others inherit ordi- 
nary mental capacities. 

The new generation, unfortunately, takes not a fresh 
start freed from the vices and mistakes of the past, 
but has to struggle up loaded with the accumulated 
weight of the transmitted influences often of misspent 
lives. There is much importance to be attached to 
family and ancestral respectability, if we properly 
apply the term, and understand it to mean that the 
rules of mental and physical health and development 
have been obtained, at least, as far as fallible human 
judgment dictated. 

Every one is conscious of having been led frequently 
to commit some impulsive and objectionable act, by the 
presence of bodily pain or irritation, and has witnessed 
in others, in whom the powers for good and evil have 
been too evenly balanced, the breaking forth of ten- , 
dencies, long held in check by the better principles, 
through the influence of external temptations which 
may have suddenly increased. Moreover, these per- 
nicious tendencies may not have been yielded to, simply 
through the multiplying of evil influences, but the 
moral sense may have been gradually weakened by 
disease. Thus the faculty of acquisitiveness may in 
this way be exaggerated and become the dominant 
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idea, so that one may be possessed with a tendency to 
lay his hands on everything within his reach. In high 
life we now and then recognize instances of this kind, 
attributable to mental disease, but among the lower 
classes the failing is seldom traced to this source. 

In every community there are many who have to 
contend constantly with similar evil propensities and 
in whom a continual war is kept up between the 
powers of reason and the influences of an inherited or 
acquired diseased organization. The lamentable in- 
stances of sudden and confirmed drunkenness and de- 
bauchery which occur not unfrequently, seemingly 
imder the best influences, show how slight has been 
the eontroling power. For others, who have stood up 
under prosperity, the misfortunes and vicissitudes of 
life prove too much, and latent evils, and terrible im- 
pulses break forth with all the force of pent up waters. 
Education and religion may and do acomplish much 
towards holding in check such instances of moral dis- 
ease, but experience teaches us that religious convic- 
tions themselves have a very insecure footing in such 
minds unless strongly aided by favorable circumstan 
ces. When the moral sense is lessened absolutely or 
relatively, what we are accustomed to call our weaker 
powers, become the stronger. 

But the prevailing sentiment still holds among most 
well informed, and we may add, charitable people, that, 
as Barlow expresses it, " Man has in his own nature 
the antagonistic power, which, if properly used, can set 
at naught the e\dls — aye, and the so-called irresistable 
propensities too — of the bodily organism. So nicely 
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balanced indeed is the machine, that a grain can turn 
it to either side, but it is in the power of the will to 
cast that grain." According to this commonly enter- 
tained view, the will is held to be a something 
independent of the mind or bodily organism, self- 
determined, without cause, and acting as a sort of 
controling spirit, in short, an actual impossibility. 
But if we reflect, we shall see, that like every thing 
else in nature, it is in itself, but an effect, a result of 
a preceding cause. 

Why do two individuals in the one and the same 
case will differently ? Why are we very often able to 
decide, how, not only children, but even persons of 
mature judgment, will act under certain circum- 
stances ? It is because there lie back of the will, 
conditions as various as there are individuals, accord- 
ing to which, we from experience, find that all act. 
In one and the same individual too, the power of 
will varies according to the circumstances, according^ 
for instance, as he may be laboring under the influence 
of passion, stimulants, joyous feelings, or disease. It is 
commonly conceded that these pervert the judgment, 
and yet, will any one when acting under the above 
influences admit that he is not acting according to his 
own free will ? 

What then is the will ? It is clearly a power which 
precedes the act, and is not, as Hartley asserts, " the 
desire or aversion," but stands between these and the 
act. It is, more comprehensively speaking, the power 
which enables the judgment, or mental deliberations 
to find expression, and acts as the servant of the 
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mind, thougli it is in a sense true, as Spinoza has said 
that, " the will and the intelligence are the same 
thing f for at the moment, the former fairly represents 
the latter. The will then evidently depends upon the 
nature of the individual, as inherited and acted on by 
the influences of experience, or in other words, on 
antecedent causes or conditions. 

Such being the natural connections of the will, the 
prevalent doctrine of free-will must be greatly modi- 
fied. The will cannot control the mental conditions 
of organization, but is dependent on them. Our ideas 
come and go, and we cannot by an act of the will, 
free ourselves from certain thoughts. Other thoughts 
may displace them, but not through the will ; but by 
a certain ill understood power of association. It can- 
not compare, deliberate or decide ; but only serve. 
Our desire to escape from temptation, and place our- 
selves under more healthy conditions of body and 
mind, is not an evidence of absolute freedom of will ; 
but rather, that our mental condition is still such 
that we perceive that the move is for our advantage. 

It is a cheering sign of the times that these views 
are beginning to find advocates, and that Psychology 
is being treated as a division of Natural History. 
There is an already admitted physiology of the mind, 
mental peculiarities are being traced to conditions of 
the bodily organism, and voluntary as well as invol- 
untary acts are seen to be due to physiological causes. 
We see that a man of strong and desirable character 
is one who has a good education, engrafted as it were 
on a well organized constitution, and his will, could it 
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be fully understood, would always be found to repre- 
sent this combination, or to be a natural resultant of 
it. You might trace it back through desire, delibera- 
tion, ideas, and feelings, to an inherited condition of 
organism, developed by a life expierience. 

If it is true that the child is in a great measure but 
a fac-simile of the life of the parent, and the will is 
so closely connected with the mental qualities, is it 
not clear that in our large cities the really dangerous 
classes are those who themselves stand in fear ? The 
prevalent mode of life here is one of intense excite- 
ment ; the over taxed mind and body are sustained 
by stimulants, and the appetites and passions are 
gratified at the expense of bodily vigor. There is 
great intellectual culture to the neglect of physical 
training, and the descendants of the influential are 
very often men of very moderate calibre. In fact, 
civilization here tends, not only to insanity, vice and 
crime, but to the destruction of the race ; and were 
New York city, for instance, cut off from all accessions 
from without, and the present habits and mode of 
life continued, there would very soon begin an actual 
decrease of the population. Man is not exempt from 
the influences which control the development of the 
lower animals, and science teaches us that, as mnny of 
these have become entirely extinct from changes, and 
in a sense unnatural circumstances and habits, so the 
same thing may happen to the human race. With us 
the " great town system" is extending rapidly into the 
country, and there is already a marked dimunition in 
the physical vigor of our yeomanry. 
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We are not of the opinion that of necessity civili- 
zation tends to the destruction of the race, but that 
it does so at present, is simply because the true con- 
nection between mind and body and of these to the 
influences of nature, is not generally appreciated. 
The highest development of the intellectual faculties 
cannot be incompatible with the fullest and most 
healthy development of the bodily organism, on which 
these depend for their manifestation ; for some of the 
most powerful thinkers have been men of corres- 
ponding physical vigor. 

The question of the extent of individual responsi- 
bility we have thought it not necessary to enter upon 
for the elucidation of this subject. The truthfulness 
of the above views may be admitted without a settle- 
ment of this much controverted point. 

Incobbect. — ^The accounts which went the rounds 
of the newspapera sometime since, that a patient with 
hydrophobia, somewhere in Michigan, had been suffo- 
cated by the attending physicians ; and that another 
in Illinois, laboring under the same disease, had been 
cured by bromide of potassium, are both positively 
contradicted. 
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SELECTIONS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
3uici)ral ifCtonontania. 

(Translated from Du Vivier's Work on Melancholy, for the Quarterly 
Joomal of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. By E. S. 
DUKSTXB, M.D.) 

Suicide is not an act of madness. It is an act of 
extreme egoism. To acomplish it, it is necessary for 
a moment to forget both God and the world ; to fix the 
attention on one's self alone ; and to carry to an ex- 
treme degree that natural selfishness which is implanted 
in the bosom of all. If we judge of theories by acts, 
let us, then, submit this one to an examination. 

What is a yesterday, a to-day, or a to-mon-ow? 
Madmen have no perception of time. They do not 
see that they grow old. They have no idea of a begin- 
ning or an end. Alas ! they are unable even to hope 
for death. To compass the idea of suicide there must 
be a certain degree of intelligence and a certain work- 
ing up of the passions. Hence it is, there are more 
suicides among civilized peoples than among barba- 
rians. 

The most unfortunate man in the world, the most 
destitute and poverty-stricken will never dream of 
taking his own life unless he has acquired some de- 
gree of education, or, unless he has pursued some 
bubble like fortune, glory, love, or poesy — syrens 
which have lost none of their charms since the golden 
ages. Suicide is not a disease of the simple-hearted 
or simple-minded ; and if, in our day, the working 
15 
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people are anyway given to it, this only shows that 
their intelligence has been enlarged hj modern civili- 
zation. If suicide were the result of mental alienation 
it would never be determined by those imperious and, 
in some degree, plausible motives, some instances of 
which we shall have occasion to narrate. It would 
not show the singular variations in number, and prev- 
alence which we observe at certain periods, nor should 
we recognize so closely the influence that religious 
creeds, as well as political events and social revolutions 
exert, in a greater or lesser degree, on the frequency of 
these cases. For the most part suicides show the ten- 
dency of the age in which they occur. When the 
Grecian republics were flourishing we saw very few 
suicides ; still, by a certain sort of rigorous necessity, 
there were some. Stoics committed suicide that 
they might rest free and independent ; Epicureans 
because they found in the world few pleasures and 
many sorrows. 

Montesquieu, in the following passage, shows us, in 
respect to this matter, that the Romans, when they 
had reached the most profound degree of moral degra- 
dation, had, at the same time, touched their highest 
point of material power and grandeur. We can give, 
says he, many reasons for this so general custom of 
fiuicide among the Romans : the increase of stoicism 
which was there encouraged; the establishment of 
-triumphs on the one hand and slavery on the other, 
which caused many a noble man to think he could 
never survive a defeat ; the advantage which was offered 
to the accused of meeting death by his own hand sooner 
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than submit to a judgment by which his memory 
might be accursed or his property confiscated; a 
species of honor more reasonable, perhaps, than that 
which leads us, in our day, to kill our friend for a 
gesture or a word ; finally a glorious opportunity for 
heroism, each one finishing the role which he was 
playing in the world at any point he might choose. 

We may add that there was a great facility in the 
means of causing self-death ; the soul wholly intent 
upon the deed which it was about to commit, the 
motive which influenced it, and the perils it was about 
to avoid, did not see death clearly ; for passion allows 
one to feel but not perceive. 

Self-love, the love of our preservation changes us in 
so many ways, and operates by principles so conflicting 
that it causes us to sacrifice our being from the very 
love of our being, and such is the case when we bring 
ourselves to consent to give up our lives from a natu- 
ral and yet illy defined interest which makes us love 
ourselves more than our lives.^ 

It is just here that the sophism lies hidden. If it 
were thus, all the notions which we have of the nature 
of our being would be upturned from the very founda- 
tion ; for if the will kills the body, who shall kill the 
will ? In admitting that the idea in the mind of the 
most of those who commit the crime of taking their 
own lives, is, that they wish to be completely anni- 
hilated, a Christian does not hesitate to reply that 
this is only an illusion of their wic^ked spirits which 

1 Montesqiiieii, Grandeur et Decadence des Bom^na. 
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impels them to confound the cessation of this miser- 
able life with the annihilation of all life, and which 
is thoroughly contradicted by the sentiment which 
impels them to seek, in this issue, exemption 'and re- 
pose. This last view has considerable weight, in as 
much as all the defenders of the Christian faith have 
alleged it — without even excepting St. Augustine. 

Thus everything in the complex phenomena of sui- 
cide, even to the feeling of him who, in committing 
the act, thinks that he annihilates himself, strengthens 
the belief in the immortality of the soul. Ought we 
not, then, to conclude, at once, that so universal a notion 
is necessarily natural, and therefore true ? 

Let us, at length, descend from the domain of ideas 
to that of facts, and in order to establish the truth^ 
let us prove that, in modern times, this belief has 
found no contradiction in any part of the globe. 

The mania for suicide happens, occasionally, to be 
encouraged, in some degree, by the prevailing manners 
and opinions. Suicide is unknown in hot climates, if 
the people who dwell there are fatalists ; it is frequent 
in the same climate if the inhabitants believe in the 
doctrine of mystic renunciation. Each man being the 
worker out of his own destiny, and receiving, after this 
life, the reward for the. good or bad deeds done here, sui- 
cide ought to be considered a revolt against Providence, 
or an audacious denial of the justice of God, and is no 
less to be reprobated than murder or parricide. 

At no period do we see so small a number of sui- 
cides as in the middle ages. These were the centuries 
of earnest creeds, powerful convictions, and brilliant 
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aspirations. The unknown man, despised, down- 
trodden and doomed to ignorance, regarded himself, 
nevertheless, as accountable before God and his fellow- 
beings for the least drop of his blood ; this he hoped 
to turn to good account for the glories qf the future 
and the battling for those rights which could only be 
obtained at the cost of cruel wars and overwhelming 
ruin. The cloister, moreover, was a refuge for despair, 
and one which preserved many an unfortunate from . 
death. 

But the belief of our fathers could not always re- 
main stationary. Time must weaken it in proportion 
as they departed from its principles. To lukewarmness 
succeeded doubt ; then came unbelief, and finally in- 
difference, the very worst moral state into which man 
could fall. At length there appeared some spirits who, 
impatient of every restraint, were no more inclined to 
submit themselves to the universal law of misery and 
of labor than to the civil and religious laws of their 
country. Digging up from the dust the ancient Gre- 
cian and Roman doctrines, they applauded anew sui- 
cide both by their writings and their example. Some 
also, as viz., Jean Robeck,^ Thomas More,' Jean du 
Verger de Hauran,' the Abbe of St. Cyran, Samuel 
Pufltendorf,* Barbeyrac?^ and others, published treatises 
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with the view of showing that the fathers of the church 
taught a moral lesson in voluntary death. 

Is it not painful to think that the mania for suicide 
was revived and extended at the very time when the 
human min4 was breaking its fetters, when science 
was realizing its most brilliant achievements, and so- 
ciety was establishing itself on new principles ? 

The problem of pointing out the influence of polit- 
ical events on the normal state of the people, would 
be a very important one to solve. As changes in the 
moral condition of the individual always bring about 
physical alteration, analogy leads us to think that 
political convulsions ought to produce changes in the 
physical condition of nations. However that maybe, 
it is certain not only that suicides have increased dur- 
ing the last two centuries, but also that year by year 
they continue to follow an ascending scale, and the 
records of the courts of crime show this progressive in- 
crease. Thus, in Paris alone, from 1794 to 1804 there 
was an average of 102 suicides yearly, while from 1814 
. to 1823, we reckon them at 334, and from 1830 to 
1835 this figure runs up to 362;^ in 1863 it was about 
460, and counting in the suburbs, there were 550. 

It appears from the researches of M. Lelut (Report 
on Solitary Confinement at Mazas, 1852) that we 
find in France one suicide to every 10,447 inhabitants. 
But if we consider that out of the whole number the 
women comprise scarcely a quarter part, and that it is 
equally just to deduct the children under 12 or 16 years 
of age, we see that there is not less than one suicide to 

' Annales dliygiene pnblique. V. xvi, p. 223. 
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every 5,000 of the adult male population. " From any 
point in France that you may start from," says M. 
Guerry, *^the suicides increase proportionately as you 
go towards the capital (Paiis). Thus, while in the de- 
partment of the Seine the proportion is one to 2,865 
inhabitants, in the Seine-et-Oise it is one to 4,984 ; in 
rOise it is one to 5,547 ; in Seine-et-Mame it is one to 
5,596 ; in Marne one to 6,071 ; this ratio in Lozereis 
not more than one to 42,156 ; in Hautes-Pyrenees, 
one to 51,283 ; in Haute-Loire one to 57,955; in I'Ari- * 
^e one to 90,178 ; and finally in Aveyron, one to 
92,648." 

We must conclude from the preceding observations 
that Paris exercises some sort of deadly influence upon 
those who dwell there and in the vicinity; furthermore, 
we recognize as a general law in the whole of Europe, 
that suicides are more numerous in urban than in rural 
populations. This pernicious influence is equally mani- 
fest in the case of the other great capitals ; thus it has 
been remarked of London, Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
Brussels, Geneva, <fec. Dr. Barrous asserts* that sui- 
cides were more frequent in Paris than in London in 
the proportion of 5 to 2, but all the English writers 
have maintained the contrary. 

We should find a still smaller number of suicides 
in the rural districts were it not for the habits of 
drunkenness in which certain classes indulge. Roesh* 
claims that suicide has become so frequent in England 

» Qnartcrly Review, 1821. 
I • Annales dliygiene publique. Paris, 1838. • 
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only since the extension of the vice of drunkenneas 
toward the middle of the 16th century; this de- 
grading vice exercises no less disastrous results in the 
United States and in the northern countries of £urope. 
As willingly, also, do we yield assent to the doctrine 
that suicides at certain periods are explained by the 
derangement of established ideas and prevailing beliefs 
under the influence of social reforms or public calami- 
ties which unsettle fortunes and social conditions ; for 
all these things have their part in this education, this 
well-being, this development of all the faculties which 
we dignify with the name of civilization. But would it 
not be the most fundamental of errors to admit the 
truth of this reflection of the profound Montesquieu : 
^' It is certain that men are less free, less courageous, 
less devoted to noble enterprises than they were for- 
merly — by reason of this very power which one possesses 
in himself of escaping at any moment from every other 
power." 

As for ourselves, (who do not approve of this precept 
which Voltaire has substituted for morality, " religion 
has no interest except for the priests and the aged 
haughty prudes") let us oppose to this estimate of the 
philosophic school of the last century the Christian 
teaching which, resting upon the principles of moral 
and religious equality, softens down under the veil of 
charity whatever is oflfensive and inhuman in the 
natural or acquired inequalities of men, and transforms 
men of power, of science, and of wealth, into benevolent 
guardians of the lower classes. 

Montesquieu was then able to sustain the fate of all 
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the noble and brave spirits who have the misfortune 
to embody all truths under the standard of the most 
fundamental of errors. 

Let us briefly explain these different effects. 

Montesquieu, in remarking that suicides are more 
common in England than anywhere else, attributes 
this disease to the influence of the climate. How is it 
that this has not been noticed of Holland whose cli- 
matic conditions are at least as disadvantageous ? M. 
Dubois d' Amiens has pointed out the error of this 
opinion and shows that the suicidal mania of our 
neighbors across the channel has its origin in entirely 
different conditions. 

There is in English literature a very singular taste 
which I would desire to call the taste for dea£k. What- 
ever there is of the profound and mysterious in the 
idea of death, whatever is vague in the terrors which 
surround it, or horrible and repulsive in the features 
which characterize it, all this seems to have an en- 
chantment for the English genius. It is curious to 
study this taste for death in the works of Shakspeare ; 
but it is to the peculiar mind of the North that is due 
this taste for sorrow which has its school in his country. 

Unquestionably Shakspeare is a philosopher, if we 
mean to say by this that he knew the human heart 
and had analyzed its most secret movements. But he 
is not a theorist constantly intent upon showing off 
principles which he carries out to philosophical con- 
clusions. Thus it is, that Shakspeare assumes differ- 
ent characters according to the point of view of his 
critics, and ceasipg to be himself, resembles the one who 
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is judging of him. With one, he becomes a pantheist, 
with another, a spiritualist, political with a third, 
but philosophical with all. In the midst of this con- 
flict of opposing opinions which gives birth to philoso- 
phical works of the highest order, it would be diffi- 
cult to take any part if we could not stop short of 
these numerous systems. 

According to the Christian church, man alone, of 
all living beings, is able, by thought, to discern the 
moral laws of his being and to have a presentiment of 
the rewards or punishments which follow this mys- 
terious alternative of life or death. In Shakspeare, 
on the other hand, whenever Hamlet, so irresolute, so 
sorrowful, so unfortunate and yet so generous and so 
tender, meditates upon death, it becomes obscure and 
unknown. Hamlet belongs to that company of un- 
fortunate spirits who only look upon the dark side of 
human affairs, and who by a melancholy temperament 
and a far-seeing penetration are more sensitive to the 
evils with which our nature is afflicted than to the 
good things that are bestowed upon us. These cynical 
heroes surely learn to look upon existence with either 
an ironical contempt or a profound despondency; 
wholly undeceived, before they have had any experi- 
ence of misfortune, they carry into the battle of life 
the capability of suffering without the power of over- 
coming their griefs. Hamlet says : 

'' To be or not to be, that is the question. 

« * • « « * « 

To die,— to deep ; — 
« To sleep ! perchance to dream ; ay there's the nib ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause ;" 
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A terrible question, it is true, but one which the 
Christian does not ask himself. In thus speculating 
on the future, Shakspeare has boldly put upon the 
stage the spirit of doubt and scepticism, and it is by- 
reason of this that Hamlet is the prototype of the 
heroes of Lord Byron ; they are born from him. The 
gloomy and audacious irony of Manfred has its origin 
in the soliloquy of Hamlet. 

Shakspeare has drawn from the Christian church 
his meditations upon death, but he has placed an en- 
tii'ely different construction upon them. If he had 
shown in Romeo how love could inspire, so as to pro- 
duce in us more vivid emotions, he had not then 
depicted the affright of a man who, just on the point 
of taking his own life, is brought to a stand-still by 
the uncertainty regarding what is beyond the grave. 

The imitation of the English and German litera- 
ture has, in our day, brought about the result that 
death has come to be of the commonplaces of poetry. 
In former times we came into contact with death, only 
in the church, and there we found it stem, unforbid- 
ding and fiiU of serious instructions ; now, we meet 
with it every^where in literature, but we find it de- 
scribed us bewitching, set off with adornments, and 
making a continued effort to draw an imposing con- 
trast and to astonish the imagination ; sometimes its 
terrors are exaggerated in order to increase one's emo- 
tion by fear ; sometimes it is represented with smiling 
visage and crowned with roses, in order the better to 
allure to it the unfortunates who are disgusted with 
life. 
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It is not good for man to give full play to all his 
imaginings. The peculiar sentiments and strange 
thoughts which emanate from the spirit, at first glance, 
please ud, for they make us believe that we have hit 
upon something entirely original, a charming thing 
which excites everyone's ambition, especially in times 
and countries where equality reigns. 

But this petty deceit is not without danger. We 
commence by wishing to deceive others and oftentimes 
end by deceiving ourselves. We involuntarily ac- 
quire the enthusiasm which we would only mimic, and 
lose our senses in having wished, like Hamlet, merely 
to toy with madness. 

The preponderance of thought and of words over 
action, or, in a word, weakness is the foundation of the 
character of Hamlet as Shakspeare has conceived it. 
It is also at the bottom of the character of the heroes 
of suicide. Lay aside in fact, all those grandiloquent 
sentiments which they parade, and penetrate into their 
unquiet spirits and you will find weakness and 
indecision at the bottom of all this ; they love excite- 
ment rather than action, and to such a degree, that, to 
escape from the toils of action, they some day take 
refuge in eternal repose. 

The Germans seriously compare Hamlet and Wer- 
ther. They have many characteristics in common. Both 
have the same refined and sickly sensibility, the same 
sadness, the same haughty spirit, the same philosophi- 
cal train of thought ; with an equal bitterness do they 
judge of the world in which they are doomed to live ; 
the degrading passions of man they alike shrink from; 
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their eyes are bathed in tears at the recital of a vir- 
tuous deed, their souls overflow with a generous en- 
thusiasm at the good and the true. But they live too 
much wrapped up in themselves, they dive too deeply 
into their own thoughts, they carry to too great a 
degree the power of analysis and of observation — ^to 
play on earth the part that conduces to human activity. 
Bring these refined spirits, more sensitive than deter- 
mined, into a struggle with some difficult task and 
they are not able to battle with it. They will yield 
to circumstances ; they are not made for manful con- 
flict, but for solitary meditation. What, then, is this 
death-bringing insect which, according to Goethe^ 
embittered the young existence of Werther ? Let us 
not be thereby deceived; the literature of our century 
has, in a great measure, fallen heir to the religious 
scepticism of the last century. 

Most of the poets of our day have brought out the 
deformed and disagreeable aspect of things, they have 
looked at the evil and have painted man in his sorrow 
and his error. Strike out certain great moral disor- 
ders, the scepticism and the most revolting social 
iniquities and you will exhaust the sources from 
whence the most influential writers of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries (Iraw their materials. Ah 
well, there is in each of these centuries of literatures, 
where the prominence is given to evil and sorrow, a 
great moral revolution. The one tends to nothing 
new, the other to life. One makes light of its pas- 
sions and its doubts, the other endures them and re- 
grets. One follows the course of vice, the other that 
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ideal which raises the human soul above the earth, and 
directing its flight, keeps it from becoming lost in the 
region of reverie and abstraction. Here we will re- 
mark, that if Werther has aroused, in most spirits, 
the sickly sensibility and thought of suicide, from Rene 
and Manfred also originate all that class of dreamers 
who, believing that they have lost their present joys 
and all hopes of the future, resist only feebly the 
attacks of misfortune and do nothing but blame their 
cruel destiny. There are two kinds of reveries, one 
weak, the other vigorous, and the one leads in a vague 
manner the poor souls who have the desire of thinking 
without the ability to find solid and complete form 
for their thoughts ; the other is a prelude to noble 
creations of intellect and gives force, power and health. 
In so far is it true that there is no passion which 
cannot be overcome, no talent that cannot be acquired, 
no obstacle that cannot be surmounted and no pain, 
thanks to a determined will disciplined by education, 
strengthened by exercise, and sustained by good 
habits, that cannot be endured. 

The heavenly paradise is attainable simce Christ, but 
not the earthly paradise. And so God has sent us 
here to work and not to dream. To all our pains, to 
every thought, to piety, culture, love, the care of one's 
family, the love of the beautiful, and to the arts He 
has coupled work as a necessity. In no manner is 
God satisfied with mere thought, for this quickly 
ends in empty reverie. This divine law ennobles all 
professions, soothes the fatigue of labor and relieves 
the ennui of our condition. 
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In this pilgrimage of life, which is full of sorrow 
and hard to endure, only those go through to the end, 
who go because God has so willed it. Those who go 
only so far as the route pleases them, run the risk of 
experiencing only a brief career. Without work life 
indeed is sorrowful ; vice entwines itself around the 
heart and satiety and ennui secure possession of the soul. 



®n Breaming: (Ktonisftiereli i&sspecialls in 
delation to ihtsanits. 

By Thomas More Madden, M. R. I. A., &c. 

The subject of the following communication is a 
branch of medical psychology, which many years ago 
was discussed before the former Medical Association 
of this college in a paper by Mr. Andrew Carmichael, 
read before the Association on the 6th of April, 1818, 
by Dr. Brooke, and printed in the Transactions for that 
year. As, however, I purpose to treat the subject 
from a different point of view to that adopted by 
Mr. Carmichael in his " Essay on Dreaming, including 
Conjectures on the proximate Cause of Sleep," above 
referred to, I mention this fact merely to show that 
the question of dreaming, considered especially in 
relation to the study of insanity, seems to be a matter 
not unworthy of the attention of this Society also, 
which now represents the former Association of the 
members of the College of Physicians. 

In considering the nature and causes of insanity I 
was often struck by the close resemblance which 
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appears to exist between the state of the mind in in- 
sanity, and in the dreaming condition. And I have 
now attempted to digest the notes I made on this 
subject during some years into regular form, in the 
hope of being able to contribute something to what 
is known concerning a very obscure branch of mental 
science, and one which may possibly throw some light 
on the nature of the morbid action in the mind which 
constitutes insanity. 

By the majority of scientific writers, dreaming has 
been considered from a purely metaphysical point of 
view, and perhaps on that account has received less 
attention than it deserves from physiological and 
pathological inquirers, who too often seem to ignore 
the truth, well expressed by Reid, that — "Medical 
cannot be separated from moral science without 
essential mutilation." I know hardly any work in the 
English language that treats of this question in a full 
and satisfactory manner. 

The best account of the physiology of dreaming 
which I am acquainted with is this fact contained in 
Sir Henry Holland's "Chapters of Mental Physiology," 
which, interesting and suggestive as it is, yet leaves 
some parts of the inquiry altogether untouched, and 
hardly even alludes to the diagnostic and prognostic 
value of the signs furnished by this condition of the 
mind. 

I therefore hope that I may claim the indulgent 
consideration of the Medical Society for the following 
attempt to elucidate the question of dreaming as one 
of the niost interesting problems connected with men- 
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tal ph)^8iology. And I believe that I shall be able to 
show that this condition of the mind affords indicar 
tions which, if rightly interpreted, are calculated to 
throw light on the diagnosis and prognosis of some 
of the most obscure diseases which affect mind and 
body. 

I. VARIOUS THEORIES OF DREAMING, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 

What a dream really is? and how and why we 
dream? are the questions which have been investigated 
by some of the greatest philosophers of every age^ 
but which, nevertheless, still remain unsolved. Before 
laying my own views on these questions before the 
Medical Society, I shall first briefly allude to some of 
the most remarkable theories on the subject ; as even 
in the wildest speculations on philosophical questions 
we may occasionally discover some vestige of truth, 
or at least, we may learn to avoid the errors of our 
predecessors. 

In Homer we find the idea that — " Dreams descend 
from Jove."^ Herodotus makes Artabanus tell 
Xerxes that " Dreams in general originate from those 
incidents which have most occupied the thoughts 
during the day."* Epicurus, we are told, taught 
that dreams were occasioned by "images," which were 
supposed to emanate from all material bodies, and 
that being of extreme tenuity these images pene- 
trated into the mind, although the senses were closed 

' Homer, Iliad, Book, i, line 86. 
* Herodotus, Polynmia, chap. xvL 
16 
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during sleep, and excited in the eensorium a perception, 
or dream, of the object from which they proceeded. 
This absurd idea was subsequently adopted, and 
amplified by Lucretius. 

In the " Treatise on Dreams," commonly attributed 
to Hippocrates, which, although its authenticity is 
disputed by the late Dr. Adams, is of unquestionable 
antiquity, being quoted by Galen, we find an exposi- 
tion of the opinion of the early Greek physicians on 
the subject : " When the body is at rest the soul 
being then in a state of movement steals over the 
organs of the body, manages its own abode, and itself 
performs all the actions of the body ; for the body 
being asleep does not perceive, but the soul being 
awake beholds what is visible, hears what is audible, 
walks, touches, is grieved, reflects, and in a word, 
whatever the offices of the soul and body are, all these 
the soul performs in sleep. Whoever then knows how 
to judge of all these correctly will find it a great part 
of wisdom."^ 

Most of the early medical writers allude to the 
species of dreams to which Hippocrates refers in the 
passage I have just cited, and which they imagined 
often revealed the remedy for whatever disease the 
dreamer suffered from. 

Galen tells us that -^sculapius was supposed to 
assist the sick in dreams, and that in them he pointed 
out the proper remedy for whatever disease the patient 

> See Dr. Adams' DisquiBition on the Authenticity of the Dlifisviit 
Treatises attributed to Hippocrates, prefixed to Sydenham Society Edition of 
Hippocrates, yol. i, p. 82. 
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might suffer from.^ When Galen himself was suffer- 
ing from inflammation of the diaphragm, we read that 
he was instructed in a dream to open a certain vein, 
which he did, and recovered. Also the physician, . 
Abin Zoar, acquired in the same way a knowledge of 
the medicine, by the use of which he was cured of a 
severe ophthalmia. But it was among the Greeks that 
this idea was fally developed and formed into a 
regular system. 

In the first volume of Sprengel's great work on the 
" History of Medicine," is a most interesting account 
of the manner in which the Greeks prepared them- 
selves before sleeping in the temples of jEsculapius, 
and of the dreams with which they were visited in 
these places.* 

Speaking of the uses of dreams, Jamblicus says : 
" And bodies, indeed, that are diseased it heals ; but 
properly disposes such things as subsist amongst men 
erroneously and disorderly. It likewise frequently 
delivers the discoveries of arts, the distribution of 
justice, and the establishment of legal institutions. 
Thus, in the temple of ^sculapius, diseases are healed 
through divine dreams; and through the order of 
nocturnal appearances, the medical art is obtained 
from secret dreams."* Herodian tells us that Anto- 
nius being ill, " hastened to Pergamus, in Asia, with 

1 Galen, De Sanit Tuend. Lib. i, cap. 8. 

' Sprengel, Histoire de la Medicine, Tradulte de TAllemand par H. 
Jourdan, tome premier, pp. 160, 161. Paris : 1815. 

' Jamblicus, On the Mysteries. Section ill, chap. 8, page 120. Trans* 
lated by Taylor. Cheswick : 1821. 
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intent to apply to uEsculapius for the recovery of his 
health, and there amused himself with dreams."* 
Aristophanes gives a detailed account of the rites used 
to invoke a dream in the temple of ^sculapius in his 
comedy of Pluto^ or Wealth (Act iii, Scene 2d.) 
But if, notwithstanding these rites and preparations, 
the patient did not dream of any remedy, we are told 
by Artemidorus,* that whatever the patient happened 
to dream about was considered as allegorical of the 
remedy. Though, as Sir Thomas Brown well observed : 
" A man might have been hard put to it, to interpret 
the language of -^sculapius, when, to a consumptive 
person, he held forth his fingers ; implying, thereby, 
that his cure lay in dates, from the homonomy of the 
Greek, which signifies dates and fingers.'" Being thus 
vague, these dreams were interpreted by the guardians 
of the temples, who appear to have generally been 
shrewd and observant physicians. Plato's theory on 
this subject was, that dreams are caused by demons 
or spirits, which he imagined filled the earth and air ; 
and that some of these spirits being of good, and 
others of evil natures, gave rise to corresponding 
dreams."* Wild and fanciful idea as this is, it is not 
a little strange to see it advocated by a very sober 
Scotch philosopher of the 17th century, with some 
slight modification. " Our dreams," says JVIr. Baxter, 

> Herodian*8 Histoiy of his own Times. Translated by Hart, p. 181. 
London : 1749. 

* Artemidoms, Oneirocritica. Lib. iv, cap. 24, p. 215. 

* Sir Thomas Brown, On Dreams. Works vol. iv, p. 357. 

* Plato's Republic. Book viL 
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" are promoted by separate immaterial beings." And 
again, he argues that " these beings lie in wait for, and 
catch the opportunity of the body, to represent, at the 
same time, something frightful to the mind."^ 

More rational than the last quoted speculation was 
Aristotle's opinion, which, in reality, differs very little 
from that supported by some modern metaphysicians. 
He says that every visible object makes an impression 
on the mind, but that this impression may remain in 
a latent condition, until it be called into active exist- 
ence, during sleep, by motions in the brain, com- 
menced before slumber has occurred, but continuing 
to operate in sleep, and giving rise to a dream, which 
is a pJutrvtasma or appearance of a thing, after, the 
object itself is removed. 

In the " DsBmonalogia" of Don Francesco Torre- 
bianco, published in the early part of the 17th century, 
the opinions then prevalent on this subject are thus 
stated : ** The visions or dreams which occur in sleep 
are either to be ascribed to God, nature, or the devil. 
Those which are from God are distinguishable from 
those which are to be attributed to the devil, aa we 
are told by Gregory the Great — " Holy men discern 
between illusions and revelations, and distinguish the 
sounds emitted, and images perceived in those visions 
when cast into deep sleep, so as to know those which 
emanate from a good spirit, and those which they 
suffer from (contrary) illusions."* 

* Baxter's Inquiry into the Natare of the Human Soul, pp. 216, 257. 

* Torreblanco, cited in Dr. R. R. Madden's Phantasmata ; or, niuaiona 
and Fanaticisms. Vol. i, p. 104. London : 1857. 
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There have been many theories as to the moral 
significance of dreams, which at very remote periods 
of time have expressed a very similar idea, as may be 
seen by the following instances : " Zeno was of 
opinion that we might judge of our advancement in 
vii-tue from our conduct in dreams ; and that, if in 
sleep, we discover that our minds are prone to yield 
to our passions, it is a clear indication that we have 
great need to watch over ourselves.^ • Sir Thomas Brown 
says the same thing in other words : " However 
dreams may be fallacious concerning outward events, 
yet they may be truly significant at home; and 
whereby we may more sensibly understand ourselves. 
Men act in sleep with some conformity unto their 
awakened senses ; and consolations or discouragements 
may be drawn from dreams which intimately tell us 

ourselves." 

Persons of radical integrity will not easily be per- 
verted in their dreams, nor noble minds do pitiful 
things in sleep."* The last opinion I shall quote on 
this point is that of probably the most philosophical 
medical writer of the 19th century, the late Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, who says : " Dreams are, at any rate, 
an exercise of the imagination, and one effect of them 
may be to increase the activity of that important 
faculty during our waking hours. As they are 
influenced by our prevailing inclinations, so they may 
help us to form a right estimate of our own characters ; 

> Flatarch, in Life of Zeno. 

• Sir Thomas Brown, On Dreams. Works vol. iv, p. 367. Edition 
of 1885. 
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and assuredly it would be presumptuous to say that 
they may not answer some still further purpose in the 
economy of percipient and thinking beings."^ 

I shall conclude this brief notice of the various 
theories of dreaming by citing an English philosopher 
of. the 17th century, a German metaphysical writer of 
the present day, and a French author, whose work on 
this subject has been approved of the Institute of 
France. All these convey the same theory in diflferent 
forms. The first — ^Thomas Hobbs, of Malmesbury, 
says : " Dreams are the imagination of them that 
sleep. . . . There is a reciprocation of motion 
from the brain to the vital parts, and back from the 
vital parts to the brain : whereby not only imagination 
begetteth motion in these parts, but also motion in 
those parts begetteth imagination like to that by 
which it was begotten."* Baron von Feuchtersleben, 
an eminent German phychologist, asserts that " dream- 
ing is nothing more than the occupation of the mind 
in sleep with the pictoral world of fancy."' Monsieur 
Lemoine, in his interesting work, " Du Sommeil," thus 
defines a dream ; — " Un reve," he says, *' properment 
dit, reduit a sa simplicite elementaire, a sa purete 
parfait, c'est une sensation, c'est une vision, c'est une 
image excitee, tout a coup dans Tame par un mouve- 

> Sir Benjamin Brodie, Psychological Inquiries, &c. Part first, p. UB, 
Fourth Eklition. London : 1852. 

< The English Works of Thomas Hobbs (of Malmesbury). Edited by 
Sir W. Molesworth. Tripos, vol. iv, p. 10. London : 1840. 

' The Principles of Medical Psychology. By Baron Von Feuchtersleben 
Sydenham ; 8yo., translation, p. 163. London : 1848. 
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ment intestine de Torgane et qui s'evanouit avec sa 
cause organique."* 

II. THE NORMAL STATE OF THE MIND DURINa SLEEP. 

The question we have first to consider is, whether 
the mind during sleep is always occupied by dreams 
or not ? And if not, when, and under what circum- 
stances do dreams occur ? Most metaphysical writers 
on this subject incline to Locke's opinion, that we do 
not dream always when asleep, for we do not think 
always, and he argues that we " cannot think at any 
time, waking or sleeping, without being sensible of it." 
Therefore, Locke concludes, that " most men pass a 
great part of their sleep without dreaming."* Reid 
and Macnish are of a similar opinion. A much higher 
authority on all physiological questions than any of 
those I have just named. Dr. Carpenter, holds the 
same views on this subject* and Lord Brougham in his 
" Discourse on Natural Theology," expresses his belief 
that we dream only in the intermediate condition 
between sleeping and waking. The experience, how- 
ever, of the great majority of observers confirms the 
opposite opinion — namely, that we seldom, if ever, 
sleep without dreaming, although in many cases we 
have no recollection whatever of having dreamt. 

' Dr. A« Lemoine, Du Sommeil au Point de vue Physiologique et Pbj- 
chologiqae. OuTrage couronne par llnstitut de France, p. 155, Parifl: 
1865. 

* An Essay concerning the Human Understanding. Book il, Gap. 1, 
Beet 10, 19. 

' Dr. Carpenter. Article, Sleep. Oydopedia of Anatomy and PhyMosn^ 
Tol. iv, pp. 6, 90. London : 1862. 
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Baron Von Feuchtersleben holds that, " we, in fact, 
never sleep without dreaming."^ German metaphy- 
sicians, as for example, Kant and Von Schlegel," 
generally incline to the same opinion ; and the highest 
authorities in this country on mental science believe 
dreaming to be the normal state of the mind during 
sleep. The late Sir Benjamin Brodie, says : " I 
should myself be inclined to doubt whether we 
ever sleep without some degree of dreaming. At any 
rate, not to dream seems to be not the rule, but the 
exception to the rule.' Sir Henry Holland, too, 
argues that sleep without dreams does not exist ; 
" for," he says, " otherwise there would be two states 
of sleep more remote from each other than we can 
conceive any two conditions of the same living being 
— one in which sensations, thoughts, and emotions are 
present in activity and unceasing change, another in 
which there is the absence or nullity of every function 
of mind — annihilation, in fact, for the time, of every- 
thing that is not organic life."* I shall only quote one 
other authority which, however, appears to me to 
decide the question. Sir William Hamilton made a 
series of experiments on himself with regard to this 
point by causing himself to be aroused from sleep at 
certain fixed intervals, and when thus suddenly 
awakened from sleep always found that he was either 

* Von Feuchtersleben's Medical Psychology. Translated by Lloyd and 
Babington. Pp. 164-165. London : 1847. 

* Von SchlegeVs Philosophy of Life. Translated by the Rev. Mr. Mor- 
rison, Pp. V3. London i 1847. 

■ Sir B. Brodie, Psychological Inquiries. Vol. i, p. 161. London : 1862. 
^ Sir H. Holland's Chapters on Mental Physiology. London : 1852. 
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interrupted in the course of some dream, which he 
remembered, more or less perfectly, or else felt aware, 
at least, that he was not aroused from an unconscious 
state."^ 

Indeed, it must, I think, appear most probable that 
as long as vitality remains there can never be a com- 
plete cessation of thought; and the mind, during sleep, 
as well as during the waking state, continues to oper- 
ate, even though in the former condition the conscious- 
ness of its operations be suspended, and though the 
mind may then act faintly or imperfectly ; or, perhaps 
in a totally different way from that in which it acts 
during the waking state. Every one who has had oc- 
casion to sit up with invalids, and to watch them dur- 
ing sleep, knows that dreamers are seen to toss about 
in bed, to express various emotions in their counten- 
Mices, are heard to moan and talk in their sleep, and 
are known to enact their dreams, as in the case of som- 
nambulists, all without any recollection whatever of 
having dreamt, and such persons, when they are aroused 
from a dream in which they have given manifest signs 
of their state, will often insist that their sleep has been 
perfectly calm and undisturbed. 

It is evident that the condition of the mind of a 
dreamer must be very different from the mental state 
of the same person when awake. In the latter case 
the current of thought (except when the individual is 
absorbed in deep reverie, which is a state very analo- 
gous to dreaming) is influenced and modified by the 

' Sir William Hamilton's Lectures on Metapfaydcs, Vol i, p. 388. 
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constant succession and change of external impressions 
transmitted by the senses. But in sound sleep, all 
impressions from the external world are either entirely- 
shut out, and the mind is no longer in any degi'ee 
under the dominion of their suggestions ; or else, as is 
perhaps more frequently the case, these impressions 
are so faintly or imperfectly conveyed as to produce 
sensations and results altogether different from those 
they would have occasioned in the waking mind. 

The laws of association of ideas, which have been 
applied by metaphysical writers to explain the nature 
of dreaming, cannot be accepted by physiological in* 
quirers as affording any satisfactory insight into the 
character of this remarkable condition. For, even in 
the waking state, as must be obvious to every one, 
ideas frequently arise perfectly unconnected with any 
preceding train of thought, and not suggested by any 
cognizable external cause. It seems, I think, indu« 
bitable that the same must occur in dreams, in which 
state impressions or ideas, probably long existing in 
the mind, although obscured by more recent impres- 
sions, may, when, as is the case during sleep, the 
thoughts with which we are occupied are suspended, 
be renewed by the uncontrolled imagination acting on 
the memory, and bringing up before our mental sight 
images as distinct, for the time, as when they were 
originally imprinted on the mind. Such a renewal of 
former mental impressions, variously combined, con- 
stitutes a dream. 

The theory advocated by Spurzheim, that dreams 
are occasioned by certain organs of the cerebrum re- 
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maining awake, while all the other portions of the brain 
are in the sleeping condition, affords the most plansihle 
explanation of the remote cause of dreaming. This 
hjrpothesis may be easily amplified if we admit the 
conjecture that the exhaustion of nervous power which 
occasions, and is repaired by sleep, is seldom, if ever, 
complete; and that the unexpended nervous energy 
acting on the organ of the mind gives rise to dreams. 
The character of the dream in each case being, perhaps, 
influenced by some physical impression made on the 
waking part of the brain, and transmitted to it by the 
nerves from distant parts of the body. 

Impressions, however, may also originate from within 
the brain itself, as well as be transmitted to it from 
without. That such may be the origin of some dreams 
is more than probable; for such, as far as we know, is 
the nature of those sensations, for example, which, 
patients who have undergone a capital operation, oc- 
casionally refer to limbs which no longer exist. Of a 
character, too, are those hallucinations of the organs 
of special sense that occur in the course of many 
febrile and nervous complaints, and also in some 
chronic maladies. These false perceptions of taste, 
sight, and hearing, occasionally commence in dreams, 
although they may be continued into, and influence 
the waking senses. Thus, for instance, a gentleman 
under my care suffering from dyspepsia, dreamt one 
night that he was compelled to eat nudgre hd^ a 
quantity of molasses, and on awaking perceived an 
intensely sweet taste on his palate. This lasted for 
eight or ten days, and for that time altered and per- 
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verted the flavor of everything the patient eat or 
drank. A somewhat similar case is recorded by Dr. 
Millingen in his "Curiosities of Medical Experience'^ 
(p. 311), in which the sense of vision was affected by 
an hallucination commenciiig in a dream. Closely 
related to this part of the inquiry into the nature of 
dreams, a subject of considerable interest in connec- 
tion with the medical jurisprudence of insanity pre- 
sents itself. In his well-known work on "Obscure 
Diseases of the Brain," Dr. Forbes Winslow nan^ates 
several instances in which dreaming appears either 
directly or indirectly to have led to the commission 
of serious crimes of vaiious kinds. "A person," saya 
this eminent psychological physician, "apparently 
well, has gone to bed without manifesting the slightest 
tendency to self-destruction, and on being suddenly 
aroused from a frightful dream has destroyed him- 
self."^ The same author also refers to some cases in 
which murder was apparently committed under the 
influence of dreams. And, in a communication I had 
the honor to read before this Society on the 21st of 
March, 1866, I made some observations on a very 
remarkable case of a somewhat similar character to 
those described by Dr. Winslow.* 

in. voLrrioN not necessarily suspended during 

SLEEP. 

We find it asserted by some physiologists that the 

' Dr. Forbes Winslow On Obscure Diseases of the Brain, and Disordera 
of the Mind, p. 592. London: 1801. 

' Doctor Thomas More Madden On Insanity, and the Criminal Respon- 
Ability of the Insane, pp. 15, 16. Dublin: 1866. 
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essential character of sleep is the suspension of voli- 
tion. But this proposition is far from being generally 
true; unless, indeed, we admit that dreaming and 
sleeping are two separate states of existence. For, 
although the power of controlling and changing the 
subject of our thought, is generally suspended in 
dreams, yet there are many and striking exceptions to 
this law recorded, especially by Abercrombie and 
Beid, in which the dreamer had the power of stopping 
a dream at a particular point. And, even without 
referring at all to the question of somnambulism, an- 
other objection to the theory that volition is of neces- 
city lost during the sleep, is presented by the well- 
known phenomena of incubus, or night-mare, in which 
volition, although without the power of executing the 
act willed, appears to be exerted. Dryden has so 
admirably rendered Virgil's description of this state 
that I cannot refrain from quoting it : — 

'*And as, when heavy sleep has closed the sight, 
The sickly fancy labors in the night, 
We seem to run ; and destitute of force, 
Our sinking limbs forsake us in the course : 
In vain we heave for breath, in vain we cry ; 
The nerves, unbraced, their usual strength deny; 
And on the tongue the faltering accents die." 

(iEinoD B. zu, L. 908.) 

In such dreams it is evident that it is not volition, 
but the power of co-ordinating the movements which 
are willed, that is suspended by sleep. The cerebellum 
in dreams beinej probably quiescent while the cere- 
brum is active, and therefore no voluntary action can 
respond to the exercise of the will. 
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IV. CHARACTER OF THE VISUAL IMPRESSIONS OF 
DREAMS. 

It is a generally received opinion that the impres- 
sions of visible objects seen in dreams are eflfected in 
the retina, from which they were originally, at some 
previous time, transmitted to the brain, and thence 
are returned during the dream by the optic nerve, and 
produce their impression on its occular expansion. If 
this theory were correct, however, it would be impossi- 
ble to explain the phenomena of dreams in persons 
born blind, or in whom the retina has been destroyed 
by disease, and who, nevertheless, continue to dream 
of visual objects. It therefore seems, I think, more 
probable that the visible objects of dreams are inde- 
pendent of the ordinary channels of vision, and are 
produced directly within the sensorium. 

V. SLEEP-TALKING. 

Into the question of somnambulism I shall not 
attempt to enter on the present occasion, as the subject 
is too extensive. But I should gladly, if I should ever 
have the time and opportunity for so doing, treat of 
it as a distinct and most interesting subject of inves- 
tigation. I may remark, however, that in the state of 
sleep-talking, which is a form of somnambulism, it 
appears as though the mind had regained its command 
over the voluntary muscles which are connected with 
the vocal organs, and that these respond to the will, 
and perform their accustomed functions in proportion 
to the vividness of the dream as well as the strength 
of volition and state of health of the dreamer, being 
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most energetic when the sleeper's health is most 
delicate. In those rare cases in which the ilreamer 
responds to questions, and to a certain extent is capable 
of entering into conversation while still asleep, the 
person's condition is evidently that of partial or im- 
perfect sleep. For not only is the external impression 
transmitted through the portio mollis of the seventh 
cerebral nerve in the ordinary manner, but, moreover 
it produces its ordinary action on the portion of the 
brain connected with the sense of hearing, and volition 
is excited and transmitted to the voluntary muscles of 
the parts by which the response is made, thiw clearly 
showing that these organs are not under the dominion 
of sleep. 

VL TRANSITORY CHARACTER OF THE MENTAL IMPBES- 
SIONS MADE BY DREAMS. 

The evanescent nature of the impressions made on 
the mind by dreams is a matter of familiar observation. 
It is nearly always exceedingly diflScult and generally, 
indeed, impossible to recall to memory, an hour or two 
after we awake, the veiy subject of even the most 
vivid dream; and when we do succeed in recalling the 
subject, our recollections are generally vague, indefinite 
and obscure. This very curious fact has, I believe, 
never been in any way accounted for. The only con- 
dition that appears to present an analogy in this respect 
to dreaming, is the state produced by the action of 
certain stimulating narcotics, such as alcohol, opium, 
and chloroform, under the influence of which acts are 
performed and things are suffered of which no trace 
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at all (or at any rate one as indistinct as the recollection 
of a dream) is left on the memory when the effect of 
the drug has passed off. 

VII. "sleep-inducing hallucinations." 

Under the above name, Mons. Maury and other 
recent French writers on this subject describe a form 
of spurious dreaming which presents a very close anal- 
ogy to insanity, and that which M. Maury states is 
very common even in persons whose mental as well as 
bodily health are equally good. These " sleep-inducing 
hallucinations," as they are called, consist of spectra, 
which appear before the mind just at the moment of 
sleep, and which, according to M. Maury, are repro- 
duced in the ensuing dream.^ My own observations 
however, lead me to think that this phenomenon is not 
so commonly met with as the writer I have just referred 
to, supposes. In fact, of the very Is^ge number of 
persons I have questioned on this subject very few 
indeed were coascious of these "pre-somniferous hallu- 
cinations. " 1 know one person to whom they some- 
times occur, but as far as he is conscious of, are never 
reproduced in the succeeding dream. Occasionally 
the?ie hallucinations are so vivid that the delusion 
continues even after the eyes are open. Some months 
ago, after having passed a restless night, this individual 
was dozing off towards morning, when in the transition- 
state between sleeping and waking, two spectra, whose 



» Le SommeU et lea Rfives, Ac, &c., par M. L. F. Alfred Maury, Membre 
derinstitut, Paris; 1862. 

17 
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faces he felt quite familiar with, though they were of 
colossal size and were clad in the costume of last 
century, appeared standing one at each side of the foot 
of the bed, over which they leaned upon their halberds. 
To assure himself that he was not dreaming, he opened 
his eyes and sat up in the bed, but the hallucination 
still continued for some time as distinctly as before, 
and then suddenly disappeared. This case presents a 
good example of the close resemblance between the 
phenomena of the state just described and insanity. 
Here was an impression produced by a hallucination 
on one of the- senses, which was as vivid, for the time, 
as if it had been produced by an objective cause, and 
had this hallucination extended to the other senses, 
and if the person had not been able to reason rightly 
that this impression was unreal, the illusion would 
have become a delusion, and the individual would have 
been insane. So nearly do the confines of sanity and 
insanity approach in dreams. The individual to whom 
the foregoing hallucination occurred, explained it by 
"The Laws of Association," as laid down by the Rev. 
Dr. Wills. For, the day after the di'eam I have spoken 
of, this gentleman visited the exhibition of the Royal 
Dublin Society, and there, to his surprise, recognized 
the figures he had seen in his dream in the mutes 

in Mr. 's excellent painting of " Goldsmith's 

Mourners," which, he says, must have impressed itself 
on his mind at a preceding visit, although he could 
not recollect having seen it before. 

The most noticeable points of resemblance between 
dreaming and insanity are the loss of all power of 
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discriminating between the possible and the impossible, 
the absence of surprise at the most astonishing scenes 
and events, and the ready credulity with which absurd 
contradictions and impossibilities are quietly accepted 
by the mind as facts. Another peculiarity of the 
mind in dreaming, is want of consecutiveness, and 
connexion between the various dreams which succeed 
€ach other, the mind passing with ease from one subject 
to another in no way connected to it, in the same manner 
as it also does in insanity. 

Vni. OCCASIONAL MANIFESTATION OF MENTAL POWER 
DURING DREAMS. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena in connec- 
tion with dreaming is the occasional manifestation of 
intellectual activity by persons in this condition. 
Though this fact is doubted by some psychologists, 
and amongst others by Rosenkrantz and Baron von 
Feuchtersleben, who asserts that "intellectual problems 
are not solved in sleep, because intense thought is 
vnthout images, whereas dreaming is a creation of 
images. "^ This assertion, however, is directly opposed 
to many well-known cases, in which the full powers of 
the mind have been exercised by persons apparently 
in a sleeping condition. 

Sir Thomas Brown goes so far 3S to believe that 
"Sleep is the waking of the soul; the ligation of sense, 
but the liberty of reason. " Condillac states that while 

1 Yon Feuchtereleben, Medical Psychology, p. 167. 
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engaged in Lis "Coiirs de Etude," he frequently de- 
veloped and finished in his dreams a subject which 
had engaged his attention when he retired to rest. 
Condorcet had presented to him in sleep the solution 
of a diflScult calculation that had puzzled him all the 
preceding day. 

"Nous avons quelquefois," says Cabanis, "en songea 
des idees que nous n'avons jamais eues. Nous croyons 
converser, par exemple, avec un homme qui nous dit 
des choses que nous ne savons pas. J'ai connu un 
homme tres-sage et tres-eclaire (Franklin) qui croyait 
avoir ete plusieurs fois instruit en songe de Tissue des 
affairs qui I'occupaient dans le moment." Cabanis 
accounts for this by supposing that the mind continues 
to occupy itself in such cases Avith its waking thoughts, 
and continues these with the fictitious creations of the 
dreaming imagination.* The same thing is said to have 
occurred to Brindley, the engineer, when constructing 
the Bridgewater canal. Dr. Gregory, too, stated that 
he found his dreams often occupied by thoughts and 
arguments "so just in point of reasoning and so good 
in point of language, " that he made use of them in 
his lectures. 

Ooethe says in his Memoir %\ "The objects which had 
occupied my attention during the day, often reappeared 
at night in connected dreams. On awaking, a new 
composition, or a portion of one I had already com- 
menced, presented itself to my mind. In the morning 

1 Cabanis, Rapports du Physique et da Moral d« rHomme, 6th edition. 
Paris; 1844. P. 674. 
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I was accustomed to record my ideas on paper. "^ In 
Lord Jeffrey's life it is stated that this judge of un- 
enviable notoriety entertained a somewhat similar 
opinion. " He (Lord Jeffrey) had a fancy that though 
he went to bed with his head stuffed with the names, 
dates, and other details of various causes, they were 
all in order in the morning, which he accounted for by 
saying that during sleep they all crystallized round 
their proper centres."^ 

The well known history of the composition of Cole- 
ridge^s poem of ''Kubla Khan," during sleep, may also 
be here cited as a further illustration of my statement. 
We read that in the summer of 1797 Mr. Coleridge, 
being then in ill healthy was rusticating in a quiet fann- 
liouse in the country. On one occasion, having pre- 
viously taken an anodyne, he fell asleep in his chair, 
while reading in "Purchas Pilgrimages" a passage 
referring to the Khan Kubla* He slept on for three 
hours, and during this time, as he subsequently asserted, 
he had the most perfect confidence that he composed 
from two to three hundred lines of poetry whilst still 
asleep, and did not experience the least consciousness 
of effort in so doing. When he awoke he had a perfect 
recollection of the whole poem, and instantly wrote 
down the fragment which exists of "Kubla Khan." 
But whilst thus engaged he was called out of the room 
for about an hour, and on his return he found that he 
had lost all distinct recollection of the poem, although 

' Goethe's Meiiju9)n>, p. 126. London: 1824. 

• Lord Cockbunfs We of Lord Jeflfrey, vol. i, p. 243 (note). 
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he still retained a dim consciousness of its general 
purport, and even remembered a few scattered lines.* 
The late Sir B. Brodie (in his "Psychological In- 
quiries") relates a somewhat analogous case, in which 
a friend of his, whose mind had been deeply occupied 
with some abstruse scientific point, about which lie 
failed to satisfy himself, imagined that the matter had 
been cleared up suddenly in a dream. It would be 
easy to add to these cases, but enough has been said 
to prove that the exercise of mental power is not in- 
compatible with the sleeping state. 

It must be admitted, however, that such cases as the 
foregoing are comparatively rare exceptions, and that 
the faculties most commonly exercised in dreams are 
the memory and the imagination, unbridled by the 
judgment. 

The sense of the ludicrous is occasionally highly 
developed in dreams. I know a gentleman who seldom 
indulges in a pun when awake (although when he 
does- attempt them they are generally good), but when 
asleep he frequently fancies that he has made a capital 
pun, which amuses him exceedingly at the time, though 
on recalling — which he can always do in the morning 
— he finds that it is very far from being as witty as he 
had supposed. 

Sir Thomas Brown thus recorded his own ex])erieiice 
on this subject — "I am in no way facetious, nor dis- 
posed for the mirth and galliardise of company ; yet in 
one dream I can compose a whole comedy, behold the 

^ Coleridge's Poems, Aldine edition. London : 1848. P. 214. 
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action, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself awake 
at the conceits thereof. Were my memory as faithful 
as my reason is then fruitful, I would never study but 
in my dreams, and this time also would I choose fpr 
my devotions; but our grosser memories have then so 
little hold of our abstracted understandings, that they 
forget the story, and can only relate to our awakened 
souls a confused and broken tale of that that hath 
passed." 

IX. THE REAL AND THE APPARENT DURATIOJf OF 
DREAMS. 

The rapidity with which events that appear to have 
occupied long periods of time pass before the mind in 
dreams is another very interesting question. " In 
dreams," says Dr. R. R. Madden, " the time occupied 
by the playing out of entire scenes of an ideal drama, 
the wonderful incidents of which could not be de- 
scribed (were they to be written down) in half an hour, 
is often hardly appreciable ; sometimes it is estimated 
by seconds, at other times by minutes."* This fact is 
so generally admitted that I have referred to it only 
in consequence of some remarks in the Rev. Dr. Wills' 
learned paper " On Dreams," in which he says : " It 
seems probable that most dreams occupy the same 
time which the same succession of ideas would in 
waking ; there seems at least no ground for the con- 
trary opinion."* 

> Dr. K. R. Madden, Phantasmata, or Ulasians and Fanaticisms of Pro- 
tean Forms Productive of Great Evils, vol. i, pp. 92. London : 1858. 

• Rev. Dr. Wills, On Dreams, Transactions Royal Irish Academy. 1859. 
Part 2d. 
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It would be easy, however, to quote numerous in- 
stances in refutation of this theory of Dr. Wills, 
Very interesting illustrations of the inaccurate per- 
ception of the time occupied by dreams are given in 
Lord Brougham's " Discourse on Natural Theology," 
and also in Dr. Winslow's work, " On Obscure Dis- 
eases of the Brain," Dr. Abercrombie narrates the 
following instance of this : " A gentleman drramt 
that he had enlisted as a soldier, joined his raiment, 
deserted, was apprehended, carried back, tried, con- 
demned to be shot, and at last led out for execution. 
After all the usual preparations a gun was fired ; he 
awoke ^vith the report, and found that a noise in an 
adjoining room had both produced the dream and 
awakened him."^ The late Sir B. Brodie's remarks on 
this topic are very suggestive. He says : " K we were 
to pursue this subject it would lead us to some curious 
speculations as to our estimate of time, and the 
difference between the real and the apparent duration 
of life. . . . The apparent duration of time is 
longer or shorter in proportion ss a greater or smaller 
number of different states of mind follow each other 
in succession."' 

From the foregoing observations we may, I think, 
arrive at the conclusion that neither of the two 
theories — one or other of which are most generally 
adopted with regard to dreams — i.e. that which 



> Dr. Abercitimbie, Inqniries Concertiing the Intellectual Powers, pp. 23i. 
London : 1853. 

* Sir Benjamin Brodie, Psychological Inquiries, part Ist, pp. 149. London: 
1862. 
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teaches that dreams depend on the association of ideas, 
on the one hand, and that which supposes their origin 
in bodily sensations on the other — afford any satis- 
factory explanation of the phenomena of dreaming, 
though, as has already been shown, both these causes, 
either alone or combined together, frequently do 
influence the state of the mind in sleep. But to assert 
that a dream is occasioned by some physical sensation, 
or by the association of ideas, affords, I think, little 
insight into the real nature of a mental condition in 
which the images set before us, and the impressions 
produced upon the mind are as vivid, and apparently 
as actual, as those transmitted through the waking 
senses, and far more distinct than those which can be 
called up by any voluntary exercise of the memory. 
Nor do these theories in any wise explain or even 
throw the least light upon the singular exaltation of 
the mental powers, or at any rate of certain faculties 
of the mind, such as the imagination or the memory, 
which occasionally occur in the dreaming state. 

Too many well-authenticated facts are recorded con- 
cerning this mysterious condition of the mind to 
permit us to doubt that manifestations of a nature 
which cannot be explained by any reference to physi- 
cal laws, have taken place during sleep. To all these 
cases I would apply the words of Bossuet, when 
speaking on the same subject — " II y a," he says, " des 
choses tres admirables qui echappent a notre vue et 
qui n' sont ni moins vrais, ni moins desii'ables, quoi- 
qu'on ne les puisse ni comprener ni iraaginer."^ I have 



Chefs d'CEuvres de Bossuet, p. 449. Paris edition. 1829. 
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collected a very large amount of facts bearing on this 
branch of the present inquiry. This, however, would 
not be a proper place for entering into the considera- 
tion of so extensive, though so important and inter- 
esting, a topic. But I would gladly recur to it, should 
I be again afforded an opportunity of doing so. The 
subject, however, which we have now to consider is 
one of a very different character from the foregoing— 
namely, the physiology of dreaming. 

X THE PROXIMATE CAUSE OF DREAMING. 

It is probable that dreaming is intimately connected 
with the peculiar state of the cerebral circulation 
during sleep. In proportion to its size no part of the 
body receives so large a supply of blood as the brain, 
and none of the other organs of the human frame are 
provided with such exquisite adaption of structure 
for the maintenance of a healthy and constant equili- 
brium between the contents of the veins and arteries 
as it is. I should apologize to this learned Society 
for alluding to what must be familiar to every member 
present, were it not that this reference to the physiol- 
ogy of the cranial circulation is indispensable to the 
consideration of the physiology of dreaming. 

We should therefore bear in mind that, in conse- 
quence, probably, of its high vitality and complex 
organization, the brain requires and receives a constaat 
and very large supply of blood, amounting, as phys- 
iologists assert, to no less than one-fifth of the entire 
quantity of blood in circulation in the body. And 
certainly in no part of the frame do we find such 
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ample provision for the supply of a due amount of 
arterial blood, and, more especially, such, a provision 
made for the constant equilibrium between the relative 
proportion of venous and arterial blood, as within the 
cranial cavity, provided, as it is, with four great 
arterial trunks, numerous veins, sixteen large sinuses, 
and a most remai'kable system of anastomosis, not 
confined, as in other parts, to the capillary branches, 
but occurring, as in the circle of Willis, directly 
between the large arteries. Moreover, the cerebral 
vessels are peculiarly fitted for the maintenance of the 
balance of the circulation between their veins and 
arteries by the middle or contractile muscular coat 
of the cerebral veins being developed in a way 
which does not exist in other parts of the venous 
system. 

The majority of recent physiologists appear to agree 
with Mr. Durham, in the conclusions he arrived at 
from his elaborate experiments on this subject, 
namely, that — " During sleep the brain is in a com- 
paratively bloodless condition ; and the blood in the 
encephalic vessels is not only diminished in quantity, 
but moves with diminished rapidity."^ The following 
case, observed at Montpellier, very strongly confirms 
this opinion : " A woman having lost part of the skull, 
from disease, the corresponding portion of the brain 
and its membranes remained exposed. When she was 
in a deep or sound sleep, the brain lay in the skull 
almost motionless ; when she was dreaming it ]>ecame 

' Mr. Durham On the Physiology of Sleep — Guy'8 Hospital Reports, London: 
1860. P. 24. 
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elevated ; and when her dreams (which she related 
on waking) were vivid or interesting, the brain was 
protruded through the cranial aperture."^ It must be 
borne in mind that in this case, and in those in which 
a. portion of the cranium has been removed purposely, 
as was done in Mr. Durham's most interesting experi- 
ments, the brain and its membranes were in an 
abnormal state, and therefore such observations must 
be regarded as more or less unsatisfactory, and liable 
to error. Indeed, so far are we yet from an accurate 
knowledge of the true vascular condition of the brain 
during sleep, that in a work published within the last 
few years by a very distinguished member of the 
Institute of France, we find it asserted that " during 
sleep the brain is in a state of passive congestion."* 

Opposite as these opinions may appear, it will, I 
think, be found that dreaming is best explained by 
adopting both these conjectures in part. If we 
•combine these theories thus, we may suppose that 
dreams are caused by a partial relaxation of the tonic 
-contractility of the cerebral veins, which limits the 
amount of blood that passes through these vessek, 
and that thus the different parts of the encephalon 
may be in very different conditions at the same time. 
For instance, the blood may be moving with much 
greater force and rapidity through the capillaries of 
the base of the brain than in those of the superior 
portions of the hemispheres. Or, in other words, that 

^ Caldwell in FisyehologicalJcumalf vol. v, p, 74. 

' H011& L. F. Mauij, Le SommeU et k» I^m. Parte : 18C2, 
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something like active congestion, confined to a small 
portion of the brain, occurs. And if, as it has been 
conjectured, the localities or parts of the cerebrum 
are subservient to the several functions of the mind, 
(a point on which I offer no opinion, however), by 
this theory we might more easily comprehend the 
phenomena of a state marked by the activity of certain 
of the mental powers, whilst the rest are for the time 
suspended. But, without any reference to phrenolog- 
ical views, I think that the state of the cerebral 
circulation during sleep seems to be immediately 
connected with dreaming, and probably there is then 
some alteration in the vascular condition of the 
superficial gray structure of the brain during sleep 
modifying the character of the nervous force evolved 
by it. What the nature of this supposed change in 
the action of the brain during sleep consists in, is a 
matter which we must necessarily remain utterly 
ignorant of. For, in truth, nothing is known of the 
nature of the cerebral action by which nervous force 
is evolved at any time or under any circumstances ; and 
modern physiologists have done little more than re^ 
echo the often repeated and as often contradicted 
assertion, that all the operations of the mind are 
accompanied by a molecular change in the cortical or 
vesicular substance of the brain. 

If this theory be correct, it does not lessen the in- 
terest attaching to this most remarkable condition of 
the mind. The physical change in the vesicular 
structure of the brain, which I have described as prob^ 
ably connected with dreaming, if it does really occur 
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at all, as I have supposed (for where proof is impos- 
sible a reasonable conjecture is all that can be offered 
in its place) is merely an accompaniment, and cannot 
be regarded as the cause of dreaming. For this vesi- 
cular change could only take place in consequence of 
some primary existing cause, vrhich we may suppose 
to be the action of the mental principle. 

XI. THE PATHOLOGICAL INDICATIONS FURNISHED BY 
DREAMS. 

Having now discussed the physiology of dreaming, 
we may next proceed to consider its pathological and 
medical aspects. In the earliest annals of every country 
we find that the interpretation of dreams was a part 
of the office of the physician. In the treatise "On 
Dreams," commonly ascribed to Hippocrates, in the last 
volume of "Saxon Leechdoms," published in 1866 by 
direction of the Master of the Rolls; and in an ancient 
Irish Medical MS., a translation of which, by Mr. 
O. Longan, may be found in the MS. collection of the 
Royal Irish Academy, we find sufficient proof, without 
referring to other authorities, of the same importance 
being attached to those signs of disease which were 
supposed to be furnished by dreams, in countries and 
ages very remote from each other. 

Opinions that are very wide-spread and generally 
adopted, are seldom devoid of some foundation in 
truth; and although the subject I am treating of has 
now passed completely out of the hands of medical 
writers, who regard it as something puerile and un- 
worthy of scientific investigation, I shall endeavor to 
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show that this view of the matter is not altogether 
just, and that something may occasionally be learned 
by attending to the peculiar character of our patient's 
dreams in certain cases. 

The phenomena accompanying -any deviation from 
the normal quantity of blood in the encephalon, and 
the functional disturbance of the brain resulting 
therefrom, as evinced under all circumstances that oc- 
casion either an augmented or diminished supply of 
arterial blood, naturally lead us to anticipate that sim- 
ilar circumstances will act still more potently in sleep, 
when the intellectual operations are more directly 
under the influence of physical and internal causes. 

The early physicians were evidently aware of this; 
thus, the "Father of Physic," or at least some cotem- 
poraneous Greek physician, laid down the theory 
that — "Such dreams as represent at night a man's 
actions during the day, and exhibit them in the 
manner in which they occurred, namely, as performed 
well, and justly deliberated, these are good to a man, 
and prognosticate health, inasmuch as the soul perse- 
veres in its diurnal cogitations, and is not weighed 
down by any repletion, evacuation, or any other ex- 
ternal accident. But when the dreams are very 
opposite to the actions of the day, and when there is a 
conflict between them — when this happens, I say, it 
indicates a disorder in the body; when the contrast is 
great, and when the one is small, the other is small 
also."^ An English philosopher of the seventeenth 

' Dr. Adam*s translation of Hippocrates, Sydenham Society Edition. 
London : 1849". Vol. i. P. 83. t 
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century, Tliomas Hobbes, propounds the following 
theory on this subject : " And seeing dreams are oc- 
casioned by the diste^mper of some of the inward parts 
of the body, divers distempers must needs cause dif- 
ferent dreams."* 

A renowned physician and philosopher of the same 
century, Guy Patin, says : 

"II est constant que Ton pent connaitre par les 
songes quelque disposition corporelle. Je suis la- 
dessus du sentiment de Sainte Thomas, quand il dit: 
'Medici dicunt esse intendendum somnis ad interiores 
dispositiones.' En effet, les malades songent d'ordi- 
naire autrement que ceux qui se portant bien; les 
melancholiques autrement que les sanguins; lesbilieux 
autrement que les pituiteux; mais je m'en tiens la, 
sans tirer d'autres conjectures sur les choses libres et 
de pur hasard, jusqu 'a ce que je croye qu'il y ait du 
sumatureldans cequ'onasonge; alors je rappelle dans 
ma memoire Thistoire de Joseph, de Daniel, &c.. pour 
m'y soumettre comme a des moyens dont I'Etemel se 
sert pour faire connaitre aux hommes ses volontes."' 
I regret exceedingly that my space obliges me to omit 
Sir Thomas Brown's observations on this topic in his 
most eloquent work, the ^^Letter to a Frietid on the 
Death of an mtimate Friend.^'* 

Albers, as cited by Baron von Feuchtersleben^ 
enumerates the following as among the most approved 
signs to be obtained from the medical interpretation 
- _ , 

» Thomas Hobbes (of Malmsbury), Leviathan. Part IsL Chap. U. P. 7- 
• L'eiprUde Guy Patin. P. 132. Amsterdam: 1710. 
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of dreams. He says : " Lively dreams are, in general, 
a sign of the excitement of nervous action. Soft 
dreams a sign of slight irritation of the brain ; often, 
in nervous fevers, announcing the approach of a favor- 
able crisis. Frightful dreams are a sign of determina- 
tion of blood to the head. Dreams about fire are, in 
women, signs of an impending hsemorrhage. Dreams 
about blood and red objects are signs of inflammatory 
conditions. Dreams about rain and water are often 
signs of diseased mucous membranes and dropsy. 
Dreams of distorted forms are frequently a sign of 
abdominal obstructions and disorders of the liver. 
Dreams in which the patient sees any part of the body 
especially suffering, indicate disease in that part 
Dreams about dieath often precede apoplexy, which is 
connected with determination of blood to the head. 
The nightmare (incubus, ephialtes), with great sen- 
sitiveness, is a sign of determination of blood to the 
chest." " To these," says Baron von Feuchtersleben, 
*' we may add that dreams of dogs, after the bite of a 
mad dog, often precede the appearance of hydro- 
phobia, but may be only the consequences of excited 
imagination.''* 

Dr. Forbes Winslow quotes several cases in which 
dreams are said to have been prognostics : " Arnaud 
de Villeneuve dreamt one night that a black cat bit 
him on the side. The next day an anthrax appeared 
on the part bitten. A patient of Galen's dreamt that 
one of his limbs was changed into stone. Some days 



' The Principles of Medical Pf ychology. Tranelated by Dr. Babington 
and Mr. Lloyd. P. 198. 
18 
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after this leg was paralyzed. Roger d'Oxtejm, Knight 
of the Company of Douglas, went to sleep in good 
health ; towards the middle of the night, he saw in his 
dream a man infected with the plague, quite naked, 
who attacked him with fury, threw him on the ground 
after a desperate struggle, and, holding him between 
hia open thighs, vomited the plague into his mouth. 
Three days after he was seized with the plague, and 
died. Hippocrates remarks that dreams in which one 
sees black spectres are a bad omen.''^ 

So far we have traced the literature of this subject, 
from the earliest time down to the latest work of 
authority on psychological medicine, and it only 
remains now to add a few practical observations on 
the signs of disease — especially of mental disease — 
furnished by dreams occasionally. 

Fearful dreams, if frequently repeated, may event- 
ually influence the permanent state of the mind, and 
considering the close resemblance between the pheno- 
mena of dreaming and insanity, which Sir H. Holland 
defines as ** a waking and active dream,"' we may 
expect that the former condition, if prolonged, might 
pass into the latter state. Insanity occasionally does 
commence in a dream that continues after the cessation 
of sleep, and cases are recorded in which persons 
recovering from mental alienation were nightly disr 
turbed in their dreams by the same hallucinations 



> Quoted by Dr. Forbes Winslow in Obscure Diseases of the Brain, Ae 
P. 589. 

^ Sir Henry Holland. Chapters on Mental Physiology. P. 110. 
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which had previously haunted them in the waking 
state.^ 

Esquirol regarded dreams as capable of furnishing 
valuable indications in some obscure cases of insanity 
in which the subject of the mental disorder was care- 
fiiUy concealed during the day, but was revealed in 
sleep by watching the patient's dreams. M. Brierre 
de Boismont also records several cases in which the 
patient's dreams lead to a discovery of the nature of 
the mental disease from which they suffered.* 

The derangement of the cerebrospinal functions 
accompanying fever is, in all cases, greatest towards 
night, at which time, even in mild cases, some 
degree of delirium or wandering is commonly ob 
served. Now, if this take place while the patient is 
still awake, and subject to the influence of external 
impressions, how much more readilywillsxich derange- 
ment be produced when the mind is no longer under 
the correction of the senses. The disturbed dreams 
of fever-patients are probably caused by the general 
vascular excitement, by some local in-egularity of the 
cerebral circulation, and, perhaps, more directly by 
the action of the fever poison in the blood on the 
vesicular structure of the brain. And to the imperfect 
elimination of this poison from the blood, we may 
also attribute the painful and disagreeable dreams 
which often continue for some time to disturb the 
repose of persons convalescing after severe attacks of 
fever. 

> See Dr. Brierre de Boismont. Des HaUudncUiom, P. 233. Paris : 1845. 
' D€9 HaUueinationM. Pp. 232, 233. Paris : 1845. 
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Severe fevers are also very frequently preceded for 
days by ^^JParcniria^ or morbid dreaming, wLich is 
pro})ably produced by the direct action of tbe fever- 
poison on the highly sentient brain-structure before it 
occasions its constitutional symptoms. The exanthe- 
mata are very commonly presaged by fearful dreams. 
Rhazes, the Arabian physician of the ninth century, 
notes, among the signs of approaching small-pox, 
'terrors in sleep." He regarded this prognostic as 
of considerable importance, and says: "When, therefore, 
you see these s3anptoms, or some of the worst of them 
(such as the pain of the back, and the terrors in sleep 
with the continued fever), then you may be assured 
that the eruption of one or other of these diseases is 
nigh at hand."* Intermittent fever is often announced 
several days before any of the recognized symptoms 
set in, by persistent dreams of terrifying character. I 
have experienced this in my own person, and heard 
it confirmed by other sufferers on the African coast. 
The following case of morbid dreaming, ushering in 
yellow fever, I subjoin in the words of the gentleman, 
to whom it occurred, himself a medical man, holding 
a high official position on the Gold Coast when it 
occurred : * 

"In the early part of 1840, 1 was an inmate of Cape 
Coast Castle, and as some repairs were then being made 
in the Castle, the room assigned to me was that in 
which the ill-fated L, E. L. (Mrs. Maclean), the wife 
of the Governor of Cape Coast, had been found dead, 

> Rhases On the Small-pox and Measles* Tnmslated ftom uio. Arabian bf 
Dr. GreenhilL P. 84. London, 1848. 
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poisoned by prussic acid, not very long previously. I 
had known her in London, and had been intimately 
acquainted with her history, and much interested in 
it. Her body had been found on the floor, near the 
door, and in front of a window. After a fatiguing 
excursion to some of the adjoining British settle- 
ments on the coast, having retired to rest, I awoke 
disturbed by a dream of a very vivid character, in 
which I imagined that I saw the dead body of the 
lady who had died in that chamber lying on the floor 
before me. On awaking, the image of the corpse kept 
possession of my imagination. The moon was shining 
brightly into the part of the room where the body 
had been found, and there, it seemed to me on awaking, 
it lay pale and lifeless as it appeared to me in my dream. 

" After some minutes, I started up, detennined to 
approach the spot where the body seemed to be. I 
did so, not without terror, and walking over the very 
spot on which the moon was shining, the fact all at 
once became evident and obvious that no body was 
there — ^that I must have been dreaming of one. I 
returned to bed, and had not long fallen asleep, when 
the same vivid dream recurred — the same waking 
disturbance occurring while awake. As long as I lay 
gazing on the floor I could not dispossess my mind of 
that appalling vision ; but when I started up and stood 
erect, it vanished at the first glance. 

"Again I returned to bed, dozed, dreamt again of 
poor L. E. L.'s lamentable end, and of her remains on 
the same spot; again awaked, and arose with the same 
strange results. 
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There was no more disturbance that night, of 
which, at least, I was conscious, but, when morning 
came, fever was on me in unmistakable force, in its 
worst form, and partial delirium set in the same night. 
I was reduced to the last extremity about the third or 
fourth night of my illness, when a conviction seized on 
my mind that it was absolutely essential to my life 
that I should not pass another night in Cape Coast 
Castle. I caused the negro servant I had fortunately 
brought out with me from England, to have a litter 
prepared for me at dawn, and, stretched on this litter, 
hardly able to lift hand or foot, I was carried out of 
my bed by four native soldiers, and was conveyed to 
the house of a merchant and countryman of mine, to 
whose care and kindness I owe my life. So much for 
a visionary precursor of fever on the West Coast of 
Africa." 

In neuralgia, disturbed dreaming is occasionally a 
prominent symptom. In one obscure case I was led 
to make what I believe to be a tnie diagnosis from 
the indications furnished by the patient's dreams. 
The individual in question is a man aged about 45, of 
an anaemic habit, confined by a sedentary occupation, 
who, for many years, had suffered from hemicrania^ 
which lately had become more intense, and the inter- 
vals shorter. A couple of days before the attack, his 
sleep becomes broken by unpleasant dreams, and when 
the paroxysm has attained its height, he invariably 
dreams that he is the helpless victim of a persecutor, 
who finishes a series of tonnents by driving a stake 
through his skull, after which he becomes insensible. 
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During his recovery from each attack, he states that 
his dreams are of a most agreeable character, though 
so vague that he cannot give any account of them. 
The frequent repetition of this dream leads me to con-» 
elude that there is some osseous growth within the 
cranium, and that the vascular distention accompany- 
ing the neuralgic attack, occasions pressure upon this, 
giving rise to the sensation I have referred to, while 
the subsequent feeling of comfort results from that 
pressure being removed. 

Cardiac disease and hydro-thorax, which occasion- 
ally interferes with the functions of the circulatory 
apparatus, are often attended with disturbed dream- 
ing. "Persons," says Dr. Copeland, "laboring under 
disease of the substance or valves of the heart, are 
subject not only to imperfect or disturbed sleep, but 
also to fearful dreams ; and, if they fall asleep in an 
uneasy position, or on the left side, in some cases they 
generally waken up soon from a fearful dream, as 
falling down from a precipice, drowning, cfec; their 
dreams being more pleasant when the position is more 
comfortable."^ "Paroniria," is also very frequently 
occasioned by disease or irritation of some remote 
part or organ of the body; and, in many instances, 
morbid dreaming may be directly traced to the influ- 
ence of some article of diet. Thus, for example, 
1 am acquainted with a lady, who, if she takes 
tea in the evening, is not kept awake by it, as some 
persons are, but when she falls ^leep, is thrown by 

* Dr. Copeland : Dictionary of Practical Medicine. Art. Sleep ; vol. iii, 
part ii. P. 805. London: 1858. 
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it into a state of horrible dreaming, from which she 
always awakes up suddenly, under the illusion that a 
number of shadowy figures are sitting crouched upon 
every chair in her room. She is quite sensible, at the 
time, of its being an hallucination, but still cannot 
banish this idea from her mind. I need not make 
any remarks on the analogy which this kind of dream- 
ing presents to the symptoms of incipient insanity, 
although, in reality, very different from that state, as 
I already have spoken on this point in my comments 
on another case of this kind which I described. 

XII. THE TREATMENT OF " PARONIRIA," OR MORBID 
DREAMING. 

Cases occasionally occur in medical practice, in 
which the patient complains of nothing whatever but 
morbid dreaming and its effects, and in which this 
one complaint, trivial as it might at first appear, is 
sufficient to destroy either his mental or bodily health, 
or both. 

Some years ago, I had a patient under my care, 
whose principal complaint was "paroniria,^'as morbid 
dreaming has been termed by some writers ; and a most 
formidable disease it was. This individual, who was 
a person of a highly nervous temperament, had been 
suffering for some time from severe dysentery, the 
result of a long residence in a tropical climate, and 
when he came to me was greatly weakened by this 
malady. The dysentery gradually subsided under 
treatment, and then I lost sight of him for several 
months, at the expiration of which he returned, look- 
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ing worse than ever. He was miserably thin, and sa 
nervous that the sudden closing of the door alarmed 
him. His memory was affected to a great degree, and 
he was afraid to speak to his familiar acquaintances^ 
having lost all recollection of their names. There had 
been no return of the dysentery ; he suffered from no 
pain, but had lost his appetite, and was extremely 
weak. Having told me all this in reply to my ques- 
tions^ he added — "I am half ashamed to tell you how 
much I dread night and bed-hour, as I have such 
horrible dreams that for several successive nights I 
have not gone to bed at all, but slept a little in a 
chair." In short, this was a well-marked case of 
"paroniria" which, I may add, was finally cured by a 
combination of moral and physical remedies, with the 
necessary medicines. But I have very little doubt 
that, had this symptom been neglected much longer, 
the case would suddenly and speedily have passed 
from the state of premonito^^ into that of (xmfirnied 
insanity. In these cases, the hallucinations, as pointed 
out by Dr. Forbes Winslow, appear to be most vivid 
at night. " When the patient is placed in a recumbent 
position, on account, it is conceived, of the mechanical 
facilities thus afforded for the blood gravitating freely 
to the head."^ 

The first indication in the treatment of morbid 
dreaming is to remove the primary morbid action or 
condition, of which disturbed dreaming may be merely 



* Dr. Forbes Winslow On Obscure Diseases of the Brain, and Disorders of 
the Hind. P. 588. London: 1861. 
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a symptom. Thus, for instance, if an unduly acid 
state of the gastric juice he, as it often is, the cause of 
uneasy dreaming, we may cure this V)y alkaline reme- 
dies. If, again, we can trace — as, indeed, in most 
cases of "paroniria" we may — ^the morbid dreaming 
to the reflect irritation occasioned by the accumulation 
of excrementitious matter in the intestinal canal, 
purgatives should be administered, and in nine out of 
ten cases of this kind they will remove the cause of 
complaint. But if the blood be loaded with lithic or 
lactic acid (for we will generally find that our gouty 
and rheumatic patients complain of uneasy sleep and 
distressing dreams, the transmission of these "blood- 
poisons" through the brain, oftentimes giving rise to 
nervous imtation and excitement, which is most 
marked during sleep in the patient's dreams) it will 
then be necessary, in the first place, to correct this 
viciated state of the blood by mineral waters and 
other appro{)riate remedies. In a word, to cure 
morbid dreaming, we must endeavor to put our patient 
in the most favorable circumstances for sound and 
healthy sleep, by removing, as far as possible, every 
source of nervous iri'itation. 

In conclusion, it only remains for me to apologise 
for the length of this communication, the only excuse 
I can offer for which is its importance in relation to 
the study of insanity. I shall be well satisfied, wathout 
aspiring to the merit of any very original theory on 
the subject of dreaming, if the concise view I have af- 
forded of the pathological indications which are furn- 
ished by certain forms of dreaming may attract more 
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attention to this question than has hitherto been 
given to it by medical writers on insanity. The only 
way to study the diseased actions of the insane mind 
with advantage is to investigate the healthy actions 
of the sane mind ; and no condition of the mind in 
health presents so strong an analogy to the condition 
of the mind in disease as dreaming, and, therefore, I 
think that an inquiry into this state is well calculated 
to throw light on the causes, the nature, and even the 
treatment of insanity. — (Medical Press mid Circula/n.y 
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Medical Jurisprudence, from the Uemie des CauT$ Scientvfigues, March 23 d 
1867. ByE. S. DuNSTEB, M. D.) 

PART I 

ELECTRO-XHEKAPEUTICS BEFORE THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
VOLTAIC PILE. 

When an energetic agent is discovered in nature, 
the physician who desires to relieve those who suffer 
from ill-healthy tries its action on the diseased organs, 
in the hope of effecting a cure which medical science 



' This article is a Report presented to the Academy of Sciences lu the name 
of a committee composed of M M. Serres, Velpeau, Rayer, J. ClocquetyLon- 
get, Robin. ( Becqa^rel, £ep*>rfer,) 
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has attempted in vain. Should the efforts succeed, 
we collect and collate the observed facts, and deduce 
from them certain relations or laws ; science, therefore, 
begins where empiricism ends. The application of 
electricity to therapeutics is still in its infancy, not- 
withstanding that it has already given satisfaotOTy 
results in certain cases. The fact of these results not 
being more numerous, is, doubtless, due to the very 
complex effects of this mode of treatment. 

' More than 600 years before the Christian era, the 
Greeks were acquainted with the property which 
amber possesses, when rubbed, of attracting light 
bodies which are presented to it. Grrasping with 
avidity at the marvellous, they ascribed to this sab- 
stance a soul, and attributed to it miraculous propw- 
ties. 

In the time of Pliny, amber was sought after on 
account of its medical properties ; women and children, 
in particular cases, wore necklaces of it, a usage that 
has come down even to our time, but, just at present, 
almost fallen into disuse. Appian reports that the 
electric shock from the torpedo — ^a discharge which 
nowise differs from that of the Leyden jar — ^was used 
for the cure of gout and paralysis. Vossius adds, that, 
in his time, it was used for the cure of inveterate 
headaches. At the present time, we employ electricity 
in these same diseases.* 

It appears, according to Thomson, who wrote a 
natural history of the animals of Western Africa, that 
from time immemorial, the negro tribes of Central 
Africa have availed themselves of the electric proper- 
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ties of the SUurtis to cure their sick children. The child- 
ren were placed in a tub of water with the fish, which 
occasionally sent forth its electrical discharges. The 
electricity probably acted in these cases only by ex- 
citing muscular movements as do gymnastic exer- 
cises. 

We must then pass over some centuries before we 
come to the discovery of the Leyden jar, in 1 746. From 
this period the application of electricity to therapeutics 
took such an impulse that it was then believed the 
electrical agent was analogous to the principle of life. 

The remarkable experiments with this agent pro- 
dnced such an eflfect upon those who first received the 
shock, that Musschenbroeck wrote to Reaumur that 
he would not try it again for the whole of France. 
The impression he received was such, that he could not 
breathe, and for two days afterwards, he had scarcely 
recovered from the emotion and malaise experienced. 
Winkler also assures us that the first discharg€i/rom 
the Leyden jar gave him a cramp over his whole body, 
and that his blood became agitated to such a degree, 
that, fearing a hot fever, he had recourse to refrigerant 
remedies. However, the prejudices in regard to the 
danger experienced from the Leyden jar became 
diminished, and attention was paid to its medical 
applications. 

Nollet appears to have been the first who applied 
electricity to therapeutics. He began by observing 
the effects which its long-continued action produced 
upon liquids: he observed that it hastened their evap- 
oration, and that this was greater in proportion to 
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the size of the opening in the vessels which contained 
the fluid. 

Boze observed, about the same time, that electrified 
water flowed from capillary tubes in jets instead of by 
drops as ordinarily. These two experiments, Avhich 
were due to the repulsion excited between bodies 
charged with the same kind of electricity, were re- 
garded as of great importance by all physicists who, 
fi*oin that time, occupied themselves with the applica- 
tion of electricity to medicine. But they really led 
to nothing ; they believed, for instance, Ithat from this 
they were able to conclude that electricity accelerated 
the circulation of the blood ; but experiment was not 
long in demonstrating the contrary to be the fact. 

Bertholon and Jalabert applied electrical discharges, 
as Nollet had done, to the treatment of paralysis. 
They also killed animals with powerful shocks in 
order to ascertain the disorders thus produced. In a 
frog, whose thorax they laid open, the lungs were in- 
flated and forced from the body by the expulsive 
action of electricity ; the heart continued to beat for 
some minutes ; in another frog they caused a strong 
current to pass through the head and body, with the 
result of producing a kind of extension of all the limbs; 
an hour afterwards it had returned to its natural con- 
dition. This is the first recorded instance of tetanus 
produced by electricity. 

Next appeared Franklin'^ theory. He claimed that 
there existed in every substance a certain quantity of 
electrical fluid ; if this quantity were increased, the 
body was positively electrified, if diminished, it was 
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negatively electrified. Physicists and physicians, led 
astray by this theory, believed that whenever the 
human body, by reason of any functional disturbance, 
was no longer in a normal condition, there was a dimi- 
nution in it of the amount of electrical fluid ; hence, in 
such a case it was necessary to restore to it a certain 
amount. This theory, which is now mostly abandoned, 
is, however, still maintained by some physicians. 

To apply electricity for the purposes of curing dis- 
ease, they made use of machines of sufficient strength to 
produce a consrtant and more or less powerful stream of 
sparks, of Leyden jars of different sizes, and of insulated 
stools and receivers of various forms which they ex- 
tolled as infallible means of cure. With the Leyden 
jars they gave shocks ; with the receivers they directed 
sparks to difi^erent parts of the patient's body ; they 
also administered electricity ip baths as is done to-day. 
They believed that they had discovered electricity 
was of service : — 1st. In contractions which depended 
on affections of the nerves. 2nd. In sprains after the 
inflammation had subsided. 3rd. In indolent tumors. 
4th. In some cases of paralysis. But it must be said 
their various modes of treatment were not based upon 
physiological experiments. We will remark also, in 
passing, that these pathological conditions are precisely 
those in which, at the present day, electricity is used. 

Electro-Therapy was just in this condition when 
Volta made his memorable discovery. 
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PART IL 

ELECTRO PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCHES AND ELECTRO- 
THERAPEUTICS SINCE THE DISCOVERY OF THE VOLTAIC 
PILE. 

Galvani discovered, in 1790, that in arming the 
muscles and nerves of a frog suitably prepared, with 
two pieces of different metals (one alone of which was 
oxidizable, as has-been since discovered) their simple 
contact sufficed to produce muscular contractions. 
This original experiment was the startimg point in the 
discovery of the voltaic pile. 

Galvani's opinion was, that every animal possessed 
a certain aipount of electricity which was secreted in 
the brain and resided in the nerves which transmitted 
it to every part of the body. Its common reservoir 
was the muscles, every fibre of which was to be con- 
sidered as having two surfaces, upon each of which, 
the one or the other of the two sorts of electricity 
was found. He then compared the muscles to a small 
Leyden jar of which the nerves were the conductors. 
He believed that the electrical fluid was drawn from 
the interior of the muscles in the nerves, and from 
them to the exterior of the muscle where an electrical 
discharge resulted, to which a muscular contraction 
corresponded. We only mention the theory, because 
it was the starting point for the physicians who at this 
period engaged in the study of galvanism. As soon 
as it was published a controversy arose between Gal- 
vani and Volta. The last mentioned proved that the 
electricity produced by the contact of the two metaU 
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(that is to say, by the oxidation of the zinc) Vas the 
cause of the muscular contraction. For a time it was 
believed that Galvani was worsted in the controversy, 
when, aided by his nephew Aldini, he proved that the 
metallic circuit was not necessary for the exciting of 
the muscular contractions, for they still obtained them 
in a frog recently prepared, by bringing the crural 
muscles into contact with the lumbar nerves. Volta 
replied that this fact was only a generalization from 
his principle, according to which, all bodies always 
became suffioiently good conductors by their mutual 
contact when in the two opposite electrical conditions. 
But Volta was mistaken. Galvani conjointly with 
Aldini, had just discovered the proper current in the 
frog, and of which Nobili, Marianini, Matteucci and du 
Bois Reymond made such a profound study. This dis- 
covery, without doubt, is one of the most important 
that has been made in electro-physiology, for if we 
should ever discover the relations that electi'icity bears 
in the phenomena of life, this discovery, of Galvani's, 
would, perhaps, be the starting point for researches 
in such a direction. 

This discovery aroused the School of Medicine of 
Paris, who named a commission to report all the ex- 
periments that had been made in galvanism subse- 
quent to the year 1790. 

This commission ascertained that electricity from 
the pile penetrated the nerves and muscular organs 
deeper than that from ordinary electrical machines, 
and that it excited sharp contractions and strong 
sensations of tingling and burning in parts whose dis-^ 
19 
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eased condition sometimes made them insensible to 
ordinary electrical sparks and shocks. 

The National Institute, awakened by the general 
movement which the study of the effects of galvanism 
produced, appointed, in 1799, a commission composed of 
Coulomb, Sabatier, Pelletan, Charles, Fourcroy, Van- 
quelin, Guyton and Halle to examine into and verify the 
galvanic phenomena. This commission, composed of 
the most eminent men of the day, established a distinc- 
tion between electricity and galvanism ; they believed 
that they saw in the animal organism a principle in 
which resided the essence of the mutual relations of the 
nervous and muscular system. The arc or circuit in 
the animal could be formed with nerves aAd muscles 
contiguous to each other as Galvaui had discovered. 
This arc is not interrupted by the division or ligature 
of a nerve, provided that the parts ligated or divided 
are in contact with those in the muscular action. It 
is not so in the living animal, inasmuch as the division 
or ligation of the nerve was sufficient to cause a loss 
I of the power of motion in the muscle to which the 

I nerve was distributed. They recognized the fact that 

the galvanic influence appeai'ed to be axoused by ex- 
ercise and to recover itself by repose. Here was 
mentioned for the first time the result of the action of 
the continued current upon a nerve. 

The commission recommended, and with reason too, 
in order to secure exactness in the appreciation of 
experiments, that observers should previously assure 
themselves of the health of the animal experimented 
on, and of the manner in which it had been tept 
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and supported up to tlie time of the experiments — a 
wise recommendation to which experimenters have not 
always paid attention. 

We can give no idea of all the experiments that were 
made at this period and vv hich led to some results 
that perhaps we have in a measure forgotten. We 
will cite only two. 

Wilson Philip, having cut the eighth pair of nerves 
in a rabbit, found, on uniting the two extremities 
by a metallic band and causing a current to pass 
through the nerve, that digestion and respiration, 
which were performed with great difficulty, were 
carried on with much more ease as soon as the pile 
was set in action. 

Dr. Andrew Ure experimented, with a battery com- 
posed of a large number of strongly charged cells, 
upon the body of a criminal, immediately after execu- 
tion ; one of the poles being placed in contact with the 
spinal marrow and the other on the sciatic nerve, all 
the muscles of the body were instantaneously' "thrown 
into convulsive movements. He succeeded in' imita- 
ting, to a certain extent, the movement of the liiiigs ; he 
caused the fingers to move with rapidity by passing a 
current from the spinal marrow over the ulnar nerve, 
and by sending a current from one ear to the other 
(having first moistened them with salt-water) the 
muscles of the face were thrown into horrible contrac- 
tions, the movements of the eyelids being especially 
marked. This is the first instance of localized electri- 
lization as it is employed to-day, a method which was 
formularized, in 1834, by M. Mason, pupil and friend 
of our celebrated colleague, Savart, viz : 
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" The property of the induced current of affecting 
only the points touched allows us to limit its action 
to any part of the body. Thus when two metallic 
discs, connected with the current, are placed upon 
the end of a finger, the current passes through the 
finger only. Already we perceive the immense impor- 
tance of this discovery for those who are engaged 
in applying electricity to practical medicine." 

Let us now pass to the application of the voltaic 
electricity to therapeutics. 

Pfaff applied it for paralysis of the optic nerve, as 
Magendie has since done with some success, when the 
paralysis is incomplete. It was used to advantage in 
paralysis of the extremities, weakness of sight, and in 
gutta Serena due solely to inexcitability of the optic 
nerve, in deafness dependent on nervous weakness, in 
hoarseness and aphonia, and in paralysis of the sphinc- 
ters of the rectum and bladder. Many other applica- 
tions were made which show that the practitioners 
followed' in the same track as their ancestors. Did 
they athieve more or less success than these last ? 
The recorded statistics are wanting to answer this 
question. 

Dr. Fabre-Palaprat, still later, obtained very decided 
effects from the voltaic current broken at greater or 
lesser intervals, in cases where there was atony or 
weakness in the play of the organs, proxdded there 
was no positive lesion or inflammation, and also in 
some cases of lymphatic engorgements. 

Before showing the results attained by eminent 
physiologists, who have furnished the materials by 
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the aid of which we at present apply electricity to 
therapeutics more methodically than in the past, let 
us pause for a moment to recall the facts which we 
must bear in mind, if we would compare the physio- 
logical effects of electricity with the results of mechan- 
ical, physical, chemical or vital actions. 

Animals have some parts of the hody that are 
excitable, some sensitive, and some destitute of these 
qualities. Haller, whom we always find assiduously 
engaged in physiological experiments, denuded . the 
parts and tested them with the knife, with acids, or 
other chemical agents, in order to ascertain the special 
property of each. He thus found the parts which 
were capable of excitation and those which only gave 
evidence of pain in irritating a nerve or any of its 
branches in a muscle, there resulted a sudden, rapid 
movement ; when a nerve corresponding to a muscle 
was very powerfully and for a long time irritated, the 
power of contraction was lost. If the nerve ^>vas di- 
vided and irritated below the point of seqtion, the 
animal evinced no sensation, but the muscle Immedi- 
ately contracted. If the irritation was applied above 
the section, the reverse effect took place. Electricity 
almost always produced similar results. 

The ligature of a nerve arrested the action of the 
current, as did other stimulants ; only it must be 
applied very slightly. In such a case, when the liga- 
ture was detached, irritating the nerve above no longer 
excited contractions. 

M. Matteucci has shown that poisons do not act 
upon all in the^same manner, and that when an animal 
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is killed by an electric shock, the susceptibility of the 
nerve to the action of the current is lost. This observar 
tion should be borne in mind for the reason that it 
shows the danger of too strongly exciting the nerves. 

About twenty-five years since, (in 1841) our col- 
league M. Longet, in a memoir cowronni by this Acad- 
emy, demonstrated from experiments the indepen- 
dence of muscular irritability and the excitability of 
the motor nerves. This important fact has since been 
confirmed by M. CI. Bernard, in his experiments 
with woorari. He in fact ascertained that the muscles 
may remain in a contractile state even when their 
motor nerves are no longer excitable. The electrical 
current appeared to be the only one of all the ex<^- 
tants employed that could produce contraction in 
muscles without the intervention of nervous filaments. 
This fact is very remarkable, for the reason that it 
seems to establish an analogy between electrical cur- 
rents and the nervous force in producing muscular 
contractions. 

We have seen previously that a nerve, when too 
long irritated, loses its power of causing a contractioii 
in its corresponding muscle, and this power is reoov- 
ered by rest. It is the same when a current which 
comes from a given number of pairs (voltaic cells) 
has circulated for a certain time between the muscle 
and the nerves; the animal manifests no muscular con- 
tractions either in opening or closing the circuit j but 
if we only change the direction of the currenty the 
muscular movements are again manifested. By chang- 
ing the direction of the current a certain number of 
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times we can either destroy, or at will restore, the 
muscular excitability in the frog. It is in this that 
th e so-called voltaic alternations consist. But if the 
muscles of a frog that have been for a certain time 
subjected to the influence of one current of fixed 
intensity, lose their contractile power, they will never- 
theless exhibit contractions when exposed to a still 
stronger current. 

The muscles of a frog which have lost their contrac- 
tile power by the prolonged passage of a voltaic 
eurrent, recover this power by rest. It is the same in 
the living animal, but we must take into consideration 
the will of the animal, which can influence these effects 
even so far as almost entirely to counteract them* 
e^ecially if the current be weak and if the animal 
have a strong d^ree of vitality. 

Marianini and other physicists have observed that 
if the current be passed into a nerve in the direction 
of its filaments — ^that is to say, from the head tfowards 
the extremities — a contraction results in closing the 
circuit, but none in breaking it. If the current travels 
in the opposite direction there are no contractions in 
closing the circuits— they are manifested only in break- 
ing it. There is absence of contraction when a nerve 
is diseased, in its length, as M. Matteucci has shown. 

Marianini found among other things, that the current 
produced, according to its direction, either contractions 
or painfal sensations in the frog as well as in other 
animals. When the current is direct — L e.y passing from 
the head towards the extremities — ^we have a brisk 
contraction of the lower limbs, at the moment of 
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closing the circuit. Upon opening the circuit the con- 
traction is more feeble, the spinal cord writhes and 
the animal gives evidence of having received a violent 
shock and sometimes even cries out. It would appear, 
then, that the nerves are organized in such a way, as 
to transmit movements in the direction of their fila- 
ments, movements which are transmitted onlv with 
difficulty in the opposite directions and from which 
there results painful sensations. 

Nobili succeeded in causing tetanus in a frog by 

rapidly breaking and closing the circuit. This efltect 

was probably due to a change in the condition of the 

nerve which passed rapidly from a natural to an 

artificial state and vu-e versa. We then ask whether 

the tetanus which is natural in man and other animals 

might not arise from the changes similar to those 

following acute pains. If it were so we should be able 

to cause it to cease by taking advantage of the fact 

observed by Nobili that frogs affected with tetanus 

remain in this condition under the influence of ft 

curreat of certain intensity, and yet oftentimes they 

are completely relaxed by the action of currents 

I directed inversely; some experiments madeupoE this 

I point have already given satisfactory resulte. 

j The existence of a current peculiar to animals, aa 

i we have seen previously, was pointed out and made 

j evident for the first time by Galvani; it has been 

i subsequently studied in turn by Nobili, Matteuoci, 

and du Bois Reymond. Each of these had a share in 

the analysis of this important discovery by the aid of 

which we have proved that the nerves and muscles 
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are electro-motors, that is to say they are so constituted 
as to produce currents when they form a closed circuit. 
The^e electro-motors probably play a part in the 
phenomena of life that is still unknown, so far as their 
organization enables us to judge. 

Nobili ascertained that the contraction produced by 
the contact of the crural muscle and the lumbar nerve 
was due to an electric current — ^the existence of which 
he determined and which passed from the extremities 
towards the head; — ^the nerve is therefore negative. 
M. Matteucci has determined this fact with a living 
firog; he has shown that the current which is peculiar 
to the frog does not become lessened in allowing it to 
pass in circuit through this living voltaic pile, of 
which we shall speak presently. From this he has 
concluded that the extremities of the animal are not 
polarized in any appreciable degree. This is an im- 
portant observation, for if it were otherwise we could 
not conceive how the muscles and nerves could act as 
electro-motors in vital phenomena; nevertheless they 
do so act for the reason that their polarization would 
produce an inverse current, the action of which is each 
moment weakened. 

M. Matteucci subsequently ascertained that the mus- 
cles are the electro-motors, inasmuch as we can obtain 
a current by placing the interior of a muscular mass 
in communication with the exterior ; the current passes 
from the interior to the surface. Nobili obtained a 
still stronger current by forming a voltaic pile of cups, 
each of the elements of which were composed of the 
thigh and its corresponding nerve. 
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M. Matteucci having placed the nerve of one frog 
(^prepared in the way directed by Galvani, i. e.^ the 
lumbar nerve still having attached to it a shred of the 
crural muscle) upon the muscle of another frog, 
noticed that the first (the nerve) was excited at the 
moment when he caused the second (the muscle) to 
contract mechanically. We can therefore conclude 
from this that the contraction of the muscle produces 
an electric cuiTent, which reacts upon the galvanos- 
copic frog. M. du Bois Reymond having noticed this 
phenomena, has deduced the following conclusions. 

The transverse section of a muscle is negative ; the 
longitudinal section positive ; nerves having no trans- 
verse section are natural, they must be cut before 
producing a current. These laws apply to the ulti- 
mate constituent elements of the muscles and nerves. 
The electro-motor power ceases after death when the 
muscles and nerves have lost the property of irrita- 
bility. 

We find a sudden and marked diminution in the 
current of a muscle at the moment of contraction ; and 
of a nerve when it transmits either a movement or a 
sensation. 

There is a diflference between the muscle and the 
nerve in electrical relations. When a contiauoas 
current is passed over a portion of a nerve lengthwise 
the effect of the current proper is either increased or 
diminished, according to the direction of the current. 
This condition of things cannot obtain in the muficle. 

Motor and sensory nerves comport themselves alike 
in this respect. 
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The researclies of Jean Muller and M. Longet upon 
the employment of electricity to distinguish motor 
and sensory nerves should be mentioned here, on ac- 
count of their importance in electro-therapy. Longet 
has also made some profound researches upon the 
nerves of special sensibility ; these studies are of great 
interest, and we recommend them to the attention of 
physiologists. Nor ought we to omit speaking of the 
curious experiments of M. Helmholtr, relating to the 
duration of the phenomena of muscular contraction, 
and of the transmission and excitation of the nervous 
influence. By the aid of certain ingenious apparatus 
and methods he was enabled to ascertain that the 
rapidity of the transmission of a nervous impulse in 
the sciatic nerves, was about at the rate of thirty 
metres (about ninety-eight feet) pw second. Chilling 
the nerve very markedly diminishes this rate of trans- 
mission. 

PABT III. 

THE RESULTS OBTAINED BY THE VARIOUS COMPETITORS 
FOR THE PRIZE. 

HAvme detailed the electro-physiological phenomena 
produced by voltaic-electricity, we will now, in order 
not to lose sight of the therapeutical applications, 
speak of the results obtained in these applications by 
the competitors, M. Duchenne (de Boulogne), Namias, 
Tripier, Poggioli, Scoutetten, Ciniselli, and Pitet 
We also add here the results arrived at by M. Kemak 
(who died a short time since), in order to bring at 
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once into comparison all the results ; but in order to 
make them of service, let us fii-st sum up in a few 
words the facts which have previously been ascertaineil, 
and of which we have ali-eady spoken. 

It was generally recognized among the earlier phy- 
sicians who devoted themselves to electro-therapeutics, 
that the electrical treatment had in view the stim- 
ulation of those organs which were only functionally 
deranged, and in which life was not destroyed, so as 
little by little to restore them to their natural function. 
It seemed to follow from their observations, that the 
medical employment of electricity was indicated in 
the three following classes of cases. Ist. When the 
question was to re-establish contractility iu muscles 
deprived of this power, when the loss of contractil- 
ity did not depend entirely upon cerebro-spinal 
lesions. 2d. When the question was to re-establish 
general sensibility or special sensibility of the organs 
of sense, this sensibility being either abolished or 
merely diminished, 3d. When it was necessary to 
restore to a normal condition, either contractility or 
sensibility which had become exaggerated or per- 
verted. Have practical physicians obtained diflferent 
results with their new appai'atuja i It is doubtful. 

M. Duchenne (de Boulogne) employed the method of 
localized electrization pointed out by M* Masson, but 
improved, generalized, and made practicable by hifli- 
self. His plan of operation is as follows : We take 
the electrodes either dry or moist, by the aid of which 
we can at will either concentrate the action of the elec- 
tricity upon the skin, or cause it to pass through the 
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skin, and limit its action to the organs situated 
beneath, be they nerves, muscles, or bone ; and when 
the epidermis is very tliick the electrical discharge 
does not pass thi'ough the dermis, and produces only 
sparks or a peculiar crepitation without giving rise to 
any physiological phenomena* If we place upon two 
points of the skin two rheophores (electrodes), one of 
which is moist and the other diy, at the point where 
the last is placed, there is experienced a sensation con- 
fined to the skin. In this case, according to M. 
Duchenne, the re-composition of the two electricities 
is effected in the dry portion of the epidermis after 
having passed thi-ough the skin by the aid of the moist 
rheophore (electrode). 

By moistening veiy slightly the skin at the points 
where the epidermis is very thick, there is produced 
over the whole track of the rheophore (electrode) a 
gnperficial sensation comparatively stronger than the 
preceding, and without sparks or crepitation. If the 
skin and the rheophores ai'e very moist, we no longer 
notice either sparks, crepitations, or sensations of 
burning ; but we have manifested various phenomena 
of contractility or sensibility according as the paiij 
acted upon is a muscle, a nerve, or a bony surface; in 
the last instance it produces a sharp pain of peculiar 
character ; therefore we ought to avoid placing the 
rheophores upon a bony surface. He draws from these 
facts the conclusion that by the induced currents 
we may confine at will the electrical action to the 
skin — that without either incision or puncture we are 
able to cause the current to pass through the skin, and 
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limit its action to the organs which the skin covers — 
i. e.y muscles and nerves as well as bones. 

M. Duchenne has applied his process, employing 
successively the electricity from the machine, from the 
Ley den jar, from the voltaic pile, and from the induction 
apparatus, as being best suited to electrization of the 
muscles, the last being essentially medical. It is in this 
way that he has succeeded in causing muscles, and 
even their fasciculi to contract singly. 

Here, then, are the results which he obtained : 1st. 
He regards as completely demonstrated the utility of 
the electrical treatment when applied to consecutive 
paralysis, to traumatic lesion of the nerves, and to 
infantile paralysis. He advances the idea that at the 
commencement of these diseases we can a8cei:tain the de- 
gree of the lesion by the aid of the electrical contractil- 
ity and sensibility produced in the paralyzed muscles. 

2d. Electricity is equally applied, but with a less 
degree of certainty, to the paralysis called spinal, to 
rheumatic hysteria and essential paralyses, whether 
they are local or more or less general; but, as these 
affections may spontaneously cure themselves or tem- 
porarily disappear, we cannot judge of the real value 
of the electrical treatment. 

3d. Neuralgias, in general, with the exception of 
the facial variety, are cured by electro-cutaneous ex- 
citation. 

4th. Rheumatoid muscular pains are rapidly cured 
by the electrical treatment. 

5th. Cutaneous or muscular hypersesthesia, and cu- 
taneous anaesthesia whether hysterical or from lead 
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poisoning, are happily affected by electro-cutaneous 
excitation. 

Gth. Certain neuroses (among them, angina'-pectoris) 
are cured by the same means. 

7th. According to his statement, he has treated with 
success local affections like paralysis of the 7th, 3d and 
6th pairs, aphonia, deafness, paralysis of the bladder^ 
and some cases of strangulation of the intestines. 

8th. The application of electricity to the treatment 
of chorea, scriveners-palsy, gout and amaurosis has only 
produced results that are almost entirely negative. 

M. Namias ordinarily employed a pile of cups formed 
of 200 elements charged with saline water. The force 
of this pile diminished rapidly, so that he replaced it 
by another, and this by a third, in order to give time 
to the couples to depolarize themselves ; this is the in- 
fancy of the voltaic pile. He asserts that by their 
use he has ascertained that we may avoid the calor- 
ific and other effects which invariably result from the 
use of the piles of continued currents in use at the 
present time. The following are his results : 

Ist. Intermitting currents leave no lasting impres- 
sion on living bodies. Moderate shocks keep in prac- 
tice the muscles and nerves, and are not unfavorable 
to vital reaction. Affluence of the blood and increased 
nutrition follow repeated shocks. 

2d. If the shocks are very powerful, though not up 
to the degree necessary to cause death in the animal, 
they leave no bad results. 

3d. Currents too long continued may produce disease. 

4th. He has recognized the influence of the direc- 
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tion of the current upon the nerves of man, an influ-. 
ence which he had believed of no account. 

5th. He has ascertained the cases of paralysis where 
the cure is complete and those where there was only 
an amelioration, by means of the intermittent cur- 
rents which are preferable to the others. He em- 
ploys the centrifugal currents in paralysis of motion, 
and the centripetal in paralysis of sensation. 

6th. In neuralgias or the neuroses there is no fixed 
rule, sometimes it is necessary to employ the intermit- 
ting, sometimes the constant current, in one or 
the other direction. 

7th. In affections of the vascular and lymphatic sya- 
tems, the constant currents are necessary, and the inter- 
mitting in affections of thenervousand muscular system. 

8th. According to his showing, he has demonstrated 
that we must consider as erroneous the employment 
of electro-muscular contracility to discover the seat 
and nature of paralysis. 

M. Poggioli, relying upon Franklin's theory, made 
use exclusively of statical electricity in the treatment 
of diseases, just as it was administered before the dis- 
covery of the voltaic pile. He recommends, especially, 
electrilized water for drinking, and the electrical hath. 

M. Tripier has presented a " Treatise upon Electro- 
TherapeuticSj'' in which he passes in review all the 
methods that have been employed and the results 
obtained and which he endeavors to explain by theory. 
He considers as original : 

1st. His considerations upon the action of induced 
currents according to their direction and intensity. 
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2d. The employment of different kinds of exci- 
tators, especially of charcoal. 

3d. The surgical indications for the use of the 
chemical galvano-caustic which he has applied to 
different pathological conditions. 

4th. The explanation of anaesthesia. 

5th. The experiments upon the sense of taste as 
excited by the direct or indirect galvanization of the 
tongue. 

6th. The cure of a certain number of diseases. 

7th. The treatment of hyperplasies of cellular tissue 
of contractile organs, especially the uterus, pfostate, 
&c. 

M. Scoutetten has presented, in competition, a work 
entitled " Of HJlectridty considei'ed as the Principal 
Cause of tlie action of Mineral Waters on the System.^'* 
In this work, from this point of view, he considers : 

1st. The electrical action of mineral waters upon 
the exterior and the interior of the human body, ac- 
cording as the waters are taken in the form of drink 
or a bath. 

2d. Of the electricity of the blood of man and 
other living animals, and of the re-electrization of 
mineral waters that have been transported to a dist- 
ance. Independently of this work, M. Scoutetten has 
presented special memoirs in which he has developed 
the various questions out of which he has made a 
system of doctrine. 

M. Ciniselli has presented a little work where we 
find laid down a resume of his studies upon the chemi- 
cal galvano-cautery (a method pointed out some 
20 
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thirty years since by one of your commissioners) and 
which he, in connection with M. Breschet, has applied 
at the Hotel Dieu of Paris. 

We make a distinction between the chemical gal- 
vano-cautery and the calorific galvano-cautery, in this, 
viz., that the last cauterizes by the aid of heat produced 
in a metallic wire by an electrical current of a certain 
intensity passing through it, while the former effects 
the cauterization by the aid of an acid or an alkali 
which is separated from a solution by the chemical 
action of the current. It produces this effect whether 
there be a simple circuit or a circuit in which the 
pile is used. According to the direction of the current 
it carries to the diseased part a caustic acid or alkali 
in a nascent state, and therefore endowed with immense 
power. M. Ciniselli enumerates in his little work the 
cases where he has obtained cures in operating upon 
tumors of different sorts and of varied pathological 
conditions. By means of a similar method M. N61aton 
has removed naso-pharyngeal tumors. We cannot 
but congratulate M. Ciniselli on his researches con- 
cerning the application of electro-chemistry to thera- 
peutics, and therefore your commission has felt bound 
to recommend the prosecution of this line of work. 

M. le Dr. Pitet has devoted himself to establishing 
a parallel between the physiological and pathological 
effects produced by the interrupted and the continuous 
currents, and to show the superiority of the therapeu- 
tical action of the weaker over the stronger induced 
currents. Among other things he has arrived at this 
conclusion that the best mode of application is that 
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of the continuous currents. These are in brief the 
results of his studies. 

The induced and the continued currents produce 
effects essentially different from each other : the first 
tend constantly to produce a state opposite to that 
which exists at the moment of their application, that 
is to say, that their proper initial effect being con- 
stantly the same as the pathological state which they 
would counteract, it follows that their therapeutical 
effect is the contrary of the first. The continuous cur- 
rents, on the other hand, produce in the part affected 
the same effect that they produce in the healthy state 
i. d., relaxation, dilatation, &c. According to his 
observations, strong induced currents applied in the 
healthy state as in the diseased state, fatigue the patients 
and oftentimes aggravate the morbid conditions; they 
alter and counteract the sensory and motor irritability, 
while the continuous currents on the other hand are 
easily tolerated by the organism; they are employed 
with advantage upon congested vessels, and their 
influence is such that serious consideration should be 
given to them in therapeutics. M. Pitet reports a 
certain number of facts which he considers as demon- 
strating the principles which we have just pointed 
out. 

We cannot but approve of the author's plan of 
studying the physiological action of electricity suc- 
cessively upon an organ in a healthy condition and 
the same organ in a diseased condition. It is the only 
plan by which we can arrive at a knowledge of the 
real action of electricity in therapeutics. 
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M. Remak, of Berlin, used Voltaic piles with the 
constant currents and also those which did not possess 
this property. The following are the results of his 
experiments : 

Ist. The continuous current, up to a supportable 
degree, acts upon the central organs, and, by reflex 
action, produces contractions, etc., in the antagonistic 
group of muscles. 2nd. Continuous currents increase, 
within certain limits, the excitability of a nerve in- 
stead of weakening it, and this it does both in the 
motor and sensory nerves. 3d. He has effected the 
resolution of paralytic contractions 'by the aid of the 
continuous current. This is the plan which, under 
favorable circumstances, cures paralysis, for which 
treatment by the interrupted current has only proved 
injurious. 4th. He has equally well cured inveterate 
paralysis. 5th. He has applied it to patients af- 
fected with contractions of the joints and rheumatic 
pains ; having caused a current from a battery of fif- 
teen or twenty elements, charged with sulphate of 
copper, to pass for about five minutes through the 
muscles of the shoulder, the patient raised his arm 
and placed it on his head. 6th. He then endeavored 
without success, however, to ascertain whether the 
continuous current of a certain /orce was not of such 
a nature as to produce disease in the organism. The 
employment of the interrupted current with him has 
succeeded only in some special cases and these by no 
means frequent. 

If we now compare, at a glance, the results which 
we have jupt pointed out, w^e see that physicians do 
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not agree either upon the plan of treatment or the 
results. In a word, M. Duchenne employs, with suc- 
cess, interrupted currents in the majority of cases, a 
treatment which Remak rejects as injurious, and gives 
preference to the continued current. M. Namias claims 
to have shown that the diagnostic use of electricity by 
Duchenne in discovering the seat of paralysis is false. 
This last does not admit the hypo-aneesthesiant proper- 
ties of the continuous cun'ents in man. M. Remak, 
and in a measure M. Pitet, advance the idea that 
within certain limits continuous currents increase in- 
stead of weakening the excitability of a nerve ; it is 
this property which has led to their employment in 
the treatment of paralysis in preference to the induc- 
tion current. We will also add that M. Hiflfelsheim 
considered, the intermittent current as an excitant and 
the continued current as a calmant. 

We will observe that the hyposthenic action of the 
continued cun^ent appears to be pretty generally re- 
cognized and that physiologists admit that with weak 
currents passed repeatedly in opposite directions we 
have only a very feeble hyposthenic action, while this 
action may become predominant when the currents are 
very strong. 

These differences, and still others which we might 
cite, in the results obtained and in the opinions put 
forward upon the value of this or that method of 
procedure, show the impossibility of as yet pronounc- 
ing, positively, upon the actual therapeutic properties 
of electricity according as we employ the continued 
or the interrupted current, and especially is this the 
case when we have not followed up the treatment. 
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One of two things — either electricity acts efficaciously 
or its action is nil. In the first supposition, we must 
then conclude that physicians have not employed 
it under the same conditions of age, constitution and 
vital force, nor in the same degree of disease or with 
apparatus of a like intensity, for, if everything had 
been similar on all sides, there is no reason why 
the same results should not have been obtained. In 
the second supposition we must admit that nature 
accomplishes all the work. We are compelled to 
believe that the treatment has not always been applied 
to the same conditions, for, we will not deny that the 
electricity does act efficaciously in certain kinds of 
paralysis and other pathological conditions, in proof 
of which there are, already, numerous examples of 
long standing. 

PART IV. 

OBSERVATIONS- AND CONCLUSIONS. 

We beg leave to present to the Acad6mie some 
observations which will not be without value in the 
therapeutical application of electricity. 

The continued and the interrupted currents have 
each their own mode of action ; the first, by the aid 
of moistened electrodes, penetrate through the skin 
into the organs underneath and produce there physi- 
cal, chemical, calorific and, possibly, other very decided 
effects ; effects which depend upon the intensity of the 
currents and the conducting power of the parts which 
they pass through. These parts are the muscles, 
nerves, organic elements, the vessels, all the tissues, &g. 
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among which the current distributes itself according 
to their conductibility ; they do not form a homo- 
genous whole like a metallic conductor. There are 
the anastomoses and branchings (of the parts) and 
the contacts more or less immediate from which re- 
sult resistances; light shocks, when the conductors 
are charged, which, however, are only slightly per- 
ceived ; the special action upon the muscles and nerves 
of which we have already spoken ; the calorific effects 
produced by the resistance to the passage of the elec- 
tricity ; possibly chemical effects due to changes in 
the conductors. Have all these effects, which are 
interesting in study, been analyzed in the electro- 
physiological researches upon animals ? The effects 
of heat may be studied with great precision by the 
aid of the thermo-electric needles ; we have not, as 
yet, determined the chemical effects. 

Do we not know, among other things, that a thread 
of metal, which is a poor conductor, as, viz.: platina, be- 
comes shortened when traversed by a current of in- 
tense power? Who can say that similar effects may 
not manifest themselves in the nervous and muscular 
filaments in the capillaries, <fec.? All these effects may 
exercise an influence on the organic functions ; these 
are the studies to be made. We must then (follow- 
ing the example of M. Namias in his electro-physiolo- 
gical experiments upon animals) in order to make an 
application of this agent to man, ascertain, after death, 
what have been the effects exercised upon the various 
organs according as we have employed either the con- 
tinued or the intermitting currents of given intensities. 
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The intermitting currents, independently of their 
physiological effects, already mentioned, produce some 
degree of heat during the successive discharges, of 
which we have a proof in discharging a Leyden jar 
through a fine metallic wire ; they also produce ex- 
pansion, as is seen in the bursting into fragments of a 
delicate glass tube, of small diameter, by the passage 
through it of a discharge from the Leyden jar. These 
are, then, the questions to examine, when we desire to 
treat the question scientifically in seeking after the 
therapeutical effect of electricity. We see from this 
how complex is its action upon the various organs. 

When we take a survey of the general considerations 
which precede the memoirs and works laid before the 
commission, it is easy to convince ourselves that the 
experimenters do not form any just ideas of the disen- 
gagement of the electricity from the apparatus which 
they make use of. These apparatus consist of ordinary 
electrical machines. Voltaic piles with the continued 
current, electro-magnetic and magneto-electric appara- 
tus of every form and arrangement. 

Nor do they, any better, give a good account of the 
effect resulting from electricity set free in chemical 
actions. Electricity, whatever may be its source, is 
always of the same nature ; when generated from 
different sources it differs only in its tension, quantity, 
and the duration of its passage. In the Voltaic pile 
the tension is in general weak at the two poles, but 
it produces powerful physical effects by reason of the 
quantity of electricity which passes into the circuit 
when it is closed. 
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On the other hand, when we close the circuit of a 
pile with a metallic wire, the electrical current, which 
passes through this wire, produces in it by induction 
another current (extra current) which travels in the 
inverse direction. This current, whose duration is 
very brief, and which, indeed, may be considered al- 
most instantaneous, tends to diminish the intensity 
of the inducing current at the instant only of the 
closing of the circuit. When the circuit is opened, 
there is produced another current which follows the 
direction of the inducing current and which has the 
character of the discharges from the Ley den jar. 

Induced cuiTents produced by the Voltaic current 
or by magnets placecf at a distance in the wiros, differ 
among themselves in intensity according to the force 
of the pile, and that of the magnets, and the length of 
the wires. They have a particular character, because 
in the discharges there are two currents instantane- 
ously directed in opposite directions and acting as 
reciprocating currents. 

The electro-magnetic or magneto-electric apparatus 
should be constructed only with the view of facilitat- 
ing the application of electricity by the intermitting 
current. The effects which they produce differ only 
in the intensity of the discharges. It is possible, also, 
to obtain similar effects with Leyden jars that are dis- 
charged and recharged with more or less rapidity. 
The special effects pertaining to special instruments 
are then determined only by the circumstances of in- 
tensity, duration, and rapidity of discharges. 

Nor have we been given a good account, in general, 
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of the physiological effects which may be produced by 
electricity set free by the contact of liquids in organ- 
izQd bodies. When two different liquids, conductors 
of electricity, are in contact they always put them- 
selves into the two different electrical states whether 
they produce a chemical reaction upon each other or 
whether they be only in simple mixture. The one 
which comports itself as an acid sets free the positive 
electricity, the other the negative. These two elec- 
tricities remain in the static condition so long as the 
liquids do not make a closed circuit by a solid non- 
permeable conducting body. 

In the static condition the tension of electricity is so 
weak that it must be an exceedingly sensitive appara- 
tus which can detect it. Moreover, there is a recom- 
bination of the two electricities in proportion as they 
are set free on the surfaces in contact, so long as the 
chemical reaction or the mixture lasts. We see, then, 
how this electricity might exercise an action upon the 
internal organs, especially in the administration of 
mineral waters. If these waters are alkaline in re- 
acting upon the acid secretions which cover the 
skin, they take on a negative electricity and the 
secretion becomes positive The recomposition of the 
two sorts of electricity is effected on the skin, and 
the internal organs cannot, therefore, experience 
any effect. 

In the second case, when the circuit is closed by a 
metal, without doubt there are electro-chemical effects 
produced. But do conductors, adapted for primary 
closed circuits exist in the organs of man and other 
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animals? What are the solid, conducting, non-per- 
meable parts which could induce the circulation of 
electricity, set free by the contact of liquids, during 
their simple mixture or chemical reaction ? We do 
not know, for there are only the tissues which separate 
the liquids, and through the medium of which their 
reaction takes place. Deprive them of their liquids 
and they are no longer conductors. 

It is not sufficient to base a physiological theory 
upon an original fact ; we must commence by de- 
monstrating the fact. At present, at all events, the 
existence of electrical currents in the organs of living 
beings — man — cun^ents that are due solely to the reac- 
tion of the fluids, independently of the employment of 
metallic conductors, is no way proved. 

To sum up, then, we see that from the time of 
Ancient Greeks down to the discovery of the Leyden 
jar, the discharges from the torpedo were employed 
in the treatment of paralysis and other diseases, just 
as at the present we employ electrical apparatus. 
From the time of this discovery to those of Galvani 
and Volta, numerous applications were made of elec- 
tricity to therapeutics, but ascertained electro-physio- 
logical facts were not taken as a guide. It is, really, 
only since this last epoch that electro-physiological 
experiments have been followed with ardor, and the 
results of these experiments are now beginning to fur- 
nish sure principles for their applications. 

Subsequently there came eminent physiologists who 
discovered the electrical and electro-physiological pro- 
perties of the muscles and nerves, and then the appli- 
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cations of electricity became more rational and more 
methodical. 

The discovery of induction, permits only the con- 
stiniction of apparatus which shall facilitate in a re- 
markable degree the employment of the intermitting 
current. Thus it is that electro-therapy has become 
common in medicine. 

But still we have not yet fixed upon the best mode 
of treatment to be employed in this or that morbid 
condition, inasmuch as one rejects as injurious what 
another regards as alone efficacious. The commission 
which has not followed up the various treatments, 
must then remain in doubt in this respect until these 
discrepancies are adjusted. And it is with the purpose 
of accomplishing this adjustment that they propose 
to the Academic to remit the prize for a period of 
three years, in the hope that within that time new ex- 
periments may demonstrate the preference which 
should be given to this or that plan, with the certainty 
of obtaining either complete cures or sensible amend- 
ment in definite pathological conditions, and with an 
equally defined intensity of current, either continued 
or intermitting. Then will electro-therap)' form a 
body of scientific doctrine to which the Academic can 
give its highest approbation. 

Further, it is more important to do this at this 
particular epoch, when medical science is striving, by 
the introduction of the physico-chemical sciences, to 
acquire that degree of positiveness which characterizes 
these last, and we must ask of the physicians, who 
apply electricity in therapeutics, to adopt this view 
which opens up to them a field of important discoveries. 
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€fft ^JJgrtioloBS of ©eliftacg.' 

In the course of a review published in the last number of this Journal, we 
remarked that ^' a treatise which takes up any subject, considers it intelli- 
gently, and follows it through all the various phases which the ever*<;hanging 
social and pplitical conditions of man impress upon it, must, of necessity, be 
valuable and interesting." To no work which has come under our notice is 
this language more truly applicable than to the admirable history of Mr. Lea. 
In fullness and exactness of detail, in its conscientious citation of authorities, 
in the impartiality with which all possible sources of information have been 
searched, in learning and scholarly finish, it is absolutely unapproached by 
any rimilar treatise which has issued from the American press. Indeed, the 
number of foreign historical works which have equalled it in these particulars 
might be readily counted on the fingers. 

We have felt it to be our duty, as it certainly has been our pleasure, to ex- 
press, at the outset of this review, the opinion which we have formed of Mr. 
Lea's labors, after a very careful perusal of his volume. The course of our 
remarks will not lead us to the discussion of the subject of sacerdotal celi- 
bacy in all its various relations to society, and we may not, therefore, have 
the opportunity of again referring specifically to the treatise which we have 
taken as the text of what we have to say, and which is so highly creditable 
to the ability, the industry, and the power of research possessed by its 
author. 

Neither do we propose to enter into the consideration of the advantages or 
disadvantages of celibacy, as influencing the duties and operations of man- 
kind in general. This would be a most interesting subject of investigation, 
but would require for its full consideration far more time and space than we 
have at our command. 

Our purpose is much more limited, but, we believe, not less important. 
We design to consider celibacy as it affects the minds of men and women — 
to show the good which, under some circumstances, it is capable of accom- 
plishing, and the evils which, in othere, so certainly accompany its practice. 
Even with this somewhat restricted object in view we shall scarcely be able 
to do more than indicate certain broad features of the subject. 

Undoubtedly celibacy is of religious origin, and dates back to a period far 
anterior to the Christian era. The Buddists practised it at least six centuries 
before Christ, and it was probably in vogue throughout India at a tnuch 

1 An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Chnrch. By Henry C. Lea. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lipplncott & Co., 1867. 
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earlier day. Pythagoras is said to have introduced the custom into Greece 
after his return from Egypt, and to have enjoined it upon his disciples, who 
lived together yeiy much in the same manner as did the monks of subsequent 
times. So fearful were some of his followers of not being able to lead an 
entirely chaste life that they purposely placed themselves in such a conditioii 
as to destroy both the sexual appetite and the power of indulgence. Among 
the priestesses of Egypt, Greece and Rome, not only celibacy, but absolute 
continence was strictly required. 

The introduction of celibacy into the Christian Church was, therefore, a 
very simple matter. The priesthood was, in a great measure, prepared for 
it ; and in the earlier days of Christianity there were many reasons why those 
whose duty it was to administer the ordinances of religion should not be 
burthened with the cares and responsibilities of families. By thus leading to 
a concentration of thoughts and energies to one point— the increase and gloiy 
of the Church — results were obtained which would scarcely have been pos- 
sible if there had been a divided love or interest on the part of those who 
were struggling to plant the seeds of a new faith in a most refractory and 
incorrigible soil. 

But with the establishment of the Church the necessity for the celibacy of 
the clergy in a great measure ceased, if it was not altogether rendered useless. 
For those communities of men and women bound to seclusion and perpetual 
continence there never was any apology. Their history is one long series of 
broken vows, licentiousness, and mental and nervous aberrations, with 
scarcely a redeeming feature which is not utterly selfish in its character. 

The obligations of man are two-fold — those which he owes to himself^ and 
those which are due to his fellows ; and though he generally endeavors to 
benefit himself directly, and to perform his duties to his neighbors incident- 
ally, he has no right to seek his own gratification altogether, regardless of 
the effects produced upon society at large. Should he make the attempt 
upon a scale of such magnitude as to interfere with the happiness or progress 
of others, an end would very soon be put to his operations. The doctrine of 
" the greatest good to the greatest number" would be enforced with a merciless 
rigor, from which there would be no appeal. It is impossible, therefore, that 
celibacy can ever become a prominent feature of either civilized or uncivi- 
lized society. The natural instinct of mankind is against it — savage peof^ 
do not even know of such a thing, and enlightened nations talk seriously, 
every now and then, of taxing celibates, as did several nations of antiquity. 

But that there is a growing disposition among the male portion of the 
human family to avoid marriage, and to contract irregular and immoral re- 
lations with women is, we think, indubitable. In America this evil is leas 
prevalent than in Europe, where in some countries to keep a mistress is the 
rule, and to marry a wife the exception. Still, even with us, especially in 
the larger cities, illicit connections are on the increase, and, as we become 
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more cosmopolitan in our ideas and modes of life, the practice will certainly 
be more and more extensively followed. 

Every intelligent physician recognizes the evils of absolute continence. 
They are much greater with men than with women ; for the latter not only 
are not possessed of such strong sexual desires as the former, but are en- 
dowed with a degree of natural modesty and quiet control which prevents 
the emotional disturbance and physical ills which might otherwise result 
from entire abstinence. But even in chaste and retiring women, whose 
minds never, perhaps, conceived an impure thought, mental and bodily 
diseases ensue from their failure to fulfil the entire duties of humanity. The 
laws of society are so arranged that women, unless they are monarchs, can- 
not with propriety take the initiative in entering upon the marriage relation. 
Celibacy is, therefore, forced upon many against their wills. That this is an 
evil is very evident ; but how it may be remedied without breaking down 
some of the most charming characteristics of femininity is difficult to deter- 
mine. 

With men, however, the case is very different If they eschew matrimony 
it is from choice. They do not under-rate the extent of the probable injuiy 
to health from continence ; indeed many, as we know from observation and 
experience, indulge in sexual intercourse as much from a desire to preserve 
their health, as for the gratification of any merely animal passion. Perhaps, 
so far as the avoidance of any absolute physical or mental disease is con- 
cerned, sexual intercourse, whether committed with a wife or a harlot, if 
indulged in with moderation, will answer every end. But, in still higher 
relations the chasteness of marriage and the unchastencss of harlotry are two 
very different things. As regards these, the latter can never take the place 
of the former ; and so far, therefore, as they are concerned, we may regard 
the man who enters into illicit sexual associations, and abstains from mar- 
riage, as occupying the same ground as one who practises absolute conti- 
nence. 

The title, therefore, which we have prefixed to this essay expresses exactly 
the scope which we intend our remarks to take. We desire to show the 
influence which celibacy exercises over the mind, and to indicate, to some 
extent, the reciprocal effects which the marriage relation produces upon the 
mental organizations of those who undertake its responsibilities. 

The first question we propose to consider is : 

Does celibacy increase the tendency to insanity ? 

Authorities are very generally agreed that it does, although it is extremely 
difficult to arrive at any great degree of exactitude in the matter, for no 
data are really more unreliable than statistics as ordinarily collected. With 
reference to the point in question, it is commonly stated by the best autho- 
rities, that there are more insane among single persons than among those 
who are married. In general terms this is doubtless the case ; but unless we 
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know the proportion which the unmarried bear to the married, it is of no 
importance for us to know that insanity is more prevalent among the former 
than the latter. 

From some countries, however, we have tolerably reliable evidence on the 
subject. Thus Marce,* after stating that celibacy exercises a positive 
influence in the development of insanity, for the reasons that it favors an 
irregular life and leaves the individual without the moral support of society 
says the statistics of the insane in France during a series of ten years, show 
that of 100 lunatics, G1.80 were unmarried ; whilst during the same period, 
of persons over fifteen years of age, only 26.74 in 100 were single, a differ- 
ence which, as he remarks, strikes us at once as decisive. Dagonet' says 
that the influence of celibacy as a predisposing cause of insanity, is incon- 
testible. In France, according to him and other authorities, there is one 
insane person for every 528 celibates over fifteen years of age ; among 
widowers and widows the proportion falls to one in 942 ; whilst among the 
married it is only one in 1,523. In cities single women are more apt to 
become insane than bachelors. This, as Dagonet declares, is due to the 
facts that their occupations are more sedentary, that they are liable to 
become chlorotic, that not only are they deprived of the fresh air of the 
country, but are likewise subjected to numerous temptations to an irregular 
life, owing to the scarcity of their means of support. 

Parchappe' basing his conclusions upon the examination of 17,d32 
patients, finds that forty-nine per cent, were celibates, and forty per cent 
married. He also ascertained that single women were more predisposed to 
insanity than single men. Bucknill and Tuke* state that two-thirds of the 
patients admitted into the York Retreat were single. Of 1,426 patients 
admitted into the Colney Hatch Asylum during four years, 645 were unmar- 
ried ; 643 married, and 138 widowed. The unmarried and the married — 
disregarding the widowed — were very nearly equal in number. As, however, 
the number of married persons in England over twenty years of age, is 
nearly double that of the unmarried, the influence of celibacy in predis- 
posing to insanity is well shown. In his recent and excellent treatise. Dr. 
Maudsley* says that : " Other things being equal, it is certain that insanity 
is more frequent amongst the unmarried than amongst the married.** 

In this country in the absence of any statistics on the subject, we may 
very safely assume that the proportion of married to unmarried persons is at 
least as great as in England. It is probably very much greater. Dr. 



1 Traits Pratique des Maladies Mentales. Paris, 1868 P. 118. 

8 Traite ElemenUire et Pratiqne des Maladies Mentales. Paris, 1868. P. 18& 

3 Becherehes Statistlqaes snr les Causes de rAlienation Mentale. P. 48. 

4 A Manual of Psychological Medicine, Ac London : 1888. P. 867. 
6 The Pliysiology and Pathology of the Mind. London : 1887. P. 818. 
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Richard Bunglison^ however finds that the number of insane is'^greater 
among the mimarried than the married. 
Thus, in 26,721 cases, there were : 

Single, .... 12,462 or 48*4 per cent. 

Married, .... 11,160 or 43'8 per cent. 

Widowed, . . . 2,092 or 8*1 percent. 

Divorced, . . . 17 

He concludes, therefore, from this and other tables, that : 
" Out of every 1,000 cases of insanity, without regard to sex, 483.8 are 
married, 484,5 single, and 81.3 widowed ; and out of every 1,000 cases 
of the male sex, 656 are single, 393 married, and 61 widowers; while of the 
same number of females, 429 are single, 436 married, and 135 widows." 

From which it appears that celibacy is in the United States more power- 
ful as a predisposing cause of insanity among men than among women, but 
that widows are more liable to insanity than widowers. Dr. Kirkbride' 
gives a table the results of which are to the same effect Of 4,776 patients 
admitted into the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, the proportions with 
reference to the marriage relation were as follows : 



Single, 
Married, . 
Widows, . 
Widowers, 



Malks. 




Total. 

2,217 

2,167 

289 

118 



From the data which I have quoted, and from a great deal more evidence 
which might be adduced, it is, I think, very certain that insanity is more 
prevalent among the unmarried than the married. This fact, however, 
stated only in general terms, is calculated to mislead to some extent. It is 
probable that many persons have remained single because of insanity, or at 
least, of eccentricity of character, and it is a question admitting of no doubt, 
that many persons have become insane after marriage, the causes of which 
event were clearly traceable to influences growing out of the marital rela- 
tion. Thus, Esquirol^ shows, that of 1,375 insane persons admitted into the 
Maison Royale de Charenton, 278, or more than one-fifth, owed their con- 
dition to domestic troubles. 



1 Statistics of Insanity In the United States. Reprinted flrom the N. A. Medico-Chimrgical 
Review. Philadelphia : 1860. P. 21. 

2 Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, for the year 1866. Philadelphia : 
1867. P. 18. 

8 Maladies Mentoles t second. Paris : 1838. P. 278. 
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Dunglison,' oat of 11,259 cases of insanity, finds that 928, scarcely one* 
twelfth, were due to domestic troubles and griefs. It would appear, there- 
fore, either that Americans are less affected by such causes, or that the mar- 
riage relation is more happy than in France. 

Upon the whole, however, notwithstanding these and other modifying 
facts, there is no doubt that celibacy predisposes both men and women to 
insanity. 

So far, at least, as women are concerned, abstinence from marriage, when 
conjoined with seclusion, appears to act with peculiar power in giving rise to 
mental aberration. Here we have one unnatural condition acted upon and 
aggravated by another peculiarly detrimental to the female mental and phy- 
sical organisms. As instances of the effects of these causes, we have only 
to recollect how very many convents in Europe have been visited by 
epidemics of monomania. Madden* gives the history of twelve of these insti- 
tutions, the inmates of which were thus afflicted during the 15th, 16th, and 
17th centuries. Generally the epidemics attacked the great majority of the 
nuns, and in some instances, all suffered. The malady usually took the 
form of demonomania. Thus, the nuns in the convent of Cambria were 
supposed to have been visited by evil spirits in 1494, and to have remained 
possessed four 3'ears. They believed themselves tormented in the most 
horrible manner by demons. The possessed were seen laboring under the 
conviction that they had been transformed into animals, running about some- 
times like dogs, at other times like cats, counterfeiting their motions and 
their cries ; fancying themselves changed into birds, and then striking out in 
the air with extended arms, as if about to soar into the heavens. C^enerally 
some one or more persons were accused of bringing about, through the 
agency of demons, the torments of the nuns, and suffered death at the stake. 
In this country the cases of qtum insanity occurring under the forms of 
spiritualism and hysteria at camp meetings, and in churches where religion 
is preached in a manner more vehement than convincing are mainly met 
with among single women. Dr. A. Constans,* In a very interesting accoimt 
of an epidemic demonomania which visited the village of Moigines, in the 
department of Haute Savoie, a few years since, shows how the affection 
attacked, by preference, those who were unmarried. The disease was con- 
fined to women — sixty-four of those who suffered were alive, and were 
personally examined by him. Of those, three were under seventeen yean 
of age when attacked. Of the remaining sixty-one, sixteen were married, 
two were widows, and forty-three were unmarried. 

1 Op. dt P. 80. 

S PhantMiQAta ; or Illiuions and FanatidsmB of Protean Forms PromotiTe of Great Bvlla. 
London : 1867, toL S. P. 987. 

8 Relation snr nne Epld^mied'Hystdro-Ddmonopathle en 1861. Denxi£*me Sditloo. Farls : 
1868. 
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But the most accurate statiBtics in regard to the influence of celibacy in 
producing insanity are those supplied by Dr. H. Girard de Cailleux,* based 
upon the admissions into the Asylum at Auxerre, and compared with the 
population of the department de I'Yonne. From the table given by this 
observer, it is seen that of the unmarried there was annually a mean of one 
admission for every 2,169 inhabitants; of widows and widowers, one for 
4,572 ; of married, one for every 7,049 ; and of those under puberty, one 
for every 19,744. The celibates, therefore, furnished more than three times 
88 many insane in proportion to their numbers, as the married. 

In all there were 1,227 admissions. Of this number 540 were single, 
and 408 married; 18C single were affected with mania, and in the married, 
160 exhibited this form of insanity ; 36 unmarried, and 34 married, had 
monomania; 116 unmarried, and 134 married, had melancholia; 89 single, 
and 66 married, had either simple or paralytic dementia ; and 65 single, and 
but 15 married, were affected with epilepsy. 

In commenting upon these results of his inquiries, Girard de Cailleux 
says: 

" To what causes are due this marked disproportion ? Can it be explained 
by reference to the more decided egoism which exists among celibates, by 
the irregularity of their lives, by the excesses into which they plunge more 
deeply, bound by no tie of interest nor attached with any firmness to the 
duties of Ufe ? Can it be explained by the solitude in which they live, by 
the greater intensity and depth of the griefs they experience, deprived as 
they are of any associates who will enter into their hearts, aid them to 
endure the hardnhips of life, and console them when the world bears hardly 
on them? Or, rather, should we with M. Legoyt, attribute this greater 
proportion of admissions to insane asylums from celibates to the fact that, 
' the condition of solitude and isolation of celibacy necessitates the insane 
of this class to seek the asylums, whilst the married find in the bosom of 
their families, the care and attention which their condition requires.' We 
believe in the existence of all these influences." 

Dr. R. L. Parsons,^ Superintendent of the New York City Lunatic 
Asylum, in his last report to the Commissioners of Charities and Corrections, 
gives the following table, which exhibits a similar state of facts to those 
already quoted : 



Single, 
Married, 
Widows, 
Widowers, 



Total, 



MikUCB. 



186 
101 



842 



FXMALKB. 



170 
148 
S8 



TOTAL. 



31S 
S49 



604 



1 Etndea Pratiques snr les Maladies Nerrciwes et Mentales, etc Paris : 1888. P. 4& 
Tab. xll. 

% Seventh Annual Report of the Commissioners of Public Charities and Corrections of 
New York, for the Tear 1886. New York : 1887. P. 240 
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Closely aUied to the question of the Inflnence of celibacy in prodocing 
insanity, is that of its power in causing the perpetration of suicide. In 
regard to this point there is a difference of opinion, although the weight of 
authority and of statistics tends to show that this crime is more frequent 
among single than married persons. 

Brierre de Boismont* gives data based upon 4,595 cases of suicide. Of 
this number, 2,080 were unmarried, 1,644 were married, 560 had lost thor 
husbands or wives, and the condition of 311 was unknown. 

With reference to these results the author remarks : 

** Isolation may, therefore, be considered as a circumstance favorable to 
the accomplishment of suicide, and this remark has additional force if ono 
embraces in the category the widows and widowers who are in some respects 
in a condition similar to that of celibacy. In order to appreciate all the 
influence which celibacy is capable of exercising, it is necessary to recall the 
fact that the condition of those who are married is much better than that of 
those who are unmarried. Among the numerous arguments advanced in 
favor of the family, this should receive attention." 

Descuret,' whilst giving no definite statistics, says that he has proven 
during twenty-five years, that the propensity to commit suicide is much 
greater among the unmarried than the married. He thinks, that althou^ 
marriage may render life more agitated and painful, it binds those who con- 
tract it more strongly to this world. 

Quitlet' quoting firom MM. Serres and Falret says that of men suicide is 
more common with batchelors, but that of women, those who are engaged 
in the bonds of matrimony are more prone to this act. 

Caznvieilh gives a table^ which exhibits very completely the condition, 
motives, &c., of 81 persons (51 males and 30 females) who committed suicide. 
Of tills number 49 were married, 22 were widowed and but 10 were celibates. 

This author is of opinion that domestic troubles are a very frequent cause of 
suicide. Seven persons, of those whose cases he has collected, appear to 
have been driven to self-destruction by the bad conduct of their husbands or 
wives, inability to support their fisimilies, &c. Such cases as the following 
which we quote from Cazuvieilh, are doubtless common enough, especiaDy in 
Europe. 

'* Adelaide, aged 60, entered the hospital the 20th of November, 1826. 
Her son being without work, and both in great poverty, she had lost her 

1 Du Saidde et da Folie Suicide, etc Parin : 1856. P. 81. 

8 La Mddeclne des Paasions oa les FaAsions considi^r^es dans lean Rapports avec tea 
Maladies, les Lois et la Bellgion. Paria : I860. T. Second. P. 84S. 

8 A^Treatlse on Man and the Development of his Eacolties (Bngliah TranalatioiL). Edla- 
burgh: 1848. P. 88. 

4 Du Suicide, de PAli6nation Mentale et des Crimes contre les F^reonnes, etc Paris: 1840 
PJ>. 18.18. 
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reason. Her mind was filled with the most grotesque images ; she thought 
her neighbor's cat was her evil genius. During the night she walked the 
floor weeping and moaning. She had attempted suicide on the 3d by fumes 
of charcoal ; on the 16th by drowning ; on the 1 7th with a sharp instruments' 
Most physicians are cognizant of cases of suicide arising from family diffi- 
culties, but It is probable that when all these are allowed, for the great 
majority of those who attempt or succeed in self-destruction are celibates. 
Indeed it has oflen happened that marriage has destroyed a predisposition 
to this crime, and two cases of this kind, in which the tendency was heriditary 
and in which attempts had been made to effect it, have come under ou|; 
notice. 

In regard to the commission of other crimes there is no doubt of the pro- 
tective influence of marriage. As we have seen, the number of married is 
much greater than the number of unmarried persons, and yet the proportion 
of criminals is very much higher in the latter. It would appear that the 
influence of the family is to make both men and women more moral than 
they would otherwise be. 

Thus in Prance from the year 1826 to 1850, 185,075 persons were tried in 
the criminal courts of France. 
The following table exhibits their condition as regards marriage. 
Celibates, .... 104,197 equal to 663 per 1,000 

Married and having Children, . . 68,114 " 314 

Married but without Children, . . 14,436 " 78 " 

Widows and Widowers with Children, 6.478 ** 35 ** 
Widows and Widowers without Children, 1,850 " 10 " 
The celibates, therefore, form more than a half of all those tried. It has 
been seen that they are only about one-third of the whole adult population. 
Although we have not been able to obtain any reliable statistics relative 
to the proportion in this country, observation will very readily convince any 
one that the facts are about the same here as in France. A few days spent 
at the Tombs or any other of our police couits will afford abundant evidence 
in support of this assertion. 

And the case has doubtless been the same from the earliest times to the 
present. We have only to turn to Mr. Lea's treatise to ascertain the effect of 
the attempt at continence made by persons who were not chaste by nature. 
Absolute chastity, carried to the extent of eschewing marriage is itself an 
evil, continence is a still greater one. The former exists when the desire for 
sexual intercourse is not felt and when, consequently, there is no struggle 
going on between the intellectual and physical parts of our being; the latter 
preeapposes desure with the resolution not to yield to the inclinations, which 
with more or less power, force themselves upon the attention. Chastity is 
natural to a^eatmany women who suffer mentally and physically without 
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knowing the cause of their aihnents. It is natural to yexy few men. The 
eyils of both are avoided by marriage. 

We have thus, to some extent, pointed out the disadvantages of celibacy. 
We have not touched upon the effect which it undoubtedly exercises in 
developing certain ignoble qualities of the mind, nor have we shown how 
marriage softens the whole nature of man and woman, gives them additional 
objects to live and labor for, strengthens their characters for good, and places 
them more intimately in relation with their fellow beings. These things 
are evident to all and require no amplification from us. But there is one 
point further in regard to which we desire to say a word. Celibacy has its strong 
points, and it would be unfair to pass them over without some recognition. 

In the fact that celibacy increases the feelings of selfishness, which we all 
have in a greater or less degree, we find that individuals who have an im- 
portant object in life to attain, are more sure of success when single than 
when diverted from their point by the cares of a family. That which would 
be a consolation to others would be simply an incumbrance to them. It wonld 
stand in their way, divide their attention and thus draw them off from the goal 
they have in view. Newton, who probably had the most fully developed 
mind that has ever existed in the world, was unmarried and it is said never 
had sexual intercourse in his life. He was one of those naturally chaste 
men met with but seldom in an age. Had he been married, and certainly 
had his wife been bad, as, unfortunately, some wives are, it is probable he 
would never have written the Principia. Celibacy undoubtedly increases 
the individual and collective power of some men. It is for this reason that 
the church instituted it among the clergy and still maintains it as a principle 
of her discipline. But for celibacy to attain all its ends, in these respects, it 
must be voluntary and based on chastity. If there is simply continence and 
a ceaseless warring of the soul against the flesh, as in the cases of St Anthony, 
Origen and others of the fathers, the example loses much of its effect, and 
for the subject himself, there can only be vexation of spirit. 



Efjt iPtssiologs an)r $att)olDss of tf)e IQlfnTr.' 

The author states in his preface that the present work is the result of an 
endeavor to arrive at some definite conviction with regard to the physical 
conditions of mental function. Some ten years ago, when he first applied 



1. The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind. By Henry Maudaley, M.D., Phyddwi to 
the West London Hospital, Ac New York: P. Appleton & Co. 
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himself to the practical study of insanity, he was surprised to find that his 
theoretical knowledge had no bearing whatever on the facts that daily came 
under his obserration, and that writers on mental diseases considered their 
subject as belon^ng to a science which is in no way connected with the study 
of the sound mind. Accordingly, the work opens with a chapter " On the 
Method of the Study of the Mind," which is a plea for the association of the 
Phyriological with the Psychological method. We are tempted to give quite 
fully the thread of the argument, and in doing so we shall use the author's 
terms and language as much as our limits will allow. 

He begins with an account of the historical evolution of the inductive 
metliod. Man has ever found it a matter of extreme difficulty to estimate 
aright his relations to external nature. In the savage state of his infancy he 
deified the powers of nature, and everything appeared supernatural because 
he knew nothing of the natural. In time the spirit of inquiiy followed upon 
that of reverence, and man began to feel that he had a higher position in 
nature than he had imagined, and for a time he looked upon himself as be- 
longing to the same order as the things around him, and sought objectively for 
the first principles of things 

This method was soon abandoned for the easier and quicker method of de- 
duction from consciousness, and such motives as man felt to influence his 
own actions were held also to be the principles governing the relations of 
external objects; and natural phenomena were explained by sympathies, 
loves, discords, hates, in short man became the measure of the universe, and 
the examination of nature being entirely ignored, the same things were 
repeated over and over again in different though indefinite words. If man 
had always lived in the sunny climes of the South which encourage indo- 
lence, they might have continued to speculate, but when they were fovced 
by persevering labor to obtain the means of subsistance from the sterile bosom 
of nature they naturally inquired into her processes and secret ways. Bacon 
was the efflux of this spirit, and it was he who systematized the principles of 
the inductive philosophy, and taught mankind with design and method to 
interrogate nature. Knowledge enters through the senses, and the intellect 
devises means foj; increasing the action and discriminating exactness of the 



Thus much for the historical evolution of the inductive method. But now 
comes the important question, can we apply it to the investigation of psy- 
chical as well as of physical nature ? It certainly is not possible to form 
true inductions of the mental acts of others simply by observing them, for 
we may be misled by conscious or unconscious hypocrisy, as well as by the 
tendency to interpret the action of another mind according to the measure of 
our own. Nor can we in the present state of physiological science ascertain 
by observation and experiment the nature of those organic processes which 
are the bodily conditions of mental phenomena. There remains to us the 
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method of invefitigatlng self-coiisciousness. Can this supply the facts for the 
building up of a truly inductive psychology ? Can we expect by this means 
to succeed in what Plato failed to accomplish? Can consciousness be relied 
on as a witness of that which takes place in the mind ? It may well be 
doubted, and for the following reasons : There are but few persons who are 
capable of attending to the succession of phenomena in their own minds, 
and between those who have acquired the power of introspection there is no 
agreement. In order to observe its own actions it is necessary that the mind 
pause from activity, and yet it is the trdn of activity that is to be observed. 
The madman's delusion is of itself sufficient to excite profound distrust in 
the subjective worth of the testimony of an individual's self-consciousness, 
hence psychologists have long held that the veracity of consciousness is to 
be relied upon only under certain rules. 

Another charge against self-consciousness is that it does not give any 
account of a large and important part of our mental activity ; it takes notice 
only of states of: consciousness and not of states of mind. The following 
reasons also further warrant the assertion that self-consciousness cannot 
supply the facts for the building up of a truly inductive psychology. It is the 
fundamental maxim of the inductive philosophy that observation should 
begin with simple instances, ascent being made from them through appro- 
priate generalization. Now, the interrogation of self-consciousness is appli- 
cable only to mind at a high degree of development, so that it perforce 
begins with those most complex instances which give the best certain infor- 
mation. 

In the accepted system of psychology the animal or child has no place, 
whereas a psychology which is truly inductive must follow the order of 
nature, and begin where mind begins, gradually rising to higher and more 
complex mental phenomena. 

As consciousness gives no accoimt of the essential material conditions 
which underlie every mental manifestation, so the received system of psy- 
chology pays no attention to the variations of feeling in the same indi- 
vidual which are due to temporary modifications of the bodily state, and by 
which the ideas of the relations of objects to self and to one another are so 
greatly influenced ; on the contrary, the individual is an inconvenience to 
this system, which in neglecting constitutional peculiarities ignores a large 
class of valuable facts. 

There is an appropriation of external impressions by the mind or brain 
which regularly takes place without any, or only with a very obscure affec- 
tion of consciousness. Not only slight habits of movement are thus acquired, 
but habits of thought and feeling are imperceptibly organized ; so that an 
acquired nature may ultimately govern one who is not at all conscious that he 
has changed. It is thus clearly a truth which cannot be too distinctly borne 
in mind, that consciousness is not co-extensive with mind. 
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Everything which has existed with any completeness in consciousness is 
preserved, after its disappearance therefrom, in the mind or brain, and may 
reappear in consciousness at some future time. Now, consciousness is not 
able to give any account of the manner in which these various residua as 
they are called, are perpetuated, nor can it tell us how they exist latent in 
the mind, in other words it is helpless to give any account of the statical 
condition of the mind. 

But as statical mind is in reality the statical condition of the organic ele- 
ment which ministers to its manifestAtions, it is plain that if we ever are to 
know anything of inactive mind, it is to the progress of physiology that we 
must look for information. Consciousness reveals nothing of the process by 
which one idea calls another into activity, and has no control whatever over 
the manner of the reproduction ; it is only when the idea is made active by 
virtue of some association, when the effeH solicits or extorts attention that 
we are conscious of it ; and there is no power in the mind to call up ideas 
indifferently. In composition, for instance, the writer's consciousness is 
engaged chiefly with his pen, and with the sentences which he is fomiing, 
while the results of the mind's working flow, as it were, from unknown depths 
nto consciousness, and arc by itself embodied in appropriate words. Not 
only is the actual process of association of our ideas independent of con- 
sciousness, but that assimilation or blending of similar ideas, or of the like 
in different ideas, by which general ideas are formed, is in no way under the 
control or cognizance of consciousness. 

It would thus seem that the most important part of mental action, the 
essential process on which thinking depends is unconscious mental exertion. 
How then can self-consciousness suffice to funiish the facts of a true mental 
science ? The deep basis of mental action lies in the organic life of the 
brain, the characteristic of which in heaith is, that it proceeds without 
consciousness. He whose brain makes him conscious that he has a brain is 
not well but ill ; and thought, which is conscious of itself, is not natural and 
healthy thought.* 

Such are the charges against self-consciousness whereon are founded the 
conclusions as to its incompetency. They show that he who thinks to illu- 
minate the whole range of mental action by the light of his own conscious- 
ness, is not unlike one who should go about to illuminate the universe with 
a rush light. A reflecton on the true nature of consciousness will surely tend 
to confirm that opinion. 

Metaphysicians at one time considered it synonymous with mind, at 
another time with knowledge, and at another it is used to express a condition 
of mental activity. 

That there should be such little certainty about that upon which their 
philosophy fundamentally rests, must be allowed to be a misfortune to the 
metaphysician. What consciousness is will appear better if its relations be 
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closely examined without prejudice. It will theft appear that it is not separ- 
able from knowledge ; that it exists only as a part of the concrete mental 
act ; that it has no more power of withdrawing from the particular pheno- 
mena, and of takmg full and fair observation of it than .a boy has of jumping 
over his own shadow. Consciousness is not a faculty or substance, but a 
quality or attribute of the concrete mental act ; and it may exist in different 
degrees of intensity or it may be absent altogether. In so far as there is 
consciousness, there is certainly mental activity ; but it is not true that in 
BO far as there is mental activity there is consciousness, for it is only with a 
certain intensity of representation or conception that consciousness appears 
The truth is that what has often happened before has happened here : the 
quality or attribute has been abstracted from the concrete, and the abstraction 
then converted into an entity ; the attribute consciousness has miracu- 
lously got rid of its substance, and with a wonderful assurance assumed the 
office of passing judgment ui^on its nature. 

That wliich a just reflection incontestably teaches, the present state of 
physiology practically illustrates. Though very imperfect as a science, phy- 
siology is still sufficiently advanced to prove that no psychology can endue 
except it be based upon its investigations. Let it not, moreover, be forgotten 
as it is so apt to be, that the divisions in our knowledge are artificial ; that 
they should be accepted, and used rather, as Bacon says, *^ for lines to mark 
or distinguish, than reactions to divide and separate ; in order that solution 
of continuity in sciences, may always be avoided. Above all things it is 
now necessary that the unholy hairier set up between psychical and physical 
nature be broken down, and that a just conception of mind be formed, 
founded on a faithful recognition of all those phenomena of nature which 
had by imperceptible gradations up to this its highest evolution. No one 
pretends that physiology can for many years to come furnish the complete 
data of a positive mental science, all that it can at present do is to over- 
throw the data of a false psychology. 

It is easy, no doubt, for any one to point to the completeness of our Ignor- 
ance, and to maintain that physiology never will securely fix the foundations 
of a mental science, just as it was easy to say, before the invention of the 
telescope, that the ways of the planets could never be traced and calculated 
The confident dogmatist in this matter might well learn caution from the 
following example of the rash error of a greater man than himself: — " It 
s the absurdity of these opinions," said Bacon, ** that has driven men to the 
diurnal motion of the earth ; w?iich, lata convinced u most false.** 

The physiological method is only one division of the objective method; 
there are other divisions not less valuable. The study of the plan of dewlop 
fiient of mind, as exhibited in the animal, the barbarian, and the infant, 
furnishes results of the the greatest value, and is as essential to a true mental 
science as the study of its development confessedly is to a full knowledge of 
the bodily organism. 
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The study of the degeneratimi of mind, as exhibited in the diflTerent forms 
of idiocy and insanity, is indispensible as it is invaluable. So we avail our- 
selves of the experiments provided by nature, and bring our generalizations 
to a most searching test. 

The study of the progress or regress of the human mind, as exhibited iu 
kUtory, most difficult as the task is, cannot be neglected by one who wishes 
to be thoroughly equipped for the arduous work of constructing a positive 
mental science. 

May we not then truly say that he only is tlie true psychologist who, oc- 
cupied with the observation of the whole of human nature, avails himself 
not only of every means which science affords for the investigation of the 
bodily conditions which assuredly underlie every display of function, con- 
scious or unconscious, but also of every help which is furnished by the 
mental manifestations of animal and of man, whether undeveloped, dege- 
nerate, or cultivated ? 

It were well that this idea took deep and firm root in our thoughts : that 
he development of mind, both in the individual and through generations, is 
a gradual process of organization — a process in which nature is undergoing 
her latest and most consummate development. In reality we do not fail 
virtually to recognize tliis in the case of language, whose organic growth, as 
we scientifically trace it, is the result of the unseen organization of thought 
^hat lies beneath, and alone gives it meaning. 

Our space compels us to deal with the other portions of the book much 
more briefly. In the 2d chapter which treats of ** The Mind and the Nerv- 
ous System," the term ** mind" is shown to be used in a scientific sense as a 
natural force ; and in a popular sense as an abstraction made into a meta- 
physical entity. In the first place, mind viewed in its scientific sense as a 
natural force, cannot be observed and handled and dealt with as a palpable 
object ; like electricity, or gravity, or any other of the natural forces, it is 
appreciable only in the changes of matter which are the conditions of its 
manifestations. 

In the second place, it is a general term acquired by observation of and 
abstraction from the manifold variety of mental phenomena : by such obser- 
vation of the particular phenomena and appropriate abstraction from them 
we get, as an ultimate generalization, the general conception, or the, so to 
speak, essential idea, of mind. 

The development of ♦he nervous system and of the organs of special sense, 
from their simplest to their most complex conditions, is considered and con- 
nected with the corresponding differences in intellectual development of 
animals. 

In the 3d chapter the author treats of " The Spinal Cord and Reflex 
Action." A large part of human activity notably takes place without any 
voluntary control, or even without any consciousness on the part of the 
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individual ; and of these unconscious or inyoluntaiy actions a great part is 
as plainly due to the independent power of reaction which the ganglionic 
cells of the spinal cord have. Such automatic action of the spinal cord may 
be illustrated both fh)m the animal kingdom and from the phenomena of 
human life. The earliest actions of the new-bom infant arc simply reflex to 
ImpreBsions, and take place without will or even without consciousneas. 
The anencephalic infant, in which absence of brain involves an absence of 
consciousness, not only exhibits movements of its limbs, but is capable also 
of the associated reflex acts of sucking and crying. The experiments of 
PflQgcr, on a decapitated frog, are also given to prove that the spinal cord is 
not only a centre of irregular reflex movements, but also a centre of co- 
ordinate or so-called designed actions. Further, it is the centre not only of 
co-ordinate action, the capability of which has been implanted in its original 
constitution, but also of co-ordinate action the power of which has been 
gradually acquired and matured through individual experience, hence, like 
the brain, it has, so to speak, its memory. In fact the faculties of the spinal 
cord for the most part, in their formation, illustrate the progress of hmnan 
adaptation to external nature. The regular transmutation of motions wMch 
are at flrst voluntary, into secondary automatic motions, as Hartley calls 
them, is due to a gradually effected organization ; and we may rest assored 
of this, that co-ordinate activity always testifies to stored-up power, either 
innate or acquired. The way in which an acquired faculty of tie parent 
animal is sometimes distinctly transmitted to the progeny as a heritage, in- 
stinct or Innate endowment., furnishes a striking confirmation of of the fore- 
going observation. Power, which has been laborously acquired and stored 
up, as statical in one generation, manifestly in such cases becomes the inborn 
faculty of the next. 

Chapter 4th treats of " The Censory Centres, Sensation, and of Sensori- 
Motor 3Iovements." Of these latter, examples may be found in the involun- 
tary closure of the eyelids when the conjuncture is touched, or when a 
strong light falls upon the eye ; in the distortion of the face on account of a 
sour taste ; in the quick withdrawal of the hand when it is touched by some- 
thing hot. 

It was said, when treating of the spinal cord, that its faculties were for the 
most part, not innate but acquired ; and the same thing may be said of sen- 
atioDs. Sensation is not, as the common use of the word might seem to 
imply, a certain inborn faculty of constant quantity, but in reality a general 
term embracing a multitude of particular phenomena that exhibit every 
degree of variation, both in quantity and quality. The sensation of each 
sense is a gradually organized result or faculty that is matured throu^ 
experience : the visual sensation of the adult is a very different matter from 
that of the child whose eyes have recently opened upon the world ; the 
wine-taster*s cultivated sense is nowise comparable with that of a man who 
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knows nothing of wine ; the tactile sensation of the blind man differs toto 
eodo fh>m that of the man who has always had the ftill use of his eyes. The 
complete and definite sensation is slowly built up in the proper nervous 
centres from the residua, or braces, which previous sensations of a like kind ' 
have left behind them ; and the sensation of the cultivated sense thus sums 
up, as it were, a thousand experiences, as one word often contains the accu- 
mulated ^acquisitions of generations. Of more importance than the irmaU 
sensori-motor acts in human development are those which are acquired^ and 
which are often called the secondary automatic acts. When any one moves 
about a house or a room, with the objects in which he is quite familiar, he is 
scarce more conscious of the greater part of his movements, or of the objects 
around him, than he is of the movements of his breathing, or of his particular 
steps in walking. Everyone knows that it is sufficiently easy to read aloud 
without the slightest attention to the meaning of what is read, the conscious- 
ness being otherwise engaged. Language, difficult as it is of acquisition, 
ultimately gets aU the ease of a reflex act ; hence, talking may be conscious, 
semi-conscious, or entirely unconscious. The author argues that, from a 
physiological point of view, these acts are readily accounted for. They are, 
as was contended when speaking of the spinal cord, the necessary result of a 
certain constitution, innate or acquired, of the nervous centres. 

In the 5th chapter **The Supreme Cerebral Centres and Ideation" are con- 
sidered. The costical cells of the hemispheres are now held by those who 
have most studied the physiology of the brain to be the nervous centres fo 
ideas ; and though it is extremely probable that different convolutions of the 
brain subserve different functions in our mental life, yet the precise mapping 
out of the cerebral surface, and the classification of the mental faculties, 
which the phrenologists have rashly made, will not bear scientific examina- 
tion. 

Recently some observations have been made with the view of establishing 
a theory, that a portion of the anterior tobe, the third frontal convolution of 
the left hemisphere, was the seat of language ; but the observations reported 
are unsatisfactory, directly contradictoiy observations are overlooked, and it 
is contrary to the first principles of physiology to suppose that language, 
complex and organic as it is in its intellectual character, as the sign or 
symbol of the idea, can have so limited and defined a seat in the brain. On 
the whole, it must be confessed that, so far, we have not any certain and 
definite knowledge of the functions of the different parts of the cerebrat 
convolutions. 

'* As it was with the faculties of the spinal and sensory centres, so is it 
with the faculties of the ideational centres : they are not innate. The notion 
of innate idea, in the exact meaning of the word, as connatural or contem- 
porary with birth, is not less untenable and absurd than an innate preg- 
nancy. But if by innate is only meant that, by the necessity of his nature, 
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a well-coDStitutcd individual, placed in certain circumstances, will acquire 
certain ideas, then all the phenomena of a man's life, bodily or mental, are 
just as innate or natural. It is necessary here to distinguish between what 
is predetermined by the nature of things and what is performed. The forma- 
tion of an idea is an organic evolution in the appropriate nervous centres, a 
development whicli is gradually completed in consequence of successive 
experiences of a like kind.'* 

To acquire those so-called fundamental ideas — ^universal intuitions, or 
categories of the understanding — of which some metaphysicians make so 
much, as constant elements, though they differ greatly in value in different 
people, there is no other need but, using Hobbes' words, *Ho be bom a man, 
and live with the use of his five senses." Ideas reach in different ways. 
Their energy may be exerted upon the involuntary muscles, as, for instance, 
the idea that vomiting must take place, when a qualmish feeling exists, will 
certainly hasten vomiting ; or the voluntary muscles may be acted on as is 
witnessed in every hour of our waking life. Ideas act also upon the sensoiy 
ganglia. The idea of a nauseous taste may excite the sensation to such a 
degree as to produce vomiting; the images of dreams are sometimes, as 
Spinoza has remarked, really visible for a while after the eyes are open. In 
order to form a distinct and definite conception of what is not present to 
sense, we are compelled to form some sort of image of it in the mind, hence 
the vction of idea upon our sensory ganglia is a regular part of our mental 
life ; and intellectual development depends, not only upon the cultivation of 
careful habits of observation, but also upon the co-operation of the scnsoij- 
centres in the subsequent intellectual action. 

Ideas may act upon the functions of nutrition and secretion. The idea of 
food will cause a flow of saliva, and a sympathetic idea, a flow of teare. 

There is yet another path which the energy of an idea may take. One 
idea may call up another, itself disappearing in the act, as in reflection. In 
this connection the author gives some attention to the question of the time 
necessary for the performance, so to speak, of an idea, and to show that 
sometimes it is not less than the time required for the performance of a 
muscular motion, cites the observation of Dr. Darwin, that a musician can 
press the keys of a harpsichord with his fingers, in the order of a tune which 
he has been accustomed to play, in as little a time as he can run over those 
notes in his mind. Nay, an idea may even require more time than a move- 
ment — ^how many times in a day do we cover our eyes with our eyelids 
without ever perceiving that we are in the dark ? In this case the muscnlar 
motion of the eyelid is performed quicker than the idea of light can be 
changed for that of darkness — the twinkling of an eye being quicker than 
thought 

The other chapters on emotion, volition, memory and imagination, which 
are fully as interesting as those we have noticed, our limits compel as, for 
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the pl-esent, to pass by, and to proceed to the consideration of the second 
part, treating of the pathology of the mind. 

Owing to the length, however, to which this review has already extended, 
we shall not be able to follow Dr. Maudsley through all the interesting 
matter contained in this section, or to do more than simply point out some 
of its more important features. 

The first chapter is devoted to the consideration of the causes of insanity. 
It would be w^ell, we think, if this chapter were published in separate form, 
and scattered broadcast throughout the land. It is so full of sensible reflec- 
tions and sound truths that their wide dissemination could not but be of 
benefit to all thinking persons. 

As Dr. Maudsley says: " When we are told that a man has become deranged 
from anxiety or giief, we have learned very little if we rest content with 
that. How does it happen that another man, subjected to an exactly similar 
cause of grief, does not go mad ? " The answer is very obvious. If all 
other men were exactly alike in mental organization, and subjected to the 
same collateral influences as the one who has gone mad from giief, they 
would all inevitably become insane from a like cause. 

In chapter second a very full account is given of the insanity of early life. 
That children — and very young ones, do become insane, admits of no doubt. 
As Dr. Maudsley shows, however, their mental aberrations cannot be so 
complex as those of adults. Many a child suffering from a paroxysm of 
true maniacal excitement, has been punished for giving way to bad temper. 
The minds of children are more or less a mystery. We cannot search them 
as we would grown persons, and they are incapable of giving satisfactory 
accounts of their feelings and impulses. Many children are subject to hal- 
lucinations, which they take for realities, and which they detail with much 
minuteness to their elders, perhaps to be met with the charge of false- 
hood, and subjected to punishment. They are also often incapable of dis- 
criminating between dreams and actual events. We should recollect, there- 
fore, that an apparent tendency in a child to romancing, does not necessarily 
imply that there is an aptitude for wilful falsehood, and we should deal gently 
and wisely with all such cases, lest we set up a morbid action in the infant 
mind which will result in hopeless insanity. The chapter on the varieties of 
insanity is well and sensibly written, as it refers to many interesting cases in 
illustration. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the Pathology of Insanity. Dr. Mauds- 
ley, of course, takes the sensible view that there is necessarily an organic 
change in the brain in all cases of mental disease, and although, with our 
present means of research, we cannot always detect these changes, we may 
be very sure that they exist. 

The fifth and sixth chapters treat of the Diagnosis and Prognosis of In- 
sanity, and the seventh, and last, of the Treatment. In regard to this latter 
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Dr. Maudflley confesses that in no other disease are the difficulties so great 
Not only is there a veiy serious disease to deal with, but social prejadices 
are to be combatted, and wilful or unavoidable pervenions of the truth, on 
the part of the patient and his friends, are to be encountered. Notwithstand- 
ing all these obstacles to success, there is no doubt but that we are constantly 
becoming more expert in the management of insanity — and as we study with 
still greater care the physiology of the mind, we are sure to become still more 
proficient in our practice. 

In taking leave of Dr. Maudsley^s volume, we desire again to express our 
gratification with the results of his labors, and to express the hope that be 
has not yet ceased his studies in the important field he has selected. Oar 
thanks are also due to the American publishers for the very handsome man- 
ner in which they have reprinted a work which is certain to do credit to a 
house already noted for its valuable publications. 
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A Treatise on EmotionaL Disorders of the Sympathetic System 
of Nerves. By William Murray, M.D., M.K.C.P., LonA 
etc., etc. New York : A. Simpson & Co. 1866. 8ro. 
pp. 95. 

This little brochure of ninety-five pages opens up a very extensive field of 
inquiry — a field the cultivation of which has been too much neglected. The 
reciprocal influences of mind and body are not enough considered, and have 
never been sufllciently studied. We do not mean to say that they have been 
ignored, nor that important factj} relating thereto have not long been known ; 
but the extent of these influences, their practical bearings, and the means 
by which they are exerted, offier a wide scope of investigation. What are 
the morbid conditions of mind fairly attributable to corporeal disorder? 
Here is a question leading to truths, as yet but partially ascertained, which 
enter largely into not only mental pathology and psychology, but jurispru- 
dence, religion, social life, and the domestic relations ; so, also, the morbid 
eflects of mental influences upon the body are, as yet, very imperfectly 
known, and they are doubtless hardly less important as entering into etiology. 
It is measurably, and perhaps chiefly owing to the operation of these infl- 
ences that the human race is afliected more frequently with disease and with 
a larger number of maladies than inferior animals. 

Dr. Murray's little work is entitled "A Treatise on Emotional Disorders of 
the Sjrmpathetic System of Nerves. " He treats, first, of the eflects of emotioofl 
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Upon the economy, and, secondj of the '* diseases which are accompanied by 
derangement of that equilibrium of emotion which goes far to make up the 
happy, sound and healthy mind." A vivid emotional excitement gives rise, as 
every one may know by introverted attention, to a sense of uneasiness refera- 
ble to the abdominal viscera. This tmeral sensatian^ as the author calls it, he 
supposes to be produced by an influence exerted through the cerebro-spinal 
system of nerves upon the sympathetic system. It is by means of 
mental influences upon the latter system of nerves that the morbid effects 
of emotional disorder manifested in parts of the body other than the cerebro- 
spinal organs, are produced ; per contra, it is by means of morbid influences 
exerted primarily upon the sympathetic nerves, and thence transmitted to 
the cerebro-spinal system, that mental disorders are produced by diseases 
affecting other organs than those directly connected with mental operations. 

The effects of emotion on the organs of circulation, the involuntary mus- 
cular fibres, the secreting glands, the digestive apparatus, the generative 
oigans, and, on the other hand, the mental effects of diseases affecting dif- 
ferent parts of the economy, ai-e briefly considered. A few pages of the 
work are devoted to the treatment having reference, first, to the prevention 
and cure of the ill effects of severe or injurious emotions : and, second, to the 
diseases which induce emotional distress. 

It is quite needless to say that in so small a work no portion of the subject 
is exhausted. The author disclaims anything beyond entering upon a line 
of investigation which remains to be followed out. Small as it is, however, 
the volume contains not a little interesting and useful matter ; and we are 
glad to see a reprint of it in the attractive style of the works which come fixjm 
the press of A. Simpson & Co. 

TreeUment of Frojctxires of the Lower Extremity by the Use of 
the Anterior Svspensory Apparatus, By N. R. Smith, 
M.D., Professor of Surgery in the University of Maryland. 
Baltimore: Kelly & Piet, 1867. 8vo., pp. 70. 

The object of this monograph is to describe and illustrate the method of 
treating all fractures of the thigh and leg by the anterior suspensory appa- 
ratus, which its author devised some years ago, and which his experience, 
both in hospital and private practice, has satisfied him it will perfectly 
accomplish. This opinion, we believe, is sustained by the experience of 
those surgeons who have largely used Dr. Smith's apparatus. It meets the 
chief indications required in the treatment of fractures of the lower extremity, 
particularly compound ones, the damaged soft parts being accessible without 
removing any of the essential supports of the injured limb; and, moreover, 
22 
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its construction is simple, and its application easy — it does not require 
frequent readjustment, and it is Inexpensiye. 

The little volume is attractively printed upon tinted paper, and will, no 
doubt be largely, and we think, profitably, read by the profession. 

The Mineral Waters of the United States and Canada^ vnth a 
Map and Flaies and General Directionsfor reaching Mineral 
Springs. By J. J. Moorman, M.D,, Eesident PhyBician at 
the White Sulphur Springs, &c. Baltimore : Kelly & Piet, 

, 1867, pp. 507, 12mo, 

The want of a good guide to the mineral springs of the United States and 
Canada has long been experienced, and Dr. Moorman has done some service 
by this timely publication. We do not in this coxmtry make use as flilly as 
we should of the medicines which, in the shape of mineral springs, nature 
has prepared ready for so many of our ills. We are too much disposed to 
regard them as places of fashionable resort, where dancing, and gaming, and 
horse-racing can be indulged in without restraint It would be much bettflr 
for all concerned if this could be changed— if the sick and miserable could 
have the entire use of the springs suitable for their cases, and those who seek 
recreation would take themselves off to other places. 

There is a good deal of valuable information in Dr. Moorman's book, and 
no small quantity of trash. When he treats of mineral waters, their compo- 
sition and character, he writes well, and as though he understood the subject; 
but his remarks on the pathology of the various affections for which he 
recommends mineral waters are often absurd. His speculations upon what 
he calls ^^sympathetic consumption," on bronchitis, and on paralysis, are 
examples of loose reasoning which disfigure the book, and the following 
extract is a specimen of fine writing and nonsense which would be strangely 
out of place were there not other paragraphs in the volume almost as bad. 

After an attempt at describing the routine of amusement at the White 
Sulphur — which effort, Dr. Moorman confesses, gives no adequate idea of 
what is at once the "Athens and Paris of America" — ^he says: 

" The pleasant walks that penetrate the lawns and environ the grounds 
invite many to healthful exercise. The billiard saloon, with its numerom 
tables, entices many votaries; the bowling alleys now resound with the 
merry laugh of youth and beauty, and thus the hours glide swiftly away; 
while from another portion of the grounds is heard the clear, keen report 
^rom the pistol gallery, telling fiotc promptly/ Young America i» preparing t» 
avenge his insulted fwnor," 

In the ball-room we are told that "pleasure reigns supreme: the heart- 
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toned langb, the witty word, the amiable repartee, all tell that those assembled 
here are just sipping the bubbles from the overflowing cup of joy." 

In this quotation the power of association over Dr. Moorman's mind is 
weU seen, the simile employed being obyiously suggested by the image of a 
cup of white sulphur-water giving off its bubbles of sulphuretted hydrogen 

Persons who admire an exaggerated style will like Dr. Moorman's book, 
and those who do not can skip such passages as those we have quoted, and 
will find many serviceable ideas which they can appropriate with advantage. 

Notes of Observations to ascertain the Ultimate Distrilnition of 
the Nerves of Gestation, Their Ultiinate Distribution not 
Terminal. By RuFus King Browne, M.D., &c 

Dr. Browne concludes, from the observations which have been made by 
himself and others, that the nervous tissue does not terminate in the organs 
to which it is distributed, but is an undivided continuation from centre to 
periphery and back. His essay concludes with a very full bibliography of the 
subject 

On the Principles of ^Esthetic Medicine^ or the Ifaiural Use 

of Sensation and Desire in the Maintenance of Health and 

the Treatment of Disease^ as demonstrated by Induction 

from the common Facts of Life. — ^By John Peel Catlow, 

M.R.C.S. London: 1867, pp. 325, 8vo. 

There is much in this treatise that is suggestive and philosophical ; but the 

major part of the speculations and assertions are so veiled by obscurity of 

diction, that it is often difficult to catch the author's exact meaning. We 

are told in a note prefixed to the volume that Mr. Catlow died before he had 

an opportunity of further elucidating his ideas. To this event is doubtless 

due the imperfect condition in which the work now is. 

The objects which the author had in view are indicated in the following 
paragraph, taken from the introduction : 

*' I shall, therefore, endeavor to demonstrate the fundamental and pregnant 
axioms of hygienic and medical doctrine by a direct induction from natural 
facts, and I propose to do this, in the first place, from the common facts of 
life, inasmuch as they will prevent the necessity of referring (except merely 
for the sake of illustration) to private observations or experiments, and of 
imposing or acknowledging any personal or private authority whatever in 
their favor; these being, in my humble opinion, the only safe and satisfactory 
conditions of an induction so vitally and difilisively^^important as that of a 
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ftmdamental principle to which we may rationally hope to saboidinate all 
the more particular observations and experiments that are to form the saper- 
structure of hygienic and therapeutic science." 

Mr. Callow's difiuse and obscure mode of expression is well seen in the fore- 
going extract ; and yet, notwithstanding the &ults of his style, it is plainly 
to be perceived from a perusal of his book that he had thought long and 
deeply upon the subjects of which it treats. Of the several sections into 
which the treatise is divided, those relating to the origin of ideas, to the will, 
to the use and abuse of association, and on the abnormal conditions of life, 
are especially worthy of attention. 

Mr. Catlow concludes his work with a synopsis of his doctrines, which we 
quote in full. If we had read nothing of the volume but the synopms, we 
confess we should be at a loss to understand the author's drift. In the hope 
that some of our readers may be more (brtunate in comprehending Mr. 
Catlow's general and concise statement of his views, we subjoin the synopaiB 
infbll: 

'* The extrinsic postulates of the living system with the passive and active 
relation of living beings to each other and to their common Creator, in all its 
modes of health and disease, arc naturally indicated by the susceptibility of 
the external senses to X)erceptibly pleasant or organically congenial impres- 
sions from their severally appropriate objects, as such impressions are mutu- 
ally modified, and by the appetites or apparent motives that are suggested 
or excited and modified by their perception, remembrance, or incidence, 
independently, socially, or casually induced." 

We are loth to criticise adversely a work displaying so much sound lean- 
ing, and written with such excellent intentions, as the one before us. The 
faults of its style will, however, deter many from perusing it to the end, who 
otherwise would be delighted with its sound doctrines in psychology, physi- 
ology, and morals. If authors only iuiew how much they and science lose 
by obscurity of language and excessive verbiage, they would more frequently 
take pains to clothe their thoughts in simple and attractive phrases. 

LeB Alvenia devant la Zoi. Par le Docteur A. Motet. Paris : 
1866. 

The Insane in their Legal Relatione. By Dr. A. Motet. 

M. Motet, in this interesting monograph, combats with much vigor the 
doctrine that the insane are more advantageously treated in their own homes 
than in asylums. Certainly those who contend for the application of domi- 
ciliary treatment to this unfortunate class of invalides can have very Utile 
practical knowledge of the subject, and no very profound or exact informstion 
relative to the nature of insanity. 
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M. Motet discusses with much ability the legal questions connected with 
the admission to and discharge of patients from asylums. It would appear 
that there is in France too great a degree of difficulty in getting an insane 
person committed to an asylum, and too great a facility in obtaining a dis- 
charge therefrom. It is difficult to make the law-enacting power of a 
civilized country comprehend the phenomena of insanity, or to sympathise 
with those who devote themselves to the cure of mental disorders. 

In the United States we feel bound to say that there is less difficulty in this 
respect and less prejudice against asylums than in any other country in the 
world—though even with us there is a degree of popular ignorance on the 
subject which might be removed with advantage. 
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Casbs Illustrativk of toe Insanity of Pkbqnanoy, Puerperal Mania, 
AND Insanity of 'Lactation : By John B. Tuke, Esq., M.D., Medical 
Superintendent of the Fife and Kinross District Lunatic Asylum. — The 
object in compiling the following series of cases is to illustrate, as far as 
possible, the facts which seem to mc to have been educed from the statisti- 
cal inquiiy into the symptoms and peculiarities of puerperal insanity, as 
observed in the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, published in a former number of 
this Journal.^ Since that time I have met with several cases, which have 
strongly confirmed my opinions based on that inquiry, and strengthened 
especially the more important results as to diagnosis, treatment and progno- 
sis. Further consideration and observation of this series of diseases, gene- 
rally classed under the one head of puerperal insanity, viz., insanity of preg- 
nancv, puerperal insanity, and insanity of lactation, have led me to further 
conclusions which were not embodied in the original paper, conclusions 
which tend to point out more fully the necessity for considering them as sep- 
arate and distinct forms of disease. It is not presumed that these observa- 
tions are entirely original ; there is little doubt that the same remarks have 
been made by physicians under whose care such cases are placed, but no 
notice is taken in any systematic work on mental affections of many of the 
salient points of the disease, and some have been omitted in the pamphlets 
especially devoted to the subject. 

On reflection, a difficulty suggested itself in the fact that these diseases very 
often run one into the other, — that the insanity of pregnancy does not gene- 
rally cease with labor, and Uiat mental symptoms occasionally occur within 
two or three months after delivery, before the system of the patient could be 
so' exhausted by nursing as to produce insanity from anajmia, — thus render- 
ing accurate classification difficult or impossible. Again, the variety ^in the 
form of aberration in each class militated against the idea of pathognomonic 
symptons. But a careful revision of the tables obviated these difficulties to 
a very considerable extent, and proved beneficial in demonstrating more 
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faUy that, with very rare exceptionB, the several diseafies are evidenced by 
weU-marked, pecuhar, and persistent indications. 

On glancinff over the tables (pp. 1025-1028, vol. x.), it will be seen that 
there is a marked preponderance of certain mental symptoms in the aggre- 
gate of each class. Thus, in insanity of pregnancy, 20 are reported as cases 
of melancholia, 6 as moral perversion ana dypsomania ; in pueperal insanity 
proper 53 as cases of acute mania, 15 melancholia ; in insanity of lactation, 
melancholia 39, acute mania 10. The balance of exceptional cases, demen- 
tia and epileptic insanity, seemed so slight as to lead to the su^estion that 
they were not exceptional, but that circumstances connected with them had 
not been ascertained, or that material svmptoms had been overlooked in 
the report. In many instances this proved to be true, la others the lapse of 
time was so great as to make inquiry impossible. 

To a certaia extent there alwavs exists a source of fallacy in observations 
based on the case-books of a public hospital. This depends on the imper- 
fect, at times false, information obtained with the patient. This remark 
extends to aU classes of the insane, rich or poor, as regards Khe obtaining of 
a history of previous attacks, hcriditary predisposition, and even the earlier 
symptoms of the disease. I reiterate this common complaint of all asylum 
pnysicians, partly in order to excuse us fVom a not unfrequent accusation, 
that of not inquiring into the previous history of patients, and of ignorance 
of very important Tacts tending to an accurate diagnosis of cases placed 
under our charge. The fault seldom lies with us. Amongst the higher 
classes relatives suppress the truth, or even pervert it. In the case of paupers, 
inspectors of poor frequently, from negligence, ignorance, or carelessness, 
do not furnish the information demanded in the statutoxy statement, which 
is in itself insufficient. It is careful in its inquiries as to the age, sex, and 
religious denomination of the patient, but does not insist on important 
points, such as previous habits, state of health, disposition, and character. 
This statement not only does no good, but often misleads, but could be 
rendered of great benefit if, more particularly in the case of paupers, the 
parochial surgeon were required to furnish such information instead of the 
inspector of poor. In certain cases this is impossible ; but in a large number, 
the medical man of the parish is acquainted with the whole history of the 
patient, but has no opportunity of notifying to the asylum physician facts 
material to the proper treatment of the case. In a disease dependent upon 
actual structural derangement, but which is often only characterized by 
mental alienation, too close inquiry is impossible ; and were we furnished in 
every case with a fiill and particular report, there can be little doubt that a 
larger proportion of recoveries would ensue. It must consist with the ex- 
penence of every alienist that where an accurate history of the bodily 
ailments has been furnished, the patient has soonest recovered mental heaJUi 
or if such was not the happy result, the minds of friends have been satis- 
fied by a distinct prognosis. 

These observations may seem beside the mark ; they were however sug- 
gjested by the consideration of those cases whose S3rmptoms seemed excep- 
tional to the mass. But it /may be well to examine separately each of the 
diseases referred to. 

Insanity of Pregnancy . 

Out of a series of 28 cases of this form of disease, only two are reported 
as characterized by mania. On more particular inquiry, it was discovered 
that one of these women had suffered from an attack of true puerperal insan- 
ity after a previous confinement, of which no history had been afforded, and 
vmich was only ascertained by the merest accident. Moreover, she had 
been subject to recurrent attacks at intervals, and therefore it was to be 
expected that the afiection, with the symptoms of mania, should reapp(^ 
during pregnancy, predisposed as she was to insanity in that form The 
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other case occurred too long ago for inquiry ; but as it stands solitary in a 
^long series, there is presumptive evidence that it was of a similar nature 
"with the one last alluded to. Mania is not the symptom one would expect 
to appear during pregancy ; melancholy, with or without moral perversions 
seem not unnatui*al consequences. There are few fecund women who do not 
evince some s^ptoms, however slight, of a reflex affection of the facultie, 
in the form of morbid appetites or longings, or change of temper and dispo- 
sition ; should these go on to actual insanity, moral perversion or melan- 
cholv are the most likely results, and, as shown by experience, are so. I 
think it will be found that in those rare instances where mania occurs, the 
patient has previously been the subject of insanity in that form, and there- 
lore that we are justified in laying down that melancholy, occasionally asso- 
ciated with moral insanity, is the mental 83rmptom characterizing the insanity 
of pregnancy. 

Cases are on record in which the insanity of pregnancy is said to have dis- 
appeared with labour. This does not seem to be a common result ; in fact, 
even if the mental symptoms abate or entirely disappear before confine- 
ment, the rule is that they again present themselves. If they persist up to 
that period, an improvement is often noticeable for a week or more ; but, 
as far as my observation goes, and it is confirmed by that of others, they 
generally crop out again for a shorter or longer space of time. This tend- 
ency to recurrence will, however, be more fuDy alluded to when considering 
puerperal insanity proper. 

The following cases seem to me to illustrate the insanity of pregnancy 
pretty fully : — 

A. B., married, tet. 23, wife of labourer. Her mother became insane late 
in life. 

This woman was naturally of cheerful disposition, steady, and indus- 
trious. During the third month of her first pregnancy she became very 
much depressed in spirits and took a strong aversion to her husband. She 
suffered much from the usual S3rmptoms of pregnancy. The melancholy 
rapidly became more intense. She attempted suicide by cutting her throat, 
but did not succeed in hurting herself severely. She never evinced any 
definite delusion. She was for three months under treatment, and improved 
so much as to be to all appearance well, and was discharged recovered. 
She was confined in due course ; the labor was natural, although somewhat 
prolonged. Three weeks after, the depression and melancholy returned, 
and she was again sent to the asylum, where she remained for three months, 
gi'adually improving, and was again discharged recovered. She has bom 
two children since then, but no recurrence of the malady has been observed. 
A. C, set. 21, married, wife of tradesman. Her sister and maternal aunt 
have been insane, the latter under treatment on three several occasions in an 
asylum. 

During the fifth month of her first confinement she became veiy low- 
spirited and depressed. She attempted suicide by drowning, but did not 
succeed in her intention, from the shallowness of the water, although she 
persevered for several hours. The attempt was made in the sea, where the 
sands were not deeply covered, and extended so far out as to make it difli- 
cult or impossible for her to reach deep water, so that as the tide receded she 
was always left high, if not dry, after each effort to affect her purpose. 
From this melancholy state she partially recovered, and her baby was bom 
in due course. Eleven weeks after its birth she deliberately strangled it, and 
then attempted to poison herself with laudanum. At the instance of the 
Pi*ocurator-fiscal she was visited in prison by Drs. Maelagan and Skae, who 
reported on her case. On the various occasions these gentlemen saw her 
she seemed happy and contented, exhibiting symptons of a morbid exalta- 
tion, talking of the prison being a palace to her, and was occasionally mildly 
excitable. On certificates being granted that she was convalescent from an 
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attack of *' suicidal and homicidal insanity/' she was removed to Morning- 
side. On admission she seemed perfectly happy, made herself quite at 
home, and settled at once to work. Her mind was evidently very weak, 
she was facile and reserved. A few weeks after her admission, I got her to 
converse about her child, and her motives for destro3ring it. She was not in 
the least confused nor (Ud she seem to appreciate her position. She sidd 
that her impression at the time was that it would be happier if it was dead, 
and that she attempted suicide so that her husband might not be taunted 
with having a murderess for a wife. She expressed no remorse or regret 
She continued in this state for nearly two months, when she again became 
depressed and melancholy, crying bitterly at times, as she said, about her 
child, but in no way alluding to her own guilt. At the next menstrual 
period she again took a low turn, but not so severely as on the former occa- 
sion. Both attacks lasted about a week. She soon afterwards began to 
improve, her expression brightened, she worked cheerfully, saw her husband 
frequently, and loiued in all the amusements. She became a great favorite 
both with attendants and patients. Menstruation was always regular. Six 
months after admission she was discharged, on the authority of the Procur- 
ator-fiscai, recovered. Within two years after her discharge she was again 
confined. She passed through her pregnancy without a bad svmptom, and 
made a good and perfect recovery. Her mind was not affected. 

B. E., set, 35, wife of tradesman ; naturally cheerful, although thoughtful 
and reserved ; steady and industrious ; educated in one of the public ho^i- 
tals ; mother of several children. There exists strong hereditary predispo- 
sition, her mother having died in one of the Musselbuigh asylums, which 
event,* and the death of one of her children, are the alleged causes of her in- 
sanity. 

She admits that, during the third month of her last pregnancy, she took 
morphia with the intention of committing suicide, and also bought oxalic 
acid for the same purpose ; the oxalic acid she threw away, and now has the 
delusion that she thereby caused the death of ten children ,- she also thinks 
that she is constantly watched by the police, and must suffer a public death 
for her crimes. Bodily health weak ; pale and bilious. 

These delusions she seems to have kept to herself till a month after her 
confinement, on her admitting them to her friends she was sent to the 
asylum. It is possible that they never existed till subsequent to delivery, 
and that not till then delusion complicated the symptoms of melancholy. 
On admission she was dull, anxious, and fearful, had a vague dread that she 
was to be taken away somewhere, was idle, listless, and desponding. When 
asked how she was, she only answered, ''miserable." She was ordered 
nourishing diet, iron, and other tonics. No great improvement manifested 
itself for upwards of four months, when she began to work a little, and occa- 
sionally admitted that she had no real cause for anxiety. A marked change 
for the better, however, came over her after a very severe attack of influenza, 
the delusions were much more under her control, and the lucid intervals 
became more frequent and prolonged. Seven months after admission, she 
was discharged on the sanction of the General Board of Lunacy, although 
not quite well, but it was thought that change might be beneficial, it happily 
was so, and she is now in the full posession of her faculties. 

It would be needless to cite more cases of a similar nature, althou^ I 
could easily do so. No two cases are exactly alike, but the ^eat l^Sing 
symptoms agree, differing no more than is observable in eveiy disease accord- 
ing^ to idiosyncrasy or circumstances. 

The case of A. C. was certified as one of ''suicidal and homicidal insan- 
ity," but this was done solely for the purpose of giving a name. The act of 
homicide was distinctly recognised by the eminent physicians, who certified 
as the result of a perverted train of thought consequent upon a peculiar 
bodily condition. Homicidal impulse accompanies many other well-marked 
forms of insanity, — e,g., epileptic insanity, — but no one would consider a 
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homicidal epileptic, a case of " homicidal insanity," anymore than he would 
designate the albuminuria of scariatina " Bright s disease," simply from the 
fact that this symptom is common to both maladies. The cases stand apart. 
A homicide is committed by a puerperal female,— hers is a case of puerperal 
insanity. A similar act is committed by an epileptic, — his is a case of epil- 
eptic insanity. Albuminuria supervenes on scarlatina ; this does not make 
the case one of Bright's disease, although the same symptom results. No 
Insane impulse can exist independent or a causatlng structural change. To 
class all homicidal lunatics together is simply begging the question; we 
might as well content ourselves with calling all exanthemata by the common 
name of spotted diseases, without further £stinction. 

The last case I shall instance of this form of disease is one in which mel- 
ancholy was associated with moral perversion in the form of dipsomania. 
It seems doubtful whether the latter ever exists by itself; if so it is rare. 
The strong probability is, that it is the result of the depression — the patient 
takes to stimulants to alleviate her distressing sensations, and in so doing 
becomes subject to the usual results of drunkenness. Should the case not 
improve, the moral perversion overrides the original melancholy, and, as in 
the following instance, becomes the leading characteristic of the insanity. 

J. M. B., sBt. 26, married; of limited education; naturally of cheerful tem- 
perament. Her mind was affected after her second pregnancy, but she made 
a good recovery. She had also a slight return after her third and fourth con- 
finements. On her becoming pregnant for the fifth time, a great change 
came over her whole nature ; she became at first irritable, unsettled, and 
excitable, and then untruthfhl and intemperate, pawning or selling her 
household effects, her own, husband's, ana children's clothes to procure 
drink ; was lost to all sense of decency. As gestation advanced, she exhib- 
ited suicidal tendencies, and at last became so dangerous to her husband as 
to make her removal to an asylum imperative. This state of matters was 
directly opposed to her natural disposition. From being cheerful, she had 
become melancholy and depressed, on which the more serious symptoms 
had supervened in the order above described. 

On her admission she soon showed the character of her disease in lying, 
stealing, annoying her fellow-patients, pretending various ailments, and gen- 
erally making as much fuss and getting as much attention as possible. On 
several occasions she tried the effect of hysterics, but soon gave them up 
when she found tiiat they did not attract much sympathy or notice. She in- 
vented the most ingeniously contrived stories reflecting on the character of 
all around her, fully understanding the "lie with the circumstance." This 
state of matters continued for nearly three months Avith but slight ameliora- 
tion, when a sudden improvement took place ; she began to work a little in 
the gallery, ceased to steal and lie, and her conduct and demeanor became 
quite natural, kind, pleasan*, and agreeable. Her recovery took place at the 
commencement of the fifth month of pregnancy. 

She was confined in due course, but shortly afterwards the melancholy re- 
turned, and she made a most determined attempt at suicide by taking a con- 
siderable quantity of black hellebore. From the effects ol this drug, she 
was saved by the use of the stomach pump. On her readmission she was 
deeply melancholy, and suffered much from the milk. By the usual appliances 
rfie was soon relieved from this ; and tonics, iron, and good diet were admin- 
istered, with such good effects as to enable her to leave the asylum in two 
months, quite well. 

Three months after her discharge she again became pregnant, and again 
the moral perversion returned in, if possible, greater force than on the pre- 
vious occasion. To it was now superadded a series of delusions as to her 
husband and neighbors of a suspicious character. From this it was prog- 
nosed that the disease would be much less amenable to treatment. Tms 
state of matters went on with littie intermission till her child was bom, a 
fine healthy boy ; the labor was tedious, but she made a good recovery, 

23 
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The following is the entry in the case-book three months afterwards: — ''No 
improvement in her mental condition. A more complete moral penrerdon 
could not exist in any one. She lies, steals, tells the nastiest stories without 
a blush, has not a grain of gratitude in her composition, inrents the most 
dangerous stories against those who have been kindest to her, and seems, in 
fact, to be an incarnation of evil. She became quite unbearable in the sick- 
room, so her baby was weaned, and she was removed to another part of the 
house." A^in, four months after, — ** She broke a number of panes of ^lass 
to-day. Judgment, powers of reflection, and self-control much impaired. 
Neat and tidy.'* Subsequently, she again improved, and was removed by her 
husband ; but it has since been ascertained that being again pregnant, her 
old malady has reappeared. She is now a patient in the asylum. 

Puerperal InmrUty, 

There is no section of the tables illustrative of puerperal insanity which I 
am so anxious to amend as Section 5, Table 11, page 1026, May i860. Oat 
of 78 cases of puerperal insanitv, 58 are there stated to have been character- 
ized by acute mania, 15 by melancholia, 4 acute dementia, and 1 epileptic 
insanity. 

There is not any system of medical nomenclature which leaves such a wide 
margin for the taste and fancy as the existing one of mental diseases ; and, 
consequently, we often find one man calhng a case one of melancholia 
which another designates dementia, or a difference of opinion arising as to 
acute dementia and mania. The distinction between the last two forms of 
aberration is so very slight and ill-defined as to I'ender them mere matters of 
degree. Unluckily, in compiling the tables, the nomenclature of each re- 
porter was adopted, and thus this section became complicated, as it was 
found, on further inquiry, that the symptoms in the four cases of so-called 
acute dementia were equally those of mania, — in fact, in some respects pre- 
ponderated strongly in favor of puerperal mania. I would therefore amend 
this section by classing these 4 acute dements under the head of acute mania, 
thus making 57 cases of acute mania out of a total of 73. The one instance 
of epileptic insanity is certainly exceptional, and must be regarded as such. 
15 cases remain under the head of melancholia. Regarding these, Uie 
curious fact was made out that mme showed symptoms 01 insamty until ax- 
teen days after labor. The liability to recurrence of the melancholy origin- 
ating during pregnancy, after labor, suggested the strong probability that not 
a few, at least, of these melancholy puerperal patients miirht have' been the 
subjects of morbid depression previous to confinement. Inquiry was made 
in the very few cases in which it was possible to do so, and the conviction 
was strengthened, although not positively confirmed. My opinion on this 
point is based on cases which have been under my own observation, and it is 
that the insanity of pregnancy frequently recurs after labor, and that it never 
does so in any other form than that of melancholy. Within the last few 
weeks two cases have come under my care which bear out this idea. Both 
were much depressed (one suicidal) during pregnancy ; in both the same 
symptom returned about a month after confinement. I believe pu^petal 
insanity to be a thing by itself, characterized by a constant train of symp- 
toms of a maniacal character, and that the melancholy which occasiom^y 
supervenes some time after labor is but the recurrence of the insanity of 
pregnancy. This seems the more likely when we consider that the excite- 
ment consequent on confinement has almost abated by the time when this 
symptom presents itself, that the patient has, in a large minority of cases, le- 
turned after sixteen days to the condition she was in previous to labor, and 
that her constitution has not had time to be debilitated by nursing. 

It has been said by no less an authority than Dr. Gooch that no physidan 
could by simply looking at and examining a patient, dispose that hen 
was a case of puerperal insanity, unless her history was at tJie same time 
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afforded hini. This I take the liberty of doubting, and will instance a case 
in point. A woman was brought some months ago to the Royal Edinburgh 
Asylum by the police, under a certificate of emergency, in a mghly maniacal 
condition. No information could be afforded further than that she had been 
found in this state by the police, and had been at once removed to the 
asylum. There was no other evidence whatever ; but the physicians who 
saw her on admission, before she was taken to the ward, immediately came 
to the conclusion that she was suffering from puerperal mania. Within a 
few days the inspector of poor of her parish informed them that she had been 
confined five days previous to her admission. 

The puerperal mania has S3rmptom8 which, as a rule, cannot be mistaken 
for any other form of insanity, with perhaps one exception, — mania a potu ; 
but even here there are points of diagnosis which are very prominent. The 
bodily symptoms are at direct variance with the mental. She is pale, cold, 
often clammy, with a quick, small, irritable pulse, features pinched, gene- 
rally weak in the extreme, at times almost collapsed-looking. But withal 
she is blatantly noisy, incoherent in word and gesture ; she seems to have 
hallucinations of vision, staring wildly at imaginary objects, seizes on any 
word spoken by those near her which suggests for a moment a new volume 
of words, catches at anything or any one about her, picks at the bed-clothes, 
curses and swears, wiU not lie in bed, starts up constantly as if vaguely 
anxious to wander away, and over all there is a characteristic obscenity and 
lasciviousness. Suicide is often attempted, but in a manner which shows 
that it is not the result of any direct cerebration ; she may wildly throw 
herself on the floor, attempt to jump from the window, or draw her cap- 
strings round her throat, but there is no method about it, it is an impulse, 
the incentive of which is purely abstract. 

This description of course applies to the severest class of cases, but it is 
taken from the recollection of not a few. Even where the symptoms are 
not so acute, the same to^ne exists ; and the shorter the time after its super- 
yention, the more acute and marked the mania, and more rapid the recov- 
ery. Ajb was remarked in the original paper, masturbation is sometimes 
noticed, but this is the result more of a wish to allay than excite irritation. 
The obscenity of word and manner often continues for a time during conval- 
escence. 

Since the first paper was published, several cases of puerperal insanity 
have come under my notice. In these particular attention was directed to 
the state of the urine, and in none was the presence of albumen detected, 
with one exception, and in that the lochial discharge was excessive. It has 
been said in describing the symptoms of puerperal insanity that the patient 
" is pale, cold, often clammy, with a quick, smail, irritable pulse, features 
pinched, generally weak in the extreme, at times almost collapsed-looking.*' 

In the work of Drs. Tuke and Bucknill on "Psychological Medicine," p. 
269, it is stated as follows : — There is, however, a class of cases in which 
the pulse and other symptoms indicate an inflammatory condition of the 
system, and such cases are of a much more serious character. Dr. Bur- 
rows noticed them chiefly in connection with the first secretion of milk, on 
the fourth or fifth day. Some of these are examples of phrenitis, and not 
properly of mania. Frequency of pulse is a symptom of primary import- 
ance. An inflammatory state of the pulse is mdeed a most serious symp- 
tom ; and why ? Because it indicates not phrenitis, which is excemvdy 
rare, but inflammation of some internal organ, of which the usual symp- 
toms are masked by the mental affection. Tlie latency of the symptoms 
of acute and chronic diseases amongst the insane is one of liie great 
difficulties asylum physicians have to contend against. Phthisis may exist 
for years undetected, were it not for the stethoscope, without cough, sweats, 
emaciation, or hectic, till the disease is very far advanced. Tuberculosis of 
other organs may run its course without any indication of its presence. 
Caries and necrosis kill without pain, most extensive abscesses collect with- 
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out causing inconyenience. I have known dements die of tjrplioid fero' 
without any symptom but diarrhoea. This peculiarity extends to inflamma- 
tion of all the internal oreans. Reflex action is impaired amongst the 
insane; — this is exemplified in a small way by the idiot as he sits with a 
drop hanging from his nose without any irritation of that organ; in a 
greater, by the dement or chronic maniac dying of consumption, bronchitis, 
or pleurisy, without cough or pain, however extensive the internal disturb- 
ance may be. This remark applies equally to the subject of puerperal insan- 
ity, in whom inflammation of vital organs may exist lotihout a tymptomftirthtr 
than a dightly inflamnuUory puke, and I have known even this symptom 
absent. But where it is present the prognosis must be unfavorable. I am 
sorry to admit that, in my experience, wMch extends to four cases compli- 
cated with internal inflammation, — two of bronchitis, one each of peritoni- 
tis and pelvic cellulitis, — the result was invariably lataL There may have 
been circumstances in these cases which tended to such an issue, such as 
aggravation of the disease produced by the moving of the patient from her 
home, and consequent cold and exposure ; nevertheless it justifies the con- 
clusion that any such combination must be looked upon as serious in the 
extreme.* 

On the other hand, puerperal mania of itself does not kill, and, where you 
have to combat it alone, not only death need not be ds^eaded, but, in the 
very large proportion of cases, a return to sanity may be prognosticated. It 
is, perhaps, the most curable form of insanity. This statement is made ad- 
visedly, but does not extend to those cases which are placed under asylum 
treatment as a dernier remrt, 

A strong protest must be here entered against the routine treatment which 
we so often see, more especially in the country, carried out quite indiscrim- 
inately. To shave and apply cold to the head, administer tartar emetic, 
purge and blister, are not uncommon remedies (!) applied where mania ex- 
ists. In puerperal insanity this (bad) treatment insures a lapse into demen- 
tia, — ^the patient can resist the disease, but not the remedy ; each dose of 
antimony, each cold application, each blister puts the case further and further 
beyond the control of the physician. In the Fife and Kinross Asylum are 
some sad instances of women slightly but hopelessly demented, of whom 
there can be no doubt that if thev had been treated in any of our public 
asylums they would now be useful members of society. 

Drugs seem of no avail ; opiates, more especially, do more harm than 
good. A large dose ^ven at the very first inoication of insanity is said to 
have the effect of cuttmg short the attack ; this I cannot speak to, but repeat 
the statement previously made, — that when it has fairly established itself 
although lar^e doses of opium mav moderate the intensity, they tend to pro- 
long the penod of the mania. Stimulants seem to feed the excitement with- 
out increasing the bodily strenffth. The best calmative is food which can 
be easilv assimilated ; it should be administered frequently, in small quanti- 
ties. The patient has a better chance of sleep after a dose of bee^tea than 
after a dose of morphia. The bowels are often in a very constipated state,— 
this condition must be attended to cautiously. Above all, careml nursing is 
the great element of success, — the patient should never be left for a moment 
tiU a sound sleep indicates approaching convalescence. 

The following cases are extracted fVom the records of the Edinbmgh 
Royal Asylum, and were reported by myself: — 

B. C, aet. 82, married ; in good circumstances ; naturaily frank and cheer- 
ful ; mother of five children. 

The following history of her case was sent with her. She received a great 

1 Paerperal paraphrenitis 1b >y no means denied. Two probable eaeee are aHnded to in the 
previoiis paper. Bat it is of rare oocorrenoe, and may be mistaken for paerperal insaniti' as- 
sociated with internal inflammation. Marked head tymptoim always, however, Indicate the 
diagnosis. 
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shock when she was three months gone in pregnancy with her fifth child, 
from an attempt at bm*glaiy being made on her house when her husband was 
absent, but no symptoms of anything like insanity supervened. She was 
doing well up to the seventh day after her confinement, which was a some- 
what protracted one, and succeeded by considerable haemorrhage. On that 
day, however, when sitting up in bed, a few friends being present, the dis- 
charges suddenly ceased, and shortly afterwards she became maniacal. 

On admission she was so weak as to be considered almost moribund, but 
fearfiiUy excited, causing astonishment as to how so much noise could be 
produced by one so debilitated. The face was blanched, eyes wild and 
staring, pulse small and quick, surface cold and clammy ; she was so ex- 
hausted as to necessitate her being carried to bed. Her mania was of the 
wildest description, she incoherently raved that she had brought forth dogs 
instead of children, recognized old friends in the strangers now around her, 
cried that her food had been poisoned, pointed to imaginary objects, and at 
intervals screamed loudly. She could with difficulty be restrained in bed, 
requiring the constant attendance of two nurses to control her. During the 
first night of her residence she was utterly sleepless, the mental symptoms 
not in the least abating. She was ordered drachm doses of the solution of 
the muriate of morphia, which were persevered in till she had taken one 
ounce, but sleep was not produced. Brandy, custard, and beef-tea were ad- 
ministered. Date of admission, January 26th. 

29th January. — No improvement ; mental excitement has continued since 
admission ; to-day 3 1. doses of Squire's tincture of Indian hemp, pushed to 
half an ounce, produced sleep for a short time, and some degree of com- 
posure. {Douhtfid; more Ukdy to be the retmU of exhaxuAwn^ and the beneficial 
effect of nutriment aiid nursing), 

30^i.— Nervously excited, screams fearftilly at the slightest sound. 
{Probably the result of the cannabift). 

dl«^. --Somewhat stronger, but still in a most precarious condition, as the 
excitement continues though not to such an extent as on admission. To take 
16 drops of tincture of steel three times a day. 

\Oiti February. — Since last entry this patient has gradually improved, but 
is still veiy weak. A small abcess has formed over the right nipple, also on 
both thumbs ; on being opened they discharged healthy pus. 

\Sth. — To-day she menstruated, — the discharge was not great, but the pain 
was considerable. The skin over the sacrum shows symptoms of brealdng. 
Tincture of arnica to be applied. Attendant still to be constantly with her. 
She now takes her food ravenously, and her general health is much stronger. 
Her mind is also much more composed, although she requires the cannabis 
at night. She spoke quite rationally to-day for the first time. Oleum morr- 
hu» prescribed, but it produced diarrhoea. 

16&. — To-day, rose from bed for a couple of hours. Very weak still. 
Skin over sacrum quite healed. She now takes a pint of porter and four 
ounces of wine daily. Nervousness continues, and the delusions occasion- 
ally return, more particularly when she wakes suddenly ; they aie assuming 
a religious character. 

2\8t. — Sleeps well without opiates. 

23rf.— Not so well, rather restless at night. Draught to be continued. 

26t/i. — So restless as to require the nurse to sleep with her in the same bed. 
Saw her husband to-dav with no bad result 

Scf ifarc^.— Nurse still sleeping with her ; requires the draught at night. 
To-day ordered valerianate of zinc and quinine, a a gr. ii. 

4^. — Attempted suicide to-day by sticking knitting-needle into her neck, 
but did not succeed in injuring herself much. StilT very noisy at times ; 
ordered a slight shower-bath morning and evening. 

9th. — Sleeps about three hours each night ; on awakening is very noisy. 

1st April. — Since last entry has improved very much in mind and body. 
The narcotics have been discontinued. 
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2Sth. — Still improYing although slowly. Tonics have been continued. 

20thAfay. — Is slowly but gradually recovering. Still very childish, and oc- 
casionally plays very puerile pranks. 

For the next two months her progression toward sanity seemed to be 
effected by fits and starts. She would improve a little, continue in that state 
for a fortnight, and then make another step in the right direction. About the 
end of June, she was sent out on trial, but returned of her own accord in a 
few days, saying that she preferred the asylum. She on two occasions sub^ 
sequently wrote letters containing incoherent nonsense bearing on religion, 
and at times would dress herself fantasticallv, but, notwithstanding, her re- 
covery progressed favorably step by step, and, on the 20th of August she was 
discharged recovered. She has since been confined twice, wi& no bad re- 
sults. 

This case is reported in extenw to illustrate that the treatment by narcoUcs 
was a mistake ; the continuance and recurrence of the mania was long and 
frequent, and I very much fear it was the result of the large doses of opi- 
ates. This opinion is confirmed by the fact tliat all subsequent cases under 
my cai-e have recovered comparatively rapidly without their employment 
Nor did the stimulants produce any lasting good : the ultimate recovery de- 
pended much more on cai'eful and nutricious diet, nursing, quiet, and absence 
of exciting influences. 

Case 2.-<E. R., tet. 25.,manicd; trade, hat-binder; eight days insane; 
first attack ; her annt is an inmate of Momingside Asylum 

This woman became violently maniacal two days after the birth of her 
first child, and was sent to the asylum eight days after the appearance of in- 
sanity. She was exceedingly weak on admission, small quick pulse, pale 
and blanched. She was noisy, and, as far as she could be, violent, curaine 
and swearing, obscene in speech and action. On being put to bed appeared 
to masturbate violently, and could with diflSculty be restrained, bent to 
sick-room. Ordered beef-tea and custard, to be frequently administered in 
small quantities; attendant to be constantly with her. She was utterly 
sleej)le8s ; the excitement continuing without intermission, and of a chan&c> 
ter resembling that of delirium tremens. She had distinct delusions as to 
personal identity. On the tliird night, she slept for four hours, and the 
symptoms abated markedly afterwara, the obscenity persisting longest. A 
fortnight after admission she was up, her strength having materially improv- 
ed, as also the mental condition ; she was, however, mischievous and erotic 
for two months, with a slight degree of exaltation. Tonics and careftil diet- 
ing were the only remedies employed. The insanity gradually disappeared, 
and she was discharged recovered in less than four months. 

Cask 8. — A. B., married; formerly a teacher. Immediately after her 
first confinement she was attacked with acute maniacal symptoms, the labor 
was natural, but the child died a fortnight afterwards. Her mother states 
that she was exceedingly violent, and attempted* to destroy her child, and 
subsequently her own life. This condition lasted for five weeks when she 
was brought to the asylum. On admission she was excited, though taciturn, 
and attempted to swallow a brooch during the first night of her residence. 
She walked up and down, and even when induced to sit could not stay quiet 
for a moment, jumping about and fidgeting. She had delusions as to per- 
sonal identity. Quite sleepless. An attendant was ordered to be constantly 
with her. An abscess of the ri^ht mamma was discharging freely. Tonics 
and nourishing diet were prescribed. After a few days she began to sleep 
better, and the restlessness decraased ; she took to singing and playing the 
piano. Her manner was characterized by a considerable degree of amative- 
ness ; when moving about she grimaced and conducted herself in a playftiUy 
ludicrous fashion. A marked change came over her for the better shortiiy 
after the sinus of the breast had been freely laid open, and the wound com- 
menced to heal. The expression of her face, which had previously been 
rather repulsive, became pleasant and agreeable, she gradwly gave up her 
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restless habits altogether, and was at last induced to sew. When the breast 
had quite healed, the symptoms disappeared, a little waywardness and intol- 
erance of control excepted, and she soon became the life of the gallery and 
a great favorite. She subsequently had one or two slight melancholy fits, 
but within six months of her admission she was discharged perfectly re- 
covered. 

It is in my power to bring forward a long series of such cases, but the 
above seem to illustrate the general characteristics and successful treatment 
of the disease. The period of excitement lasted from five days to three 
weeks, always leaving behind a degree of dementia, the last delusions to dis- 
appear being those as to i)er8onal identity ; in some a slight melancholy was 
observed, but not deep seated. The treatment seldom altered, except as to 
the nature of tlie tonics. As the mind re-established itself and the more 
violent symptoms were overcome, porter or wine was administered, and at 
this staffe proved highly beneficial. 

The following cases illustrate a non-successful issue. 

J. H., set. 30., "married; formerly house-servant; three days insane; 
first attack ; cause, childbirth. Respectable education, cheerful disposition, 
habits steady and industrious. A sister is said to have suffered in the same 
way after childbirth. " Admitted 20th May. 

Bodily health reported as "weaker than usual, health as good as possible, 
having been only confined of her first child after an easy labor." 

The history of this case, beyond that given in the statement, is, that a 
fortnight ago she was confined and continued very well until tliree days ago, 
when symptoms of insanity set in. On admission she was fearfully violent 
and destructive, noisy and loquacious. The pulse was sornewfuit Ic/io , She 
was very weak. We were informed that previous to admission she had been 
treated with antimony for the purpose of allaying the excitement. She was 
put to bed in the sick-room, and ordered wine, beef-tea, and custard. To be 
under special observation. During the afternoon the pulse became of better 
character, and the patient seemed stronger. She complained of pain over 
the abdomen, but not more than might have been expected in a woman so 
recently confined ; the bowels were opened by an enema. 

21st May. — Has not slept during the night, still noisy, swearing and curs- 
ing, with difficulty kept in bed. To continue on the same diet and stimu- 
lants. During the day the symptoms did not abate. Towards the evening 
she was somewhat quieter, and seemed inclined to sleep. Pulse improved. 

22d. —Early tliis morning symptoms of sinking set in, which were not re- 
lieved by the administration of stimulants. At 7 A. M., the extremities were 
quite cold, but the excitement was not abated. At 9, she was evidently fast 
sinking-— there was a lucid interval of about an hour. She died at 10 
A.M. 

On post-mortem examination, extensive pelvic cellulitis was found ; sev- 
eral ounces of pus were discovered. A thin plate of osteophyte was observed 
on the diira mater, under-frontal and par.etal bones. Grey matter congested ; 
white matter oedematous. 

Mrs. B. B., set. 25, admitted loth April; "married; kept house; Pro- 
testant ; first attack ; insane for four days ; supix)sed cause, childbirth. No 
hereditary predisposition." 

This laiiy was admitted in a state of great exhaustion and considerably ex- 
cited. Her appearance was typically one of puerperal insanity, — ^the wild 
staring eyes, catching at trifies, resembling somewhat delirium tremens, were 
very characteristic. She had delusions as to personal identity. Her move- 
ments were often indecent. She had been confined nine days when the 
mania appeared. It was her third child ; all her family having been bom 
within four years. She was very ansemic. The confinement had been 
natural, with only slight heemorrhage. 

IBth AftrU, — Is very excited, — has not slept. She is fed with Liebig's ex- 
tract, Jelly, milk, etc. 
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17£A. — ^Asyet no sleep; still excited; picking at bedclothes. Her eyes 
follow imaginary objects. 

ISth, — Slept a little this morning. After she awoke, her pulse was fonnd 
to be 140, tongue dry. About 4 P. M., she took a fit of syncope, so profound 
that she was Uiought to be dead. 

19^1.— Symptoms of bronchitis have set in, her pulse is very ouick, small, 
weak. 160 ; at times so rapid that it cannot be counted. Dr. M. Duncan was 
called in to see her. 

18^. — Ordered mustard to the chest, and an expectorant mixture ; to get 
wine. 

20th.'— She has great difficulty in expectorating ; weaker; has had another 
attack of syncope. 

21si, — ^Much weaker. 

22d, — No better,— worse in fact; to get brandy in small quantities, and 
often. 

28d— At times is nearly suffocated by the bronchitic discharge ; very weak; 
sinking ; still very insane. 

2ith. — Moribund from suffocation. 

25th, — Died this afternoon at 5 p. m. Post-mortem examination was not 
allowed. 

There exists a small class of cases midway between puerperal mania and 
insanity of lactation, viz., those whose insanity supervenes between one and 
three months alter confinement. A large number of these, as has been al- 
ready said, are depending on a recurrence of the insanity developed daring 
pregnancy, but there do occur instances where no such previous aberration 
has been noticed. These are complicated cases, usually dependent on a 
weakened state of the system from too rapid child-bearinf. For instance, a 
woman of naturally weak constitution bears three children in four years, 
and early in the nursing of her last child shows symptoms of insanity. Mania 
is the usual symptom, but bears a stronger afflinity to that consequent on 
lactation than to puerperal mania. Still these are doubtful cases, and it is 
difficult to assign them to either class, but on the whole, it seems most pro- 
bable that they belong to the former. Profuse hssmorrhage also, in some 
rare instances, tends to the production of insanity at a lengthened period 
after labor; an anaemic condition being produced which is veiy liable to 
affect the mind. 

InMnity of Location. 

There is little to be added to the remarks made on this form of insanity in 
the statistical paper. It is distinctly the result of an ansemic state of the 
system, and in a modified form is not unfyeouently noticed among patients 
applying for advice in general hospitals, i^ursin^ women present them- 
selves complaining of symptoms of hysteria, resUessness at night, and a 
vague feeling of apprehension, over-action of the heart, bronchocele and 
exophthalmia freaucntly are present, aniemic bruits are heard on auscultation, 
and a morbid condition of the blood detected on microscopic examination. ^ 

These physical signs are frequently observable amongst those patients in 
whom insanity has been developed. The mental symptoms are either 
mania or melancholy, the latter being the more frequent, and accompanied 
by delusions either of a suspicious character or as to personal identi^% 
hatred of children, husband, or friends, and a strong suicidal tendency, — ^it is 
seldom, however, very profound. The mania is of an evanescent nature, 
violent whilst it lasts, but not associated with the obscenity observable in 

1 Vucolar Bronchocde and Exophthalmos. Dr. J. W. Bigble. Bdin. Ked. JoWn 
1808. PP.MT. 
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puerpet^ mania. In this fonn the insanity of lactation is more rapidly 
amenable to treatment than when melancholy exists ; but in both forms, 
when taken in time, the disease is readily curable. 

The following case illustrates the melancholia of the insanity of lacta- 
tion :— 

J. C, ffit. 32, married; wife of tradesman; mother of four children; has 
always been a very devoted mother and wife ; first attack ; her mother died 
insane. She has been nursing her baby for eleven months, and for the last 
few weeks it has been noticed that her manner and appearance have under- 
gone great change. She began to be suspicious of her husband, and at last 
took a positive dislike to him. On admission, a slight scar was observed on 
her neck, which she admitted she had caused by attempting to cut her throat. 
Her general appearance indicated anrcmia. A distinct bruit was detected, 
and cervical pulsation ; the eyeballs were protruding. She was exceedingly 
depressed ana nervous; said that she ** feared herself," that her husband had 
always been a ** guid man " to her, but that she could not overcome her 
hatred to him. To be under constant observation ; ordered nourishing diet 
and tinct. feni mur. For a few nights after admission, she was sleepless and 
restless, at times talking and muttering to herself. She was soon induced to 
sew and otherwise employ herself. Within a month considerable improve- 
ment took place in her bodily condition, but the mental symptoms did not 
materially abate. Shortly ahenvards, however, symptoms of convalescence 
set in ; she gradually but slowly became more active and energetic, evinced 
interest as to her husband and family, and slept soundly at night. A variety 
of employment was found for her, which she readily undertook, feeling that 
it was highly beneficial to her case ; the melancholy state had quite disap- 
peared five months after admission, when she was discharged recovered. 

The following case was characterized by mania ; — 

N. A., ffit. 35, admitted 10th December; "married; wife of laborer; 
Protestant. First attack, which has lasted ten days ; cause, nursing a child 
for eight months." One of the medical certificates stated as follows : — ** In- 
cessant talking ; now and again furious and diflScult of restraint ; eays she 
is with God ; says she is an angel, and the only one with God in heaven." 

This patient, on admission, was acutely maniacal, very violent, cursing 
and swearing, noisy night and day. She had a delusion as to the visiting 
physician being a young doctor whom she hated, and, accordingly, swore at 
and cursed him whenever he came near ; she also supposed that the head 
attendant was his mother, but took very kindly to her. Ordered to be kept 
in bed, with constant attendance, and to be supplied liberally with beef-tea 
and other nutritious diet. 

16th December. — Up to to-night Mrs. A. has been ver}- noisy and violent. 
On the reporter ^dsiting her at about 8 p. m. he found her lying with her face 
covered up with the sheet. On pulling it down the expression of her face 
was found to have undergone a great change since the morning, — it was 
quite natural,— and, on being addressed, she spoke rationally and civilly. 
Early in the forenoon she had taken a large meal consisting of bread and 
beef-tea, had slept shortly afterwards, and awoke in the state described. 

17th, — A slight remission to-day, chiefly evidenced by irritability of man- 
ner to other patients. 

l«t January. — Quite convalescent Od conversing with her about her late 
attack, she said that she recollected perfectly everything which occurred 
during her illness. She remembered that she entertained the delusion that 
the reporter was a doctor whom she disliked, and that the attendant was his 
mother; also that she had sworn at and abused him, apologising most peni- 
tently for so doing. 

12ih. — This day discharged recovered. 

Curable as these three diseases are, there exists a class of patients in which 
permanent bad efiects i*esult from the attack, — that in which the patient is 
congenitally weak-minded. Wretched, halt-idiotic girls, whose weakness 

24 
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has been taken adyantage of, become maniacal after confinement or daring 
nursing, and, although the mania disappears, a greater degree of imbecility 
is left after the attack than existed previously. In these patients, also, the 
disease is almost sure to recur with each confinement. 

In conclusicm, I would remark that the consideration of this long series of 
cases has convinced me of the necessity for a more accurate classification of 
so-called mental diseases. The one at present in use is unsatisfactory, arbi- 
trary, and perplexing. It is a mere begdng of the question. We might as 
well be content with the diagnosis of a disease as ** dropsy," irrespective of 
its cause, as mania unconnected with a specific bodily condition ; and if we 
succeed in so associating a mere symptom with its cause, why not give the 
disease a specified name ? Advances ai*e being made in the right direction. 
Dr. Skae of Morningside, some years ago proposed a scheme of classification 
based, not on the symptoms individually, but on a system of grouping 
peculiar symptoms and associating them with peculiar bodily conditions. 
This had been done already in the case of general paresis, epileptic insanity, 
pueqjeral insanity, senile insanity, etc., thus demonstrating that such 
a classification is possible. Dr. Clouston has described another well-marked 
fonn, — ** the Insanity of Tuberculosis," — and other papers have b3en pub- 
lished by Dr. JSkae's old pupils with a view of elaborating his system. That 
great difilcnlties stand in the way, and that the oiiginal scheme is impeifect 
an I requires modification i» true; ; but, tis our knowledge increases, so will it 
l»jc:)mj evidu'iit that this is the truL> theory on which to found a rational 
cla.ssification. 

A Singular Case of Necrosis, by Dr. Carlo Bcrarducci. — The case nar- 
rated under this heading is that of a woman, a native of Perugia, who 
surt'ered with somnambulism from the age of fifteen. Her father died insane; 
her mother was living, but had ovarian dropsy, and she had two brothers 
alive and in health, although one in his youth exhibited much extravagance 
of character. When five years old she nearly perished from smallpox, but 
afterwards grew stronger and enjoyed fair health, being subject, however, to 
headache, and of a melancholy disposition. At seven she was placed in a 
conventual school ; when eight, and again when twelve years old, she had 
a severe fall on the head, anS on one occasion was rendered insensible for a 
considerable time. At twelve menstruation was established, but not long 
after was suppressed by a fright she received, and did not reappear until her 
nineteenth year. It again ceased, and did not recur until she was twenty- 
two ; after which it was regular, but very deficient and painful. At the age 
of fitlteen somnambulism commenced ; she wandered at night and could not 
find her way back to her bed in the dormitory without the guidance of others. 
A lamp burned in the apartment, but she was quite unconscious of its light, 
although she could make her way to a particular window, having a well 
•below it, and ihrougli which she made attempts to get. She frequently 
called the doorke.*per to her, whom she would severely scold, alihiJUgh in 
her waking state she held this person in much fear and respect. At ei'ihJet'n 
she wiks removed frum tht; school and entered on service as a housemaid, the 
somnamhulisni sriil (jontiiiuing for six or i^even months. At length her mis- 
tress had her to si.'ep with her, when the morbid slate gradually declined. 
For ihrt'ti year.* she remained better, the attacks being very few, and now 
for fourteen years sir.' has had no return. 

' Daring her residence in thj school she was melancholic, fcmd of solitude, 
excjssively devoted to religious asceticism, and exhibited a strong erotic 
tendency — she also became the victim of a c Ttain degree of demonomania. 
When twenty-two years of age sh:^ became desperately in love with a youne 
man, but would not marry him. Three yeai*s subsequently she had typhoid 
fever, recovered slowly, and afterwards exhibited great deterioration fhrth in 
her mental and physical condition, and on two occasions attempted suicide. 
There was much geueial debility, with gastric pain and indigestion. Her 
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headache was severe and almost corstant, obligiDg her to remain in bed for 
two or three days together. The most intense pain was in the occipital 
region and vertebral column, and was accompanied by constriction and 
weight, especially in the lower extremities, which were nearly olvvays cold. 
There was a tendency to syncope, some dyspnoea at times, and ulerine 
pains, aggravated during menstniation, with leuconhcea and globus hysteri- 
cus. Her nights were very restless; her sleep disturbed by frightful visions, 
the best remedy for which wns the presence of a lif.»hl in her room. Her 
vision was weak, and she had fVequently hallucinations of si^lit, of hearing, 
and of smell. Her memor}- was very infirm, particularly with regard to 
recent events; whilst h«r usual melancholia and quietude' were replaced at 
the menstrual perlnd by agitation, sometimes amounting to actual mania, 
and attended by ill-feeling towards, and a propensity to'injure her mother, 
and also by general contrariety of manner and perverseness. At timrs. this 
transition of one form of mental disorder to another wns vnried by ihe inter- 
vention-of a Fhort period of hilarity, with passing farcies of being gigartic, 
or otherwise of dwaifish dimensions. Al>er the fiist few years of her resi- 
dence in the conventual school, and when Fhe was in the habit of passing 
much time in solitude, her mind would involuntarily engage itself in num- 
bering objects in sight, running on, doubling and trebling with surprising 
rapidity. This mental labor soon afteiwards was not limited to periods of 
seclusion, but was carried on when in company with others, and when 
• engaged with work, continuing unchecked by the will or by diversion to 
other matters until darkness rendered objects around her no longer visible. 
This ungovernable propensity to count everything around her was the most 
remarkable feature in the case, which in other respects presented no very 
unusual symptoms, although a good example of somnambulism. — Archivio 
ItaUano ner le Mdllattie Neroose^ e per le AliencLzioni Miatali, and Journal of 
Mental Science. 

Pneumonia and Mental Derangement. — Dr. Wille reports seven cases 
of associated pneumonia and insanity, all of which he has met with during 
two years and a half. In four of the cases the mental derangement appeared 
with the development of the pneumonia; in two cases it appeared during 
its resolution, and in one during re-convalescence. In four cases there was 
hereditary or family tendency, and one was a drunkard. Four of the seven 
died when the pulmonary disease was at its height ; in two, complete recov- 
ery took place, as regards the mental condition ; while recovery from both 
physical and mental lesions occurred only in one. In the four fatal cases, 
cerebral hyperoemia was found in two, anaemia with signs of previously 
existing hyperremta in one, and periencephalitis acuta in the fourth. In one 
of the other cases there was cardiac disease witli disturbance of the cerebral 
circulation ; in another there was probably anemia, and in the last, the con- 
dition was probably hy peraemia. The form of the mental disorder exhibited, 
did not appear to possess any peculiarity. In three of the cases in which 
the mental and physical symptoms arose together, the disorder took the form 
of acnte mania; in the other case there was melancholia with great excite- 
ment ; in the three cases in which the derangement occurred during conva- 
lescence the form of the insanity was melancholia in two cases, and delirium 
of a maniacal character in the other. In the two melancholic cases there 
was probably anaemia of the brain. The author believes that there is no 
special character to be discovered in the mental symptoms of these cases, 
so that the results of the inquiry is only negative. As an aid to diagnosis 
and treatment, he recommends observation where practicable, by means of 
a thermometer, as peculiarly useful in asylum practice. 
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